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FRANKLIN MOORE. 





BY REV. I. C. PERSHING, D. D. 





N a beautiful morning in the early Spring 
of 1844, a young man, tall, pale, slender, 
and of evidently delicate constitution, 

stepped from the packet at Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, and wended his way to the principal 
hotel. Johnstown is now a small city, number- 
ing some seventeen thousand inhabitants; but 
was then a quiet village, nestled among the hills 
at the base of the Alleghanies, and the terminus 
of the canal connecting it with Pittsburg, and 
of the Portage Railroad connecting it with 
Hollidaysburg, at the eastern base of the mount- 
ains. The minister in charge of the Methodist 
congregation had been an invalid for months, 
and, at his request, the presiding elder, James 
G. Sansom, had sent the young man to fill the 
pulpit during the remaining “ quarter,” until the 
session of the Pittsburg Conference. 

The writer, having learned the fact of the 
young minister’s arrival, soon obtained permis- 
sion to call at the hotel, and invite him to share 
the hospitalities of an old-fashioned Methodist 
home. It was the commencement of one of 
the most tender and endearing and, to the writer, 
most profitable of earthly friendships. The 
memory of those days still lingers, and ever 
and anon sweeps over the soul like the music 
of old songs. 

Twenty-eight years have done much to lessen 
the interest which then centered in a “quar- 
terly-meeting.” It was an event that collected 
not only the members of the station or circuit 
in unusual numbers, but many from adjacent 
charges, and even more distant points, and not 
a few of the members of other Churches as 
well. This interest was more than ordinarily 
intensified by the peculiar endowments and 
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wide-spread popularity of the then incumbent 
of the presiding elder’s office on that district. 
The schools had given him the merest elements 
of an education—the Master had strangely en- 
dowed him. Nature and grace had been lavish 
of their gifts. Toa rich experience in the deep 
things of God, were added clear perceptions, 
strong convictions, burning zeal, a warm and 
generous nature, a vivid and brilliant imagina- 
tion, and a voice which blended with marvelous 
purity and sweetness of tone the power and 
compass of a trumpet. 

The young preacher possessed, in connection 
with a diseased physical system, a fine-grained 
temperament, one of those delicately organized 
constitutions which are subject to seasons of 
great mental depression. Under one of these 
he was laboring at the time referred to, and the 
first impression made on the minds of the hun- 
dreds who thronged the different services of the 
“quarterly-meeting” was somewhat unfavora- 
ble. The last service was held on Sabbath 
evening. The house, as usual, was crowded. 
The elder had closed his sermon, and the young 
preacher, who occupied a place on the platform, 
arose to address closing words to the congrega- 
tion. All eyes were turned toward him, and 
very soo every heart thrilled. A soul of fire 
glowed in that frail casket, and words of strange 
eloquence dropped from his quivering lips. 
From childhood he had struggled with disease, 
and under the inspiration of thoughts suggested 
by this fact, and aided by the Holy Spirit, he 
appealed to his hearers, in view of their own 
frailty and the ceaseless roll of time, ever bring- 
ing them nearer to their eternal destiny, to pre- 
pare for the dying hour. For the first time the 
writer heard the oft-quoted lines of Longfellow: 

“ Art is long and time is fleeting ; 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
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Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
The impressions then made have never been 
effaced. 

But it is time to introduce the subject of 
these recollections to our readers. Prior to the 
Revolutionary War, Henry Moore, M. D., emi- 
grated from Ireland, and settled in this country. 
His son, General Robert Moore, father of 
Franklin Moore, was born in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, two years after the war 
began. He settled jn Beaver at the organiza- 
tion of the county in 1803, and the following 
year was united in marriage with Miss Mary 
Stibbs, whose parents had emigrated from Eng- 
land at an early day. General Robert Moore 
was a lawyer by profession, and deservedly 
ranked among the first men of his time. He 
had a large practice, extending over a wide ter- 
ritory, and, in 1816, was honored with an elec- 
tion to Congress, where he served two terms. 
He subsequently represented Beaver County in 
the State Legislature, during the session of 
1829-30. A man of fine culture, popular ad- 
dress, and eminent in his profession, a wider 
fame and higher honors would have been his, 
but for his untimely death, which occurred on 
the 14th of January, 1831. 

Franklin Moore was a mere youth at the 
time of his father’s death, having been born on 
the 14th of February, 1822; and yet at that 
early age he gave promise of high intellectual 
attainment. On the marriage of Elizabeth 
Moore with Daniel Agnew, Esq.—at present 
widely known as one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania—the family man- 
sion passed into their hands, and Franklin be- 
came a member of his sister’s household. 
Shortly after, he entered the Beaver Academy 
as a student, and prepared himself for the 
Freshman Class of Washington College, located 
in Washington, Pennsylvania, which institution 
he entered in October, 1837. Symptoms of 
pulmonary disease soon appeared, and the fol- 
lowing year he spent some time in a corps of 
engineers, headed by the late Dr. @harles T. 
Whippo, then locating the Erie Division of the 
Pennsylvania Canal, under care of his brother, 
Henry C. Moore, Esq., Principal Assistant En- 
gineer, who made the chief parts of the survey. 

He returned to college ; but, in the year 1840, 
finding his health again declining, he reluctantly 
gave up his studies, and returned to spend the 
Summer at the house of his brother-in-law, in 
Beaver. The circumstances were favorable to 
reflection. The impressions made on his young 
heart by a pious and now sainted mother were 
deepened and intensified by the Holy Spirit; 





and he bowed, a broken-hearted penitent, at the 
foot of the cross. The depth of his convic. 
tions, and the strength of his purposes, are in- 
dicated in the fact that it was not a time of 
special religious interest, or even of protracted 
effort. There were no fellow-seekers to sympa- 
thize with him, and by their sympathies to en- 
courage him. Alone he passed through the 
fires of a genuine penitence. In deep agony of 
soul he wrestled with the angel of the covenant, 
And the after years attested the genuineness 
and thoroughness of the work. The memory 
of those hours of anguish faded not, nor dimmed 
even with the passing years. He wept between 
the porch and the altar, and rested not until 
the signet of fire was placed upon his heart, and 
his soul thrilled with the pulsations of a new 
life. He at once offered his name to Rev. Will- 
iam Stevens, the pastor of the Church, to be 
placed on the list of probationers. 

The following Autumn once more found him 
pursuing his studies at the Washington College, 
from which institution he was graduated, with 
distinguished honor, in 1842. Though his phys- 
ical organization was exceedingly frail, yet in 
solid acquirements he stood the peer, and in 
real genius the superior, of any in his class. 
We have already noted the fact of his conver- 
sion. Almost simultaneously came the call to 
the ministry. For years he had cherished the 
idea of a professional life, but ina sphere widely 
different from the one which now pressed upon 
his attention. His father designed him for the 
bar, a decision most heartily approved by all 
the members of the family. So earnestly did 
they desire that he should take the place made 
vacant by the death of his father, that it proved 
no feeble barrier. It amounted almost to a pro- 
test; and its force was increased by the fact 
that he had been so long under their tuition and 
care. He had a natural fondness for rhetoric 
and oratory, and the more thoughtful feared he 
was actuated more by enthusiasm and a desire 
for the display of pulpit talent than a settled con- 
viction of duty. The clearness of his convic- 
tions, however, as well as the strength of his pur- 
pose and fearless determination to follow what he 
regarded a call of God, are indicated in a letter 
dated May 12, 1843, written from Metamora, 
Indiana, whither he had gone in quest of health. 

“If you regard the problem solved by saying 
‘ambition,’ my reply is, that you are widely mis- 
taken. That I have an ambition to be a useful 
man, and unite the characters of the gentleman, 
scholar, and Christian; that I have an ambition 
to exert myself to the utmost to adorn the situ- 
ation in which the providence of God may place 
me, I do not deny; nay, I glory in, and thank 
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my God for, such an ambition, praying that he 
may give me the grace to keep it within proper 
bounds. That I have to contend with unsancti- 
fied ambition is also trv: ; may God grant finally 
to eradicate it! But that what none can regard 
as other than criminal ambition, a desire simply 
to be lauded, to be caressed, was, or is, the mov- 
ing cause of my conduct, I solemnly deny ; and, 
as witnesses of the truth of my denial, refer you 
to the many bitter tears I shed when thinking of 
the duty of giving myself up to the service of 
God in the ministry. No solution but the power 
of God on the human heart is correct; those 
of enthusiasm and ambition being equally untrue 
and unphikosophical. That my life will he one 
of trial is also true; but when the ardor of 
youth shall have passed, I hope to feel peace of 
conscience, arising from having, with God’s help, 


? struggled to be useful to my fellow-creatures ; 


and, finally, I hope to die, as did my father and 
mother, in the triumph of faith, and with them, 
in the presence of that merciful God who has 
redeemed us all, to spend a ceaseless eternity 
of moral, intellectual, and physical happiness. 
Of this one thing I am sure, whether I be 
faithful unto death or not, at present I am fol- 
lowing no cunningly devised fable. If my health 
is spared, I hope soon to commence preaching 
regularly, provided you can let me have enough 
money to start with; for, after that, I will not 
be permitted to want.” 

Thoroughly convinced by this letter, that the 
writer was in earnest, and that his plans were 
matured, the brother-in-law wrote a letter of 
approval, and received the following response. 
It exhibits warm affection, and deep devotion: 

“Your truly affectionate letter was received 
with a great deal of pleasure. It would indeed 
be difficult, if not impossible, for me to describe 
my feelings. I shall not, therefore, make the 
attempt. That letter, however, will be remem- 
bered by me till the day of my death, and the 
remembrance of it will ever serve to awaken in 
my heart feelings of ardent’affection for its au- 
thor. My happiness is great to find that you 
will stand by me, and encourage me in the pur- 
suits of life. One of the burdens that pressed 
sorely upon me is now removed; for though 
you never said any thing against my course, 
yet I was under apprehension that you were dis- 
satisfied. All the trials of a minister’s life, or at 
least, if not in detail, ¢he trials, were reflected on 
seriously before my determination was formed. 
Of this I am sometimes satisfied, that if I can 
live at any employment, it will be as a Meth- 
odist preacher, notwithstanding toils; for the 
exercise of riding, and change of scenes, are so 
beneficial to health.” 





The difficulties which beset his pathway had 
now disappeared. Many would have entered at 
once on the duties of the ministry. But so 
weighty to him seemed the responsibilities of the 
ministerial office, and so important the themes 
which must, from time to time, be discussed in 
the pulpit, that farther preparation was deemed 
absolutely essential. Accordingly, in October, 
1843, he entered ihe Western Theological Semi- 
nary, located in Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. 

His previous education had consumed a large 
part of his patrimony; but he determined to 
persevere, and to remain at the seminary for 
two years. In a letter dated December 13, 
1843 he says: 

“God knows that the earnest desire of my 
poor heart is the prosecution of these studies—_, 
is, by His assisting grace, to honor his name, to 
render myself more useful and happy, so that 
when my frail body shall lie moldered in the 
grave, the results of my toils, saactified by the 
Spirit of all grace, shall remain, and my death- 
less soul rest in paradise. Surely, if he has 
furnished me the means of cultivation, I should 
not fear to use them, dreading that he will not 
provide for me in the future. That same be- 
nevolent Being who has heard the orphan’s 
prayer in days past, will hear them in days to 
come.” 

He remained in the Seminary until the Spring 
of 1845, and, during the time, spent the “quar- 
ter” at Johnstown, referred to in the commence- 
ment of these Recollections. During his con- 
nection with the Seminary, he pursued the study _ 
of French, and reviewed Greek and Latin, in 
addition to the regular studies of the course. 
In June, 1845, the Pittsburg Annual Conference 
held its session in Bridgewater, a twin-sister 
of Beaver, and separated from it by an imagi- 
nary line. Bishop Hamline presided, and from 
him Franklin received his first appointment. 
He was assigned to Chartiers Circuit. During 
the Winter of 1845, the writer was a student 
at the Jefferson College, and occasionally trav- 
eled several miles on foot to hear him preach. 
The following year he was sent to Steubenville, 
Ohio, as the colleague of Dr. George Holmes. 
South-street (now Kramer Chapel) and Ham- 
line Chapel were then united in one charge, 
and the joint pastors alternated from Sabbath 
to Sabbath. In 1847, he was stationed at New 
Lisbon, Ohio, 2 town of small population, but 
highly cultured, and at one time the home of 
some of Ohio’s and the nation’s most distin- 
guished sons. Just previous to his appointment 
to New Lisbon, he was married to Miss Re- 
becca B. Wickersham, of Pittsburg, a lady of 
quiet and retired manners and great worth. At 
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the close of his term of service at New Lisbon, 
he was sent to Uniontown, the county-seat of 
Fayette County, and the home of Hon. Daniel 
Sturgeon, for twelve years a member of the 
United States Senate, and for an equal length 
of time in the most responsible trusts in his 
own state; of Hon. Andrew Stewart, lately 
deceased, who achieved a national reputation 
by his advocacy, on the floor of Congress, of a 
protective tariff; Hon. Robert P. Flenniken, at 
one time Charge d’Affaires to Denmark; and 
other eminent and distinguished men. In 1851, 
he was appointed to Washington, Pennsylvania, 
one of the most responsible stations in the 
Conference. The location in Washington of 
the college under the care of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of a seminary for young ladies, at 
that time one of the most successful institutions 
of the kind in the country, under the care of a 
very earnest member of the United Presby- 
terian Church, placed these denominations at a 
great advantage, and gave them a commanding 
influence in that intelligent community. The 
different congregations were served by able 
ministers. The pulpit of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, however, was not dishonored in 
the comparison with those of others, From 
the commencement to the close of his ministry, 
he was honored with thronged audiences. Our 
own members rarely left their seats vacant. 
Many of the students of the college were almost 
constant worshipers during Sabbath services. 
And not on special occasions only, but at other 
times as well, there flocked to his ministry the 
professors in the college, and the most cultured 
of the entire community. In 1853, he was ap- 
pointed to Uniontown District. The writer had 
then the good fortune to be in charge of Union- 
town Station. The appointment caused great 
rejoicing, not only in Uniontown, but through- 
out the district. His two years in Uniontown 
had been a great success, and his reputation as 
a brilliant pulpit orator had traveled far and 
wide. Hon. Andrew Stewart declared him “the 
most eloquent man west of the Alleghanies.” 
It is proper to add here that his ministry was 
always a success. He was not, in the sense in 
which we ordinarily use the phrase, a revival- 
ist; and yet, by his brilliant pulpit efforts, com- 
bined with his culture, deep piety, and enthu- 
siasm in and for his work, and burning desire 
to be useful, he never failed to gather large 
audiences, and to elevate the moral tone of the 
Church. Nor did her material interests suffer. 
He did not excel in managing men, and pushing 
forward the financial affairs of the Church, but 
the numbers who came under his influence, and 
the high moral tone he infused, were a compen- 





| 
sation; and the collections in behalf of the be. 
nevolent enterprises of the Church were never 
lessened, and in nearly every instance increased. 
Brother Moore was blessed with a happy 
temperament in finding in each successive ap. 
pointment “the best one,” and in each some 
feature which was a theme for grateful discus. 
sion and earnest thanksgiving. In no one, 
however, did he find so much that was con- 
genial to his feelings and temperament as in 
his appointment to Uniontown District. His 
love of nature was a passion, and here was a 
wide field for its exercise. Added to this, 
Uniontown has a rich national and Church his- 
tory. But six or eight miles east of the town, 
and within a few rods of the old National Pike, 
is the grave of General Braddock, a name in- 
separably linked with our early history. Sep. 
arated from it by a few miles only, and at a little 
greater distance from the town, in a tangled 
ravine, difficult of access, lie the remains of 
Count Jumonville, a French officer who lost 
his life in the earlier struggles between the 
French and English in this section of the coun- 
try. Nearly midway between the two was 
“Camp Necessity,” where Washington began 
to give evidence of real military genius. And 
in view of the town, far up the mountains, there 
is still pointed out the place of Braddock’s en- 
campment but a few days previous to the dis- 
astrous battle in which he received his death- 
wound. The town is historic also in the annals 
of Methodism. Here is located the Madison 
College, for years under the patronage of our 
Church. To it came Matthew Simpson on foot, 
when a young man, carrying his budget of 
clothes, and his scantier purse of fourteen dol- 
lars. Hither also came, in the same primitive 
mode, a longer distance, and with a scantier 
purse of less than one dollar, William Hunter, 
who had just commenced, in his youth, to give 
promise of that poetic talent which has made 
his name known wherever is sung, 


** Joyfully, joyfully, onward I move, 
Bou:d for the land of bright spirits above.’”’ 


Here, too, on camp-meeting occasions, literal 
thousands listened to the magnificent diction 
of Henry B. Bascom; the keen logic of Asa 
Shinn; the great sturdy truths, that, like solid 
shot from heaviest batteries, came from the out- 
wardly awkward but mentally polished Charles 
Elliott ; the well-rounded periods of Fielding; 
not to mention Waterman, Cooke, Sansom, 
Hudson, and others, who, though less widely 
known, had a local fame that any one might 
envy. Added to all this was the inspiration of 
scenery at once beautiful and sublime. Western 
Pennsylvania is noted for this mingling of the 
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a 
picturesque and grand in her scenery, and at 
no point is it seen in greater perfection than 
here. The farms are in a state of high cultiva- 
tion, and the farm-houses give evidence of 
refinement, wealth, and solid comfort. In close 
proximity, and in full view for many miles, 
tower the Alleghanies. At their feet nestles 
the town, as if courting their kindly guardian- 
ship. And, whether the eye rested on them in 
the Spring-time, when emerald tints, relieved 
by the white blooms of the dogwood, were 
stealing over twig and bush and grand forest- 
trees, and shimmering in the morning sun, as 
if the dew-drops that covered them were so 
many diamonds; or in the full flush.of the gen- 
erous Summer, when golden harvests waved in 
the fields, and ripening fruits glinted through 
the opening leaves; or when the gorgeous tints 
of Autumn festooned mountain, plain, and val- 
ley, until the soul questioned whether it were 
renovated earth, or paradise, or heaven; or in 
the deep Winter, when from base to summit all 
was covered with the virgin snow,—they were a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. At one time 
his path lay through highly cultivated valleys, 
where the air was burdened with the perfume 
of flowers, and where the quiet was almost 
unbroken, save by the hum of the bee or the 
whistle of the plowboy; at another time it 
wound around the mountain-side, while for a 
score or more of miles he continued to ascend, 
now listening to the song of the rill as it leaped 
from rock to rock down the mountain-side, and 
at last was faintly visible, as it gleamed, like a 
ribbon of silver, in the valley below; now 
charmed by the murmur of soft winds, and 
anon startled by the fearful crash, as the storm 
swept through the mountain gorges, or halted, 
with cloudy cohorts and gleaming banners, on 
its rocky brow. Strangely appropriate to him, 
though in a far higher sense than originally 
applied, were the words of Pollok, 


“* With nature’s self he seemed an old acquaintance ;’’ 
And it was almost literally true of him that 
“ He with the thunder talked, as friend to friend.” 


Often, with uncovered head, he threaded his 
way amid these sublime scenes, reading from 
his Bible, or reciting some of those passages 
which speak of the wisdom and power of the 
Almighty. 

One of the most remarkable sermons ever 
preached in Uniontown was delivered by him 
during this year. A wonderful revival of relig- 
ion, which resulted in an accession of one hun- 
dred and seventy, in a population of some two 
thousand, was in progress. Peculiar circum- 
stances surrounded the Church. Indirect but 








potential influences were at work against it. 
Multitudes were bowing in penitence at the 
altar of prayer, and very many, though awak- 
ened, were striving against God’s spirit. He 
had preached on Saturday, and again on Sun- 
day morning, and also held quarterly confer- 
ence, and administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s-supper, in a village five miles distant. 
Though jaded and weary, he yielded to earnest 
importunity, and returned to Uniontown in time 
for the night service. The galleries and vesti- 
bule, as well as the floor of the audience-room, 
were densely crowded. The text chosen was a 
part of the history of the awakening and con- 
version of the Philippian jailor; and the theme 
discussed, “ The grounds for religious anxiety.” 
He boldly assumed that there are grounds for 
religious anxiety upon the part of the atheist, 
the deist, and the professed believer in the 
Bible as a revelation from God. As to the 
atheist, because he comes in conflict with the 
well-received opinion of the vast majority of 
the human family ; because of the evidences of 
the existence of a God from the mere existence 
of matter, and the order and harmony of the 
material universe ; and also from the overwhelm- 
ing proofs of design, and, by consequence, of a 
designer. As to the deist, from the' evidences 
of the authenticity and genuineness of the Bible 
as a revelation from God, drawn from miracles 
and the fulfillment of prophecy. It was then 
argued that if there are grounds for anxiety on 
the part of the atheist and the deist, much more 
to that man who admits the existence of God, 
and accepts the Bible as his revelation, in view 
of the light it throws on the value of the soul 
and its final destiny. The agonies of a lost 
soul, and the fruitless efforts of a doomed sin- 
ner to escape from the fearful prison-house, 
where 
**'The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation break, and music make 
Of melancholy sort,” 

only to lose his hold, and ever and anon fall 
back into the lake of fire, were portrayed with a 
wealth of fancy and a power of diction rarely 
heard. It is no figure of speech to say that the 
audience was swayed as the storm sways the 
forest. From a power far greater than that 
which nestles in the heart of the thunder-cloud 
came, through the feeble organ of clay, a storm 
of passionate eloquence born above and be- 
yond the clouds. If there come to the minis- 
ter (and what true minister doubts the fact ?) 
hours when the pulpit is a throne of power; 
when the feeble agent feels that he is lifted out 
of and above himself; when he realizes that the 
inspiration which came to prophet and apostle 
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was a divine reality,—then was this one of the 
most favored of such hours. If the “tongue 
of fire” rested not in visible form upon his 
head, it did rest upon his heart, and made the 
truths he uttered thunder-bolts of power. The 
impenitent were awed, the convictions of the 
awakened were intensified, and tears, sobs, in- 
vocations, amens, and halleluiahs mingled in 
response to sublime truth and burning appeals. 

At the expiration of the third year, he relin- 
quished the office of presiding elder, and was 
transferred to the West Virginia Conference, 
and stationed at Fourth-street, in the city of 
Wheeling. The writer was soon after appointed 
to the city of Steubenville, on the Ohio River, 
twenty miles above Wheeling, and hence had 
frequent opportunities for hearing of his popu- 
larity and success. The membership and con- 
gregation worshiping in the Fourth-street Charge 
are among the largest and most intelligent in 
Methodism. Their pulpit is associated with 
the names of many of the honored sons of the 
Church who have served as settled pastors ; 
and yet, among them all, no name is held in 
higher esteem, or mentioned with more evident 
affection, than that of Franklin Moore. At the 
expiration of his term of service at Wheeling, 
he was transferred to the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence ; and from that time our relations were less 
intimate, because we were more widely sep- 
arated. His first appointment in the Philadel- 
phia Conference was to Trinity, in the city of 
Philadelphia, where he remained two years. 
He subsequently filled the pulpits of Whar- 
ton-street, Philadelphia ; Locust-street, Harris- 
burg, the capital of Pennsylvania; and then 
Union Church, in Philadelphia. Just previous 
to his appointment to Union Church, Alleghany 
College honored him, and herself as well, by 
conferring on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. During his second year of service 
in Union Church, his voice became so much 
impaired that he was compelled, at the session 
of the Conference held in 1865, to ask for a 
supernumerary relation for a year. At its close, 
he was made effective, and appointed to Christ 
Church, in West Philadelphia, and finally to 
Pottsville. These appointments indicate the 
high esteem in which he was held; and in all 
of them he gave full proof of his ministry. It 
was fitting that his active ministerial life should 
close amid scenes of moral grandeur such as 
rarely make a second chapter in the history of 
any community. A great pentecostal wave from 
the ocean of God’s redeeming love swept over 
the entire community. His latest strength was 





spent iv proclaiming the power of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, and in trilling, in sweetest harmony | 


with the joy there is in the presence of the 
angels of God, the pzans of moral victory, 
“Here,” says Dr. Charles Cooke, in a memoir 
read to the Philadelphia Conference, “where 
we are now holding our annual session, he won 
imperishable laurels, and fought his last minis. 
terial battle! The silver trump, burst by its 
own clarion blasts, and ere its shrill notes had 
died away amid this mountain scenery, lay in 
hopeless ruins at the Master’s feet. It was a 
terrible fact to admit, but Dr. Moore’s piety 
was equal to the task of bowing in submission, 
The victory was gained.” 

Notwithstanding an enfeebled physical con- 
stitution and the duties and cares incident to 
the pastoral oversight of large congregations, 
Dr. Moore performed considerable literary labor, 
During his residence in Philadelphia, he fre- 
quently delivered platform addresses. His lec- 
ture on “The Future of the American Republic” 
was a masterpiece of great thoughts, clothed in 
gorgeous imagery, and was in great demand 
during the war. He also prepared and pub- 
lished a small volume, entitled “Sermons on the 
Seasons,” which won high commendations from 
the English press. A number of articles written 
during leisure hours, for the A/ethodist Home 
Fournal, are before me. Clear in statement, 
and rich in imagery and in expression, they 
are well worthy a place here, did space permit. 
For years, he contemplated the preparation of 
two literary works, which he hoped would be of 
permanent value to the Church; but a lack of 
physical vigor prevented the thought from tak- 
ing tangible shape. 

Impressed with the idea that a change of 
climate would be beneficial to his health, he 
resolved on a trip to California. It was made 
the occasion for a series of brilliant letters, 
which betokened but little the physical pros- 
tration of the writer. They were entitled 
“From the Gem to the Golden City of the 
Continent,” and abounded in passages of rare 
beauty. “The Parting” from family and friends 
is thus delicately and tenderly described: 

“The eighteenth day of the month of August, 
just closed, was one of the saddest and sweet- 
est days in the life of your correspondent. A 
crisis in life was reached when duty seemed to 
clamor for a long journey, with all its unknown 
possibilities, and a consequent sacrifice, for a 
time at least, of domestic enjoyments. Ah! 
how hard it was to say last words to each cher- 
ished member of the home circle, and turn away 
from the shadow of the graceful willow in the 
yard, and from the front door-way! Tears would 
gush in spite of every effort to crush them back 
to their fountains. My grief would have been 
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atm 
uncontrollable, but for the living sympathy of 
that infinitely good Creator who knows our sor- 
rows, and is a very present help in trouble. 
Never shall I forget to be grateful to him whose 
rich grace in Christ Jesus made my poor wailing 
heart that day to be tranquil in the midst of 
tears. The parting over, with one at my side 
whose presence along my pathway, for many a 
year, has been like the gleam of the evening 
star—still, but 5weet—we were soon in one of 
the spacious cars of the Central Pennsylvania 
Railway, and rushing from, to me, dear Phila- 
delphia.” 

From a lengthy description of Beaver, his 
native place, and its surroundings, we extract 
the following: 

“The skies which overhang the hill-guarded 
plain are peculiarly rich and soft—are in unison 
with the scenery, which is boldly beautiful rather 
than sublime. It seems as if, in carving the out- 


" Jine of my native village, God had cut an exquis- 


ite emerald brooch, to nestle on the throbbing 
bosom of nature. Here, dear ones sleep in a 
tasteful cemetery; among them my honored 
father, and the mother whose memory has for 
many years been to mea living passion. I often 
think that when my rambling life is over, if it 
please God, I would love to sleep, until the voice 
of Jesus shall quicken me into the full immor- 
tality of redemption, where the brawl of my na- 
tive river shall sweetly and sadly resound round 
my grave. These hills shall lovingly guard, 
and these skies overshadow, many generations, 
after I and mine shall dwell together in the dust. 
Then they shall be fused and furled in fire—the 
time of the end shall have come. Happy they 
who shall stand up in the lot of child-like be- 
lievers in Jesus! Something whispers, ‘Fam 
claudite rivos.’” 

The extracts might be greatly extended ; but 
we close with a single additional one, taken 
from a letter written after he had reached Sac- 
ramento City, in California. Referring to a 
highly-prized friend in Pottsville, he remarks : 

“Some men are of such pure, honest, and 
finely-strung natures, that when we part from 
them we can not but tenderly regret we had 
not communed more with them while yet we 
had access to their personal presence. Now, I 
am thousands of miles from my friend; and, as 
I write in California sunlight, twilight shadows 
are settling down on his home, while the chill 
evening wind is sweeping down the sharp 
mountain-gorge, and rattling the brown, curled, 
and crisp oak-leaves, which have wrought their 
Summer work—‘like tattered banners.’ While 
Autumnal gloom, relieved by the silvery marches 
of the moon, broods around, may there be light 





in that and many another home in Pottsville— 
light of the heart, as if sweet, good angels, all 
unseen, were lingering around, and showering 
down their sympathetic benedictions, and yearn- 
ing for the dawn of the day when the severing 
veil shall be rolled up forever, and men and 
angels shall be blended iy majestic fellowship, 
unpressed by a care, undimmed by a tear! 

“O, when the soul, in sublime faith, vaults 
over the intervening years and ages, between 
the present and the Easter coronation of saved 
and holy humanity, and realizes the exceeding 
glory which shall be revealed in us who believe, 
how fervently she responds to the farewell cry 
of her Lord, ‘Surely, I come quickly! Amen! 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ ” 

The anticipated benefit from the mild, balmy 
air of California was not realized. There was 
at first a measure of relief; and he was so 
much encouraged that he resolved to remain 
during the Winter. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the relief was local; his throat 
only was benefited, while his general health was 
perceptibly failing. His physician would have 
recommended a return home but for the severe 
cold of the mountains. In a letter, written just 
after his death, the doctor says: “Although the 
disease had extended to the internal ears, pro- 
ducing deafness, which made it difficult to con- 
verse with him, yet he became endeared to all 
who made his acquaintance, by his sweetness 
of temper and manly Christian courage. He 
was always in his place in the congregation on 
Sabbath mornings. He declined to sit in the 
pulpit, as it awakened sad reminiscences; but 
though he could not hear, he felt it a duty to 
set an example of faithful attendance on public 
worship. He often referred to his trust in the 
Savior, and his perfect readiness to depart when- 
ever it should please God; but thought it right 
to use all prudent means for palliation or relief. 
He walked a mile or two every day, ate well, 
and was constantly cheerful. On Saturday 
last—the day he died—he walked as usual, 
wrote and posted a letter, and ate his dinner. 
In the evening, I was summoned to his bedside. 
He had lain down without undressing. An ab- 
scess had broken in his lung, and was filling up 
the bronchial tubes, nor had he strength to re- 
lieve them. He knew that his time had come. 
He thanked me and my son—who was with me— 
for our attentions, and then gave me the ad- 
dresses of his friends, and directions respecting 
his remains. Said he: ‘Don’t think I am 
frightened. I am not. Death has shot his last 
arrow. He has emptied his quiver! He can 
hurt me no more! I am saved by the mercy of 
God in Christ.’” 
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He then desired to be left alone; and at 10.10 
P. M., January 22, 1870, fell asleep in Christ, so 
calmly that, had not loving eyes watched cease- 
lessty over him, it would not have been known 
just when the rapt soul swept away from the 
balmy air of California to breathe the balmier 
airs of paradise. It was fitting that he who 
was one of nature’s kingliest interpreters, and 
who looked up so lovingly and reverently through 
it to nature’s great Author, should die amid the 
weirdly beautiful and grandly sublime scenery 
of the Sierras, crowned with eternal snows; 
and pass from it to gaze entranced on Mount 
Zion, “crested with eternal emerald, and never 
darkened with the frown, nor ruffled with the 
sweep, of the storm ;” and from the deep bass 
of the Pacific, mingling with the symphonies 
of the storm-swept pines, to swell the melody 
of a song chanted, without a jarring note, by 
angels and cherubim and the general assembly 
and Church of the first-born in heaven. 

The wish expressed in his letter from Beaver 
was gratified, and the body was brought back 
to rest near the remains of father, mother, a 
daughter who died at the early age of fifteen, 
and other loved friends. Tears gush unbidden 
as we pen these lines. To him who writes, 
and to many who will read them, earth has one 
more Mecca. Thither will we go to muse, and 
to mingle our tears with the dove’s moaning 
minstrelsy. But not to.weep only. Our loved 
ones are not lost. They are simply gone be- 


fore. Ay,— 
“Gone before, 
To that unknown and silent shore. 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some Summer morning?” 


Toa child-like simplicity and purity of life and 
purpose, Dr. Moore added fervent affection, un- 
bounded faith, a consuming anxiety for the sal- 
vation of souls, and an almost singular devotion 
to God and the work of the ministry. 

His mental traits were a retentive memory, 
a prolific fancy, vivid conceptions, ardency of 
thought, and warmth of language,—in fine, gen- 
ius of a high order, united with great culture, 
both from books and nature; fluency of speech, 
a sympathetic tone, and eloquent delivery. He 
was a thinker, but avoided polemic theology. 
One has well said his sermons were “showers 
of brilliants.” They always aimed, however, to 
light the way to Christ and his cross. “ Ses 
mea Christus,” was his favorite and adopted 
motto. To that hope he pointed the hundreds 
who hung upon his lips ; nor can we better close 
our Recollections than with the closing sen- 
tence of one of his own sermons: “ May this 
cross of Christ display to the eye of each of us, 
amid the toils and tears and interests of earth, 





a 
the beauties of the Sun of Righteousness ; ang 
may it fling around each death-couch, and pour 
upon each entranced spirit, the splendors of the 
heaven of heavens!” Amen. 
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BY REV. J. S. VAN CLEVE, 





N the world about us there are two great 

classes of objects: the first, by much the 

smaller, holding the office of illumination; 
the second, to which the great majority of things 
terrestrial may be referred, merely receiving the 
radiance of the more gifted class, and reflecting 
it with such modifications of tint and change of 
direction as their nature and attitude admit. 

Under the first head, celestial bodies engross 
almost the entire list, except those feeble imi- 
tations which men elicit from grosser earthly | 
substances, with the Promethean touch of fire, 
Such, to the race of common men, are those 
great and gifted spirits endowed with an un- 
usual force of that divinely imparted energy 
which we call the intellect. In all nations, in 
all ages, they have arisen and shone on the 
hearts and minds of those beneath them, though 
they cluster in constellations, pouring over cer- 
tain ages their combined splendors, and again 
relieving, with sparse Jamps, the dreary dark- 
ness of intellectual lethargy which hangs above 
many a tract of human history. 

But as the promiscuous profusion and bright 
irregularity of the lights which illuminate the 
nightly heavens are really the narrow glimpse 
of a divine method and order, developed on a 
scale far grander and higher, which is caught 
by the feeble eye of man; so the miscellaneous 
and seemingly unmeaning distribution of the 
world’s intellectual planets may be, by the phil- 
osophic eye, discovered to be merely the mask 
for a great system of providential adjustments 
for the advancement of man’s mental and spir- 
itual growth and refinement. Nature, wise and 
frugal, who never lavishes her powers, not only 
creates nothing useless or insignificant, but so 
places the meanest of her works as to render 
them most effective. Upon the inside of the 
eye of the house-fly, there are found none of 
those microscopic lenses so small that twenty- 
five thousand are required to compose the little 
organ; to such minutiz does the wise frugality 
of the Creator descend. 

Thus, in the mental world, we find its great 
lights grouped and distributed in shapely con- 
stellations, and so hung in the sky of thought, 
that their beams effect their utmost illumina- 
tions. Not only are great intellects divided by 
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barriers of language and nationality, but we 
find them gathering in great eras, separated by 
long tracts of barren and naked Sahara sands, 
not loaded with shapes of leaf and bloom, and 
only relieved by the glimmering mirage of 
groves and fountains far away. 

Thus—to select three mountain-tops—away 
back in the dawn of Greek, “the morning-land 
of literature,” looms up mighty Homer, solemn 
with the voice of many pines, resounding with 
the tumultuous fall of many cataracts, and bear- 
ing upon their summits the mansions of the 
gods. Before we reach another elevation, so 
lofty and so clad with the beautiful and sublime, 
nine centuries must roll onward through light 
and shade; and then, beside the walls of the 
Eternal City, towers the noble mountain of Vir- 
gilian verse. Again the mind of man must shift 
through many strange vicissitudes of crumbling 
dynasties and faltering civilization, and the 
bloody domination of barbarous bards, before 
it emerges from the tedious night of Gothic 
darkness, and the great epic of England climbs 
to the summit of the intellectual firmament. 


‘* Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard: 
‘lo carry nature lengths unknown before, 
‘To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 
‘hus genius rose and set at ordered times, 
And shot a dayspring into distant climes. 
Ennobling every region that he chose, 

He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose, 

And, tedious years of Gothic darkness past, 
Emerged all splendor in our isle at last. 

‘Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then show far off their shining plumes again.” 

See the charming simile contained in the last 
couplet, where the disappearance and renewed 
splendor of genius are aptly symbolized by the 
halcyon (sweet bird of calm), dipping beneath 
the wave, and stealing along unseen beneath 
the liquid mask, to emerge suddenly at some 
far-distant spot, and wave in the sunlight its 
glossy plumes, glistening and shining with the 
dewy remains of its moist concealment. To 
this might be added the further circumstance, 
that the halcyon of genius not only springs with 
renewed vigor and fresh sparkle from its long 
seclusion, but rises from the ocean of common- 
place thought with the tincture of its feathers 
altered by its long submersion. 

Thus we may discover in each great poet a 
double complexion ; the first imparted by the 
tint of his own intellectual beam, the other re- 
sulting from the peculiar character of the light 
reflected and diffused from the objects which 
surround him. The former element of pecul- 
iarity may be readily discerned by a cursory 
glance at the work of the individual author; 
the latter is at once revealed by a comparison 
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of a cluster or family of authors who stand 
neighbored in place and time. Were a short 
extract from each of the three great masters, 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, to be laid side by 
side, a glance would be sufficient to ascertain 
the leading and characteristic features of each ; 
but in order to discover clearly that special bias 
and shade of thought and feeling which each re- 
ceived by reflex influence from the men, the 
manners, the natural objects, the institutions, by 
which he was surrounded, would demand a more 
excursive analysis, requiring contemporaneous 
and cognate works to be brought into such jux- 
taposition as should expose the resemblances 
and emphasize the contrasts. 

In Homer (indeed in the whole cycle of 
Greek letters, extending so far, indeed, as hea- 
thenism untouched by Christianity was their 
inspiring breath) we discover an intense, pas- 
sionate worship of external nature in all her 
phases of grace and power, irradiated and made 
iridescent by the full, flaming rainbow of imag- 
ination hung by the poet in the cloud above. 
In the great Latin representative, Publius Vir- 
gilius, as also in all his noble compeers, we 
find the pure white beams of Greek illumina- 
tion caught up and reflected from the polished 
mirrors of art. With them, the great object of 
song is not so much to inspire “thoughts that 
breathe in words that burn”—not so much to 
array in the luxuriance and negligent profusion 
of heaven’s inspired words the native feelings 
of the soul, and the young creations which 
spring fresh and full of beauty, like Aphrodite, 
from the sea-foam that crests the billows of a 
broad, deep, unchained spirit, rolling and toss- 
ing in its boundless freedom; but with them 
the great desideratum, the u/tima thule, the ne 
plus ultra, the very utmost peak of Parnassus, 
for all poetic labors and aspirations, is to display, 
in artful phrase, with all possible adornment of 
verbal grace consistent with a spirit so circum- 
scribed, the mere common-sense remarks, the 
shrewd observations, of worldly wisdom which 
grow out of an advanced, artificial state of so- 
ciety; or, at best, such feelings and characters 
as have become already trite and familiar, which 
they only aim to inspire with new interest, by 
heightening their polish and enhancing their 
symmetry. But when we rise to the great epic 
bard of Britain, we find a divine influx of grand, 
noble, religious feeling—the rich aroma of 
Christianity—which streams down over all his 
song, like the fragrant ointment which flowed 
down the beard of Aaron over all his garments. 
We are sensible that, while he has sweetened 
his lip with juices from all the fruits of classic 
myth and fable, yet his daily food of thoughts 
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“that voluntary move harmonious numbers” is 
of supernal substance, the fruit of ambrosial 
trees, and that, by its native virtues, it im- 
parts to the pinions of his fancy that celestial 
vigor whereby they mount, unbaffled, to the ut- 
most height of his mighty theme, “ unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme,” and makes him at 
“home where angels bashful looked,” exalting 
and inspiring his arduous flight, till he pauses 
at the very throne of God, and furls his wing 
before that presence, “dark with excessive 
light.” In Homer, the native features are great 
fire and impetuosity, clear conception of charac- 
ter, and profound pathos; while the tintings 
and shadings reflected upon him from surround- 
ing objects are that freshness and outdoor 
simplicity of nature and the peculiar feelings 
engendered by a crude, child-like worship of 
material forces. In Virgil, the personal charac- 
teristics are-gentle timidity, exquisite delicacy 
and refinement, and inimitable skill in portrayal 
of tender emotion; while the bias he receives 
from his surroundings is that excessive prone- 
ness to almost finical nicety of language with 
which he is chargeable. But in Milton, the 
salient, personal features are a holy calmness 
and elevation of thought ; intense sublimity, not, 
like Homer, of motion, but of elevation—not of 
action, but of contemplation ; the majesty, not 
of the torrent, but of the mountain summit, 
together with an intensity of relish for natural 
beauty combined with amazing power of verbal 
delineation ; while the influence of his age and 
education is seen in that stern, rigid, austere 
adherence to a high and inflexible conception 
of duty and religion by which his every line of 
thought is modified. These great examples are 
sufficient to exhibit that striking truth in the 
history of literature, namely, the existence of 
distinct literary epochs. 

The principal eras into which the history of 
letters, ancient and modern, easily divides are, 
first, the age of Pericles, in the fifth century 
B. C., having its nucleus in Athens ; second, the 
age of Ptolemy, in the third century B. C., 
whose focus was Alexandria; third, the Au- 
gustan age, in the first century B. C., clustering 
its names of glory about the Eternal City. 
These three periods include the splendor of the 
ancient world; but, after fifteen centuries of 
ignorance and barbarism, the more modern 
world springs suddenly from sleep, and begins 
to think and write with redoubled energy. The 
constellations of genius now stand closer to- 
gether; and the first which graces the dawn of 
modern thought is that of Pope Julius II and 
of Leo X, whose poetic star is Ariosto; and its 
political brightness is imparted by Machiavel. 





Second, that numerous and illustrious band of 
deep-thinking and free-speaking Englishmen 
who wear the badge of Elizabeth. Third, the 
era of Louis XIV and Queen Anne, diffusing 
its glory equally about the French and British 
capitals. Last, comes the great renaissance of 
literature, in which Germany comes forward 
with her band of learned and eloquent sons ; 
and England awakes from the dull sleep into 
which she had been cast by the monotone of 
Pope’s imitators, and listens to the voices of 
Cowper, Byron, Scott and Wordsworth, Moore 
and Campbell, Coleridge, Tennyson, Browning, 
and a-score of other song-birds, whose notes, 
if sometimes irregular, are fresh, natural, and 
melodious. The publication of Cowper’s first 
poems, in 1781, is generally chosen as the ini- 
tial of our present literature, since he was the 
first to break away from the corroded shackles 
which Pope had fastened upon English verse; 
and he stands the oldest and one of the noblest 
sons of the Modern Muse. Thus it will be 
seen, that what may be termed the present cycle 
of literary genius has reached a length of about 
seventy years ; but, though its productions are 
almost as numerous as that pitchy cloud of 
locusts 
“ That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung, 
And darkened all the land of Nile,” 

productions of the first magnitude have been as 
rare as at any other period of equal length. 

The most prominent feature, indeed, which 
characterizes the present era of letters is the 
surprising, distressful, positively appalling fe- 
cundity of the press. But there is another fea- 
ture, scarcely less prominent, of a nature far 
more attractive. Itis the appearance of woman 
in the book-world. In order to become con- 
vinced that the past seventy years are emphat- 
ically the era of woman’s literary fame, it is only 
necessary to compare, for a moment, the long 
lists of female writers which adorn the later 
pages of our encyclopedias with the few names 
that lie scattered sparsely along their columns, 
Following the classification adopted in Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, the following curious and 
significant facts may be readily obtained. The 
whole reach of cultivated English, extending 
from the present to the middle of the fourteenth, 
over a tract of five centuries, is judiciously 
divided by this author into seven epochs. The 
first, extending from the earliest times to the 
death of Chaucer, in 1400, is not graced by a 
single female name. The second, as well, 
reaching from 1400 to the accession of Eliza- 
beth, in 1558, is equally barren. But, in the 
third period, measured from 1558 to the death 
of Charles I, in 1649, a term of ninety-one years, 
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embracing the long and eventful reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles, while English speech 
was bringing forth its most luxuriant growth, 


‘one solitary name, that of Lady Elizabeth 


Carew, presents itself, claiming scarcely a fourth 
of a page. The fourth period, reaching from 
1649 to 1688, a term of thirty-nine years, in- 
cluding the Commonwealth, the reigns of 
Charles II and James I], displays the names of 
four women. The fifth, a term of equal dura- 
tion, containing the reigns of William I, Anne, 
and George I, to 1727, affords but two. In the 
sixth, however, reaching to 1780, we find, as in 
the fourth period, four; but since that date, to 
1858, no less than fifty-one names of women 
appear in the lists of our authors. The feature 
which we have pointed out as being character- 
istic of the present age—namely, the great abun- 
dance of lady writers—will be rendered prominent 
by comparing this long array of fifty-one with 
the meager aggregate of eleven produced by the 
four centuries previous to 1780. When we re- 
member, also, these eleven are almost exclu- 
sively poets, and none of them appear in any 
other department, while, of our late fifty-one, 
but eighteen are manufacturers of verse, the 
rest appearing chiefly in the romance, though 
also in other styles of writing, while several— 
as, for example, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Inchbald, 
Mrs. Baillie and Mrs. Opie, Miss Landon and 
Hannah More—have achieved fame in several 
spheres of literary labor, we shall be more forci- 


' bly impressed with the extent and fertility of 


the intellectual field which woman is beginning 
to cultivate. The phenomenon here alluded to 
might be equally exemplified by an examination 
of that offshoot of English literature which has 
taken root in American soil, and by an exami- 
nation of the aspect of foreign literatures—Ger 
man, French, Italian, etc. To trace the causes 
of this strange development, the secret roots 
which ramify through all the ages of the past, 
and have gradually gathered the nourishment 
for this magnificent tree of modern growth, 
would be a task at once interesting and difficult. 
But a few significant facts may be readily 
gleaned from convenient historical records. 
The history of the world is confined to the 
record of the deeds of a few favorite national- 
ities inhabiting a few of the choicest corners of 
the earth, while the great mass of that fourteen 
billions of human creatures who are estimated 
to have-trodden the globe, have been so widely 
dispersed, have thought so simply and crudely, 
and altogether have led lives so monotonously 
barbarous, that all their sayings and doings 
have been little worth recording, and have 
spread a mere border around the page of history. 





From the midst of the heavy clouds of myth 
and tradition, involving the nations whose life 
was developed anterior to the first Olympiad, 
776 B. C., those vast, rude, savage empires of 
blood and brute force which loom up in prehis- 
toric twilight, a name or two of distinguished 
women may be discovered in a host of barba- 
rous and arbitrary monarchs ; but they, like their 
masculine contemporaries, are characterized by 
coarseness and brutality. Among the greatest 
of conquerors, ancient or modern, barbarous or 
civilized, stands Semiramis, wrapped about with 
the misty fringes of mythology: born of a go- 
dess; fed fot a twelvemonth, in the barren 
desert, by the bills of doves; fostered by the 
shepherd Simmas; the bride of Menones, the 
proud satrap of Nineveh; provoking the As- 
syrian Emperor to lawless passion, and her 
husband to suicidal death; murdering her im- 
perial consort for the crown he had weakly 
yielded ; conquering the asperities of nature by 
her arts, and the tribes of men with her weap- 
ons ; ruling her subject nations with such mas- 
culine vigor and promptness, that a sudden 
uprising in Babylon called her to its suppression 
from her unfinished toilet ; making her capital a 
gorgeous assemblage of gigantic structures ; 
adding terror to the front of her army with a 
multitude of mock elephants ;~ extending her 
conquests far into India and Ethiopia; at last, 
totally overwhelmed by an Indian king, and as- 
sassinated by her son Ninyas, for unnatural 
crimes. Such a character and life, bristling 
with the sternest of masculine virtues, but 
wholly devoid of those softer and more refined 
graces which gild the feminine spirit—such a 
life, though half fabulous, clearly indicates the 
temper of that antique society. 

Woman in any but the most favorable circum- 
stances, by reason of her physical weakness 
and the peculiar attractions with which she is 
invested, is seldom more than a slave, however 
potent and persuasive a slave she may be ren- 
dered by her beauty. What, then, must have 
been her condition in that rude and savage sys- 
tem of things over which the Babylonian mon- 
sters held supreme sway ?—inhuman tyrants, 
whose palaces were built on human bones; 
whose thrones were founded in foreign and 
domestic murder; whose triumphal chariots, 
like those of Sesostris, the fabulous King of 
Egypt, were dragged by captive monarchs ; and 
the Tyrian dye of whose regal vesture was dis- 
tilled from the blood of slaves? Among tie 
Babylonians we find also a Nitocris, the daugh- 
ter-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, who built reser- 
voirs for the Euphrates, spanned it with a 
stupendous bridge, and built herself a royal 
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tomb over a gate of the cily; and there was 
also an Egyptian Nitocris, who built a third 
pyramid ; but the life and character of each of 
these, like that of Semiramis, is marked with 
coarse masculinity. 

In that great procession of nations who march 
in the clear light of history, Greece leads the 
van. She is the inspiring genius of ancient 
culture; as absolute and all-pervading in letters 
as Rome in arms. In their classic myths, 
which like all products of the imagination, are 
mirrors of real life, we may with ease distin- 
guish several phases of female character. There 
is, first, the rosy and full-rounded figure of a 
bewitching little Aphrodite, 

**O’er whose warm cheek and rising bosom move 

‘rhe bloom of young desire and purple light of love,”’ 
floating along from her ocean-cradle in a pearly 
shell ; transported from her natal foam, for once 
so strangely fruitful, to the coasts of that little 
Laconian Island, Cythera, where arose her eld- 
est Hellenic temple, where she began to reign 
over men, the queen of beauty and pleasure, 
the inspirer of 


“Mirth and youth and warm desire.” 


Opposite to her stands the 


“Queen of hunters, chaste and fair,” 


Dian, the goddess of the bow and quiver, fleeing 
the dwellings of men to thread the rough wilder- 
ness and shaggy forest; in hot haste pursuing 
the antlered stag and foaming boar ; turning her 
heart, more impervious than flint, to the arrows 
of Cupid, however golden may be their points ; 
delighting with a choice company of nymphs, as 
lovely and austere, to seek the thickest coverts 
of the forest, 


“ Where scarce a sunbeam wanders through the gloom,”’ 


and revel in the crystal luxury of a quiet stream 
at noontide; and rewarding the profane curi- 
osity of the reckless Actzon with a metamor- 
phosis which made fatal to him the boasted 
skill of his hounds ; and when, at last, stung by 
the secret wound which she is too proud to 
confess, seeking the cave on Latmos to brood 


. over the sleeping Endymion, and cautiously kiss 


her shepherd’s slumbering lids. In every atti- 
tude she rises before us the embodiment of 
the muscular, athletic type of womanhood, self- 
poised, rejoicing in her strength, and asserting 
her right to masculine freedom. 

Next appears our G/aucopis A thena, the blue- 
eyed Pallas, bearing the splendid present of 
Jove, the dreadful Aegis, adorned by her with 
the hideous head of Medusa, whose allegorical 





a 
lines, so worthy of our saintly and severe mas- 
ter of the epic barp- 

“ What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 

Wherewith she freez’d her foes to congeal’d stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dashed brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe?”’ 
Springing full-armed at once from the head of 
Jove, and acting as the patron of the crafty 
Ulysses, she is the feminine symbol of thought, 
the impersonation of the intellectual power, the 
enshrinement of reason, a temple of womanly 
graces. 

Again, in Homer’s Leucolenos Here (the White- 
armed Here), the spouse of Jove and mother of 
the gods, with all her wifely jealousies and femi- 
nine wiles to penetrate the mystery of her lord’s 
actions, and her donning the borrowed cestus of 
Venus to close those awful eyes from beholding 
the contested plain of Troy,—in all these re- 
spects she is the personification of the matron in 
the Greek ideal. That Aphrodite was the anti- 
type of many a Hellenic dame, the wonders 
wrought upon that nation of artists, whose relig- 
ion was beauty, by the magical charms of either 
Phryne, of Campaspe, of Aspasta Milto, the ver- 
meil-cheeked, are abundant witnesses ; and that 
the type, not only beautiful in body, but adorned 
with the severer graces of the mind, symbolized 
by Minerva, was by no means absent, is shown 
in the wonderful fascination exercised by the 
daughter of Axiochus, Aspasia, the woman 


rhetorician of Athens, who found Socrates (her 


proudest philosopher) a willing pupil, and in 
Pericles (her eloquent ruler) not only a disciple, 
but a husband. 

Among the Romans—a nation distinguished 
for prowess and military glory, whose culture 
was merely the reflection of Greek civilization— 
we should scarcely look ‘for any remarkable de- 
velopment of intellect in the department of let- 
ters among their women, however conspicuous 
may be the gentleness of the one, and the more 
than masculine ferocity of the other, Tullia; 
however illustrious the purity of her Lucretia 
and Virginia; however noble the pride of her 
Cornelia, in her human jewels. 

In all the civilized world, up to the present 
hour, we find the condition of woman that of 
base servitude, with scarcely any alleviation; 
and civilized nations, in centuries of growth, 
while they evolved many a sublime truth in mor- 
als, blossomed with many a choice work of art, 
and bore ambrosial fruits of great achievement, 
found no better place than that of mere vassal- 
age for woman in their civil and social system. 
But, deep in the darkness of the Middle Ages, 


meaning Milton discovers in the following noble | when the light of ancient learning was well-nigh 
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extinguished in clouds of Northern barbarism; 
when superstition took the place of religion, 
and magic the seat of science; when the shed- 
ding of fraternal blood was the alternate em- 
ployment with gross revelry,—a new sentiment 
toward woman arose from the heart of man, 
“Jike a steam of rich distilled perfume.” She 
is suddenly exalted from a state of servility to 
the throne of a goddess. Instead of a prison- 
house of jealous restraint, every possible priv- 
ilege and shape of beauty is built up around 
her as a sacred temple; and the brutal scourge 
is replaced by regal luxuries, supercilious neg- 
lect by the bended knee, and the haughty com- 
mand by words of adoration. She is now ele- 
vated to a pedestal, as the perfect embodiment 
of divine beauty and virtue, and is tinted with 
the rainbow glamour of imagination, and the in- 
cense of poetry is burned before her altar, till 
she half believes herself the goddess she is 
deemed. The extravagance of this elevation 
is the counterpart to the unnatural subjection 
practiced so long before, and serves as a useful 
antidote to the unbounded license that infected 
Europe, and is one of those bright torches of 
sentiment, not yet wholly extinguished, which, 
held above the choking damps, flashed undim- 
med, the bright harbinger of a more rational 
civilization. 

In the march of modern literature, Italy leads. 
Dante, the father of modern, as Homer of an- 
cient poetry, is hers; hers also those drops of 
nectar which Petrarch distilled, and the magical 
stories which dropped from the pen of Boccaccio, 
the wild, irregular graces of Ariosto, and chiv- 
alrous and gorgeous panorama of Tasso’s song, 
and the melodious effusions of many lesser 
bards ; while her greater glories all appear before 
Shakespeare adds his crowning splendors to the 
Elizabethan era. Next appears England, burst- 
ing into premature Spring with Chaucer; and, 
afier lying dormant for a century and a half, 
shooting into unparalleled freshness and luxu- 
riance ; while Germany slumbers, and France is 
but half awake; and Spain gives to every na- 
tion and language of Europe her incomparable 
satire, “The Demented Hero of La Mancha,” 
and then loses herself in the stagnant and in- 
terminable lagoons of Lope’s eighteen hundred 
dramas. Passing on to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, we find a new style of literature 
which had previously appeared in a few random 
shoots, such as the “Arcadia,” of Sidney, and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” now spreading into 
a tropical wilderness, bright with many a flower, 
but choked with many a poisonous bramble. 
The new form is a curious amalgam of the three 
great literary elements, history, philesophy, and 








poetry; the ingredients combined in such pro- 
portions as the necessities of the subject or the 
whim of the author might dictate. The histor- 
ical frame-work is the most rudimentary part, 
and give it names of imaginary history or ro- 
mance. 

The word romance carries hidden within it a 
curious history. When the classic language 
of the Romans had not, for centuries, been 
illuminated by any genius of the first magni- 
tude, it was insensibly corrupted and fused 
together with the jargon of those savage in- 
vaders who 

**Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibralter to the Libyan sands.” 

Hence arose a small sisterhood of languages 
in the south-west of Europe, each one of which 
was Latin, with its terminations filed off by 
some dialect of barbarous speech, and its intri- 
cacies of construction unraveled by some ruder 
language. Hence, from the word Rome, these 
various tongues derive the name Romanic, or 
Romance; and from the fact that most of their 
literary products were narratives of strange and 
improbable adventures in love or war, all such 
compositions received the title of romance. Tlie 
word novel is clearly derived from the French 
nouveau (new), the Italian novello, and ulti- 
mately from the Latin xovel/us, diminutive of 
novus (new); and, hence, implies freshness and 
newness of material—a striking misnomer for 
the majority of the class. But that the novel 
or romance form may be made a jeweled goblet, 
“with life’s elixir sparkling high,” has been 
sufficiently shown by such worthies as Sidney, 
Bunyan, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, De Foe, 
Bronté, Hughes, Thackeray, Bulwer, Dickens, 
and Scott. The appearance of woman and the 
novel in literature are almost simultaneous, and 
it is remarkable that the great majority of 
women who have given written instructions to 
the world, have employed the vehicle of fiction, 
There is something in the very nature of the 
romance which seems peculiarly adapted to the 
feminine mind. Giving full scope to the fancy 
and imagination, without requiring that com- 
mand over the higher resources of language 
and the richer veins of thought which poetry 
demands ; giving an ample arena for the display 
of narrative art, without necessitating that te- 
dious and toilsome delving into the dusty rec- 
ords of antiquity which is indispensable to 
historic excellence ; leaving many an interstice 
into which a twig of philosophy may be fitly 
inserted, without that order and continuity of 
thought which is necessary to crystallize a sys- 
tem, while it not only admits, but requires, that 
copious supply of detail and inexhaustible flow 
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of graceful language to which her department 
of human life renders her particularly prone,— 
the instrument of fiction is the very one whose 
strings seem to have been twisted and stretched 
that female fingers might discover their finest 
capacities of rapture. Nor is it any disparage- 
ment of the mind of woman to say that fiction 
is her native clime. Are not some of the finest 
productions which grace our language cast in 
the form of imaginative history? Where can 
we find religious instruction conveyed with such 
fascinating power, and yet with such soul-pierc- 
ing force and keenness, as in the homespun 
Saxon story of the Bedford Tinker? And are 
there not, in the books of such men as Bulwer, 
Dickens, Scott, delineations as vivid, pathos as 
deep and touching, wisdom as profound and 
sententious, and word-painting as clear and 
brilliant, as ever delighted the heart, or ever 
enchanted the eye of thought? Where shall we 
find] picturesque words and poetic images shaped 
and tinted with such delicate vividness to a 
picture of serene twilight so admirably as in 
the following sketch, from the novel entitled, 
“Woman; or, Pour et Contre,” by the poetic 
and eccentric curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin, the 
Rev. Charles Robert Maturin? The heroine, 
Eva Wentworth, of most saintly character, is 
dying of disappointment, and is introduced in 
the following scene, in which évery word, cir- 
cumstance, image, is in most exquisite keeping : 

“The glow of the western heaven was still 
resplendent and glorious; a little above, the 
blending hues of orange and azure were soften- 
ing into a mellow and indefinite light; and in 
the upper region of the air, a delicious blue 
darkness invited the eyes to repose in luxurious 
dimness. One star alone showed its trembling 
head; another and another, like infant births 
of light; and in the dark east the half-moon, 
like a bark of pearl, came on through the deep 
still ocean of heaven.” 

The beauties of which the novel form is capa- 
ble are simply innumerable. That we seldom 
find them exemplified, is due to the weakness 
of their authors, and to the fact that cruditics 
will be swallowed with avidity from the cup of 
romance which are, of themselves, little more 
than disgusting—a circumstance which reflects 
much credit upon the intrinsic excellence of the 
goblet. The novel is, in short, an epitome of 
literature, combining the charms of history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, into one Gordian twine. That 
it is possible for fictron to reanimate and re- 
clothe with living flesh the dry bones of dead 
heroes in history’s Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
give to the airy nothings of musty chronologies 
and chronicles “a local habitation and a name,” 





has been so amply shown by Bulwer, Scott, 
and Miihlbach, and a score of others, as to 
leave little room for cavil. That philosophy, 
clear, wholesome, and profound, may profusely 
stud the page of romance, the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” and “ Rasselas, the Prince of Abyssinia,” 
abundantly attest ; and that poetry of the rich- 
est and most delicious quality may be mixed with 
the fictitious draught, the lovely twilight scene 
above cited, and scores of others which might 
be readily collated, bear witness. In maintain- 
ing, then, that fiction is the most congenial 
sphere for female genius, and that there is sig- 
nificance in their contemporaneous appearance, 
no disparagement whatsoever is designed or 
even possible. 

The striking difference between pagan and 
Christian society is this: In the former, domes- 
tic life is slighted’; in the latter, insisted upon. 
In the former, domestic life can scarcely be said 
to exist, since we know that the Greeks out- 
orientaled the Orientals in their jealous guar- 
dianship of women, keeping them confined and 
secluded from the sociéty of any man beyond 
the family circle, insomuch that Aspasia stained 
herself with infamy by appearing in the public 
assembly; and with the Romans the brutal 
games of the amphitheater displaced every 
purer enjoyment. In the pagan code, passion 
usurps the throne of sentiment; Christianity 
reinstates the spiritual and refined. Hence en- 
larged privileges for woman; hence the right 
to liberal, indeed to any, culture; and hence 
her present honorable début upon the stage 
of letters. 

From the fact that the feminine soul is more 
intense than the masculine, either for purity or 
pollution, and that it is the refined, heavenly 
spirit of Christianity, our hopes for the renova- 
tion and exaltation of future literature can hardly 
be tom sanguine. A comparison of almost any 
book of the present day with many a publica- 
tion but a century old, would astonish with the 
advance which has been made in chastity and 
refinement, however we may have failed to 
eclipse some of the more conspicuous glories 
of a former day. We may have no mountain- 
summits more lofty and sublime than arose in 
an elder age, but we do not sink into so many 
dark and malarious valleys. The literature of 
the nineteenth century is a far-extending and 
elevated plateau, fanned with airs most health- 
ful and pure, and abounding in the most luxuri- 
ant growth of all the nutritious esculents and 
breadstuffs of thought, which are given in abun- 
dant measure to the poorest and meanest, though 
few may be the oaks and pines and cedars of 
Lebanon that stand forever pointing to the sky. 
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There is scarcely any doubt that this purity 
results from the advent of woman; for any page 
of Horace, of Ariosto, of Dryden’s drama, or 
of our thrice glorious Shakespeare—who is a 
model of chastity in comparison with his con- 
temporaries—is sufficient to prove that the most 
bewitching intellectual beauties may be neigh- 
pored by the foulest moral deformities. We 
may, then, confidently hope, from what woman 
has already done, that her increased and en- 
larged activity will soon lift the book-world up 
to the unclouded light of heaven. The influ- 
ence of woman was never more justly praised 
and indicated than by the darling of the Ger- 
man people, Frederic Schiller, in one of his 
most admirable lyrics: 


“Ehret die Frauen ! sie flechten und weben 
Himmlische Rosen ins irdishe Leben, 
Flechten der Liebe beglueckendes Band, 

Und in der Grazie zuechtigem Schleier 

Naehren sie wachsam das ewige Feuer 
Schoener Gefuehle mit heiliger Hand.”’ 

‘*Honor the women, they weave and entwine 

Roses of heaven in this earth-life of thine— 

Weave they love’s tender and magical band, 
And, wrapped in the mantle of modest reserve, 
Watch they, and quenchless forever preserve, 

The fire of pure feelings with holiest hand.” 


“ Aber, wie leise von Zephyr erschuettert, 
Schnell die zolische Harfe erzittert, 
Also die fuehlende Seele der Frau.”’ 


‘*But as, when lightly by zephyr ’t is shaken, 
The soft harp zolian doth quickly awaken, 
E’en thus the woman’s fine sensitive soul.” 

Let us earnestly hope and devoutly pray, that 
this heaven-tuned zolian harp may continue to 
quiver and tremble with the touch of heavenly 
breezes, till all the harsh dissonance brayed by 
drum and symbol and martial trumpet shall be 
but the forgotten clangors of the past, forever 
drowned by the echoes of celestial harmony. 





POMP AND PERSEVERANCE. 
BY ERSKINE M. HAMILTON. 


GREAT man and profound was Dr. Pil- 

dose, not only in his own estimation, but 

in the estimation of every one in the vil- 
lage. What good grounds there were for such 
a reputation, it would be hard to say; but then 
the doctor had the reputation, and that was suf- 
ficient. He never said any thing, the doctor 
did n’t ; yet his simple “ Hum !—ah!” given in 
grave guttural tone, went farther than the com- 
bined speech of the entire community. If his 
silence were potential, his two hundred and odd 
pounds of physical weight were equally so. 
There was nothing uncommon in this; for we 
all know that a man of fine, commanding phy- 
sique and little mind will succeed in almost any 





community, where your little dapper man of 
brains will most signally fail. And so it was 
that the doctor had overborne every body in the 
village ; and, somehow, every body had meekly 
submitted to be overborne. 

No town-meeting, Church-meeting, or school 
committee could safely proceed without his 
weighty presence. Whatever chairman presided 
on such occasions who did not deferentially ask 
the doctor’s opinion before putting a question, 
or what crowd ever refused assent to that 
opinion? Woe it was to the unlucky wight who 
dared seek fame by opposition! The awful 
silence of the audience, the deliberate flourish 
of the doctor’s bandana, and the loud judicial 
snort of his nasal organ, were always sufficient 
to cow and crush such aspirant in the dust of 
humiliation. 

Yes: the name of Pildose was a power in the 
land; and through the years the doctor ruled 
the village with a ponderousness of silence and 
body that was absolute. No other physician 
thrived in shat village without the sanction of 
Dr. Pildose. Several had tried the experiment, 
and hung out their “shingles” in opposition ; 
but it was in vain. The awful snort of disap- 
probation from the doctor, and his utterance of 
the single word “quack,” settled the matter. 
The whole community acquiesced, and frowned 
thé new-comer down immediately ; and, if the 
unlucky intruder had any means left, he fled 
away, vaguely wondering at his own temerity 
in Opposing so great a man as Dr. Pildose, or 
in fondly believing himself possessed of any 
medical knowledge whatever. 

As, one after the other, these competitors 
came, spun up for a while, and shone with fee- 
ble light and then disappeared, the old doctor 
only smiled with grim contempt, and settled his 
great double chin more firmly in the massive 
folds of his silken necktie. “Quacks!” he had 
said, and every body had answered, “Amen.” 

Have you not in your mind’s eye, intelligent 
reader, some specimen of a village great man— 
great simply in pounds avoirdupois and his own 
estimation—who, by sheer power of bodily 
weight and solemn impudence, has brought the 
entire neighborhood to his way of thinking? 
So it was with Dr. Pildose. He had started on 
the presumption that he was a great man; the 
community had meekly yielded to his views ; 
and he now firmly believed it himself. “ For,” 
he argued, “what every body conceded must 
certainly be true.” 

Howbeit, one beautiful Summer morning, as, 
with stately, solemn steppings, the doctor 
moved along the village street, his gaze was ar- 
rested by a bright new sign swinging from a 
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corner office—swinging in the same spot where 
many new signs had swung so unavailingly be- 
fore. The doctor paused. Gravely he pro- 
duced his goki-bowed spectacles, wiped the 
glasses carefully on his bandana, adjusted them 
to his nose, and proceeded to read. “Charles 
Rushbrook, Physician and Surgeon,” was the 
inscription. “Humph!” snorted Dr. Pildose, 
and with ponderous stride he moved along. 
But, as the doctor passed on his way, the 
little door of the office aforesaid opened, and a 
pair of bright, clear hazel eyes gazed after his 
retreating figure. And, while the eyes are look- 
ing at the doctor, let us look at theirowner. A 
young man, apparently twenty-four, tall, erect, 
and sinewy, with well-shaped head firmly fixed 
on broad, powerful shoulders ; hair brown and 
curly; with a face, not handsome or unhand- 
some, but a kindly, pleasant, cheerful face, with 
a mouth that bespoke a character resolute and 
decided, if needs be. And, with this cursory 
description, you have the owner of the eyes and 
the new sign—Charles Rushbrook, M. D. 
Charles Rushbrook, or “ Dr. Charlie,” as his 
sisters delighted to call him, had just graduated 
from one of the first medical colleges in the 
land. He was thoroughly in love with his pro- 
fession; had studied hard, and, so far as the 
theory of medicine and surgery went, he was 
fully competent. All he wanted was experience, 
and, of course, practice. Some friend had rec- 
ommended Elderbush as a favorable location ; 
and thither Dr. Charlie had gone, innocently 
oblivious of Dr. Pildose ; for, strangely enough, 
that great man’s fame did not extend from “ Dan 
to Beer-sheba,” and Dr. Charlie had never even 
heard of him. But the gossipy old lady, at 
whose house the young physician had engaged 
boarding, soon enlightened him. \ With sundry 
expressive shakes of the head, she informed 
him of the various physicians who had come, 
struggled on for a while, and then left—fright- 
ened away by the awful frown of Dr. Pildose ; 
and she advised Dr. Charlie that perhaps, 
though she doubted it, he “might get on the 
blind side of Dr. Pildose,” and thus be permit- 
ted to remain. “For,” she added, “you see, 
old Pildose has got every last one in this ’ere 
town under his thumb, and no one dare n’t say 
his soul’s his own, without his say-so.” To all 
of which, Dr. Charlie only responded with a 
merry laugh; yet, nevertheless, his lips com- 
pressed in a manner indicating any thing but a 
determination to yield to the “say-so” of Dr. 
Pildose, be it good or ill. He resolved, indeed, 
that, no matter how others had fared, he would 
not leave until he had given people fair oppor- 
tunity to test his merit, if he had any. Anyhow, 


” 





weakly yielding was not among either his merits 
or demerits. 

Of course, Dr. Pildose began forthwith to 
put his peculiar tactics into operation for the 
suppression of the new-comer. Whenever he 
spoke of Dr. Charlie, it was as a “ half-grown 
fledgeling, ground out from some medical mill, 
who had come down to teach old doctors their 
business ;” or, as a “conceited young puppy, 
who knew, probably, more about unpaid tailors’ 
bills and the price of bears’-oil, than he did of 
materia medica.” 

With such elegant and courteous expressions 
did Dr. Pildose prejudice the village mind, and 
meanwhile the object of his displeasure passed 
to and fro, between boarding-house and office, 
with cheerful nonchalance, apparently heedless 
of the fact that he was left severely alone; 
or, at least, he was nowise perturbed thereat. 
And the “snubbing process” was tried by Dr. 
Pildose as well. When, perchance, he met Dr, 
Charlie, he passed him with a lofty, grandilo- 
quent air, never noticing the polite salutation 
which the young man was always careful to 
give him, though if he had, he might have dis- 
covered a slight curl on that gentleman’s lip, 
Indeed, on such occasions the entire ease and 
good-breeding of the young man rather discom- 
posed Dr. Pildose, and he always felt, some- 
how, that instead of snubbing the new-comer, 
he himself was the party snubbed. But this 
the old doctor would never acknowledge, even 
to himself; but would knit his shaggy eye- 
brows, and stride forward, feeling very angry 
at nothing in particular. 

While speaking the truth, let us also be just 
to Dr. Pildose. Away down in his heart was a 
great deal of kindly feeling and good-nature, if 
you could get at it; but the long years of defer- 
ence and yielding to his opinion by every body, 
had so coated over that good-nature with com- 
placent, selfish conceit, that the old doctor was 
hardly aware of its existence himself. If Dr. 
Charlie had approached him in a fawning, sup- 
plicating way, he might have been received into 
favor, and he might not. But there was noth- 
ing fawning or obsequious in Dr. Charlie’s 
make. He naturally felt indignant at the churl- 
ishness of the old doctor, yet went on his way 
with a cheerful equanimity that was gall and 
bitterness to Dr. Pildose, who watched daily for 
the new sign to be taken down, and the young 
man to leave the place. 

But the new sign was not taken down, and 
Dr. Charlie remained. Every Sabbath since 
his coming, the young physician had attended 
the little church where the village people gath- 
ered for worship. He had not done so to 
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a 
attract altention, avertise himself, or from mock 
show of piety—Dr. Charlie was free from all 
that—but from the simple reason that the “train 
up achild in the way he should go” of his home 
life had proved in him a truism. The “ Dr. 
Charlie” of manhood was the “ Dr. Charlie” his 
mother wished him to be. At home he was an 
active worker in the Sabbath-school; and here, 
as at home, whatever his hands found to do, he 
did with his might. 

Although Dr. Pildose was regular in his at- 
tendance at church, yet, like many “great men” 
who have reached mature years, he preferred a 
warm dinner to remaining an hour after morn- 
ing service; and, therefore, the Sabbath-school 
was permitted to run in its own way. Here 
Dr. Charlie was warmly welcomed. He took 
hold with a will; and people soon discovered his 
superior education, and, insensibly to them- 
selves, began to look up to him with respect 
and deference. More and more, as the weeks 
slipped by, the weight of the school manage- 
ment fell upon the broad, willing shoulders of 
Dr. Charlie. 

If Dr. Pildose did not come to the Sabbath- 
school, his daughter, Miss Fanny Pildose, did. 
Miss Fanny—a _ beautiful, sensible girl of 
twenty—presided at the organ; and Dr. Char- 
lie, possessing a fine tenor voice, soon found 
himself instalied as leader of the school singing. 
Now, to those of our readers who are connected 
with choirs, singing societies, and the like, we 
should outrage all fact, did we not state that 
henceforward these young people became fast 
friends. It was certainly charming to see, each 
Sabbath, the eager politeness with which Dr. 
Charlie always found the place in the singing- 
book, and then placed it before the fair organ- 
ist; and, indeed, equally charming to witness 
the willing patience of Miss Fanny to be thus 
served. Dr. Charlie was fond of good music, 
and admired Miss Fanny’s fine playing; in fact, 
he afterward said she was the “ most beautiful 
organist he ever knew.” We suppose the ad- 
miration was mutual, as Miss Fanny thought— 

But we are too fast. Come to think of it, 
strangely enough, that young lady never told, 
even us, what she did think on this important 
subject. We regret thus to keep the reader in 
ignorance; but what can we do when we are in 
ignorance ourself? This we know, however, 
that each recurring Sabbath, after school ad- 
journed, Dr. Charlie almost invariably inquired, 
“Are you going my way, Miss Pildose?” and 
the young lady as invariably answered, “ Thank 
you!” whatever that meant. Anyhow, what- 
ever way Miss Fanny went, Dr. Charlie was 
sure to go. Curious, wasn’t it? And that 

Vor. XXXIII.—17 








“way,” beginning at the church-door, always 
ended at the foot of the hill, where the little 
gate opened upon a foot-path that wound up to 
the stately mansion of Dr. Pildose. Thus and 
thus passed the pleasant Summer months at 
Elderbush, so far as this story goes. 

To all of which, meanwhile, Dr. Pildose re- 
mained in blissful ignorance. To be sure, once, 
when, in the presence of his family, he made 
some remark against the young man, he was 
surprised at a few spirited words of defense 
from Fanny; but he thought little of it, and 
soon forgot the matter. However, his eyes 
were soon opened. Deacon Tottle, good man, 
was the leader of the Church singing, and being 
anxious to secure the best musical talent for 
the Church, he invited Dr. Charlie to a seat in 
the choir. Unfortunate Deacon Tottle! you 
knew not the displeasure that act would call 
forth! 

The voluntary of the next Sabbath “was 
splendid ;” so every body thought, and so 
thought Dr. Pildose, ensconced with decorous 
dignity in the family pew. Especially did the 
fine tenor voice attract general attention; and, 
in his admiration, Dr. Pildose looked around to 
discover its owner. What did he discover? 
Horror! there was Dr. Charlie; and there, too, 
was Miss Fanny singing from the same book 
with the “impudent fellow.” Dr. Pildose was 
indignant. He pulled forth his bandana, and 
gave vent to such a terrific nasal explosion that 
half the congregation looked about them, and 
little Miss Sparkle dropped her hymn-book; 
while Master Tommy Pildose, who had slipped 
up into the gallery to get away from paternal 
eyes, was so startled in his slumber as to fall 
from his seat to the floor. However, Dr. Pil- 
dose made no further demonstration; but gazed 
forward at the pulpit, with grim solemnity, for 
the remainder of the service. We are afraid 
the sermon did him little good, if, indeed, he 
heard it at all. 

“ Who was that conceited—that young fellow, 
who sang with you in the choir to-day?” he 
inquired of his daughter on reaching home. 
The doctor knew well enough; but his suspi- 
cions were aroused and he wished to sound 
Miss Fanny. 

“Why, that is Dr. Rushbrook. I think he is 
a splendid singer, don’t you?” replied Fanny, 
blushing slightly. 

“No, I don’t!” answered her father gruffly. 
“You are not acquainted with him, I hope?” 

“Why, yes, sir, a little. That is, I have 
known him all Summer. He leads the singing 


in Sunday-school, you know,” answered Miss. 


Fanny, blushing still more. 
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“Humph! leads the singing in Sunday-school, 
does he? the miserable quack!” And, very 
angry at something, the old doctor thundered 
across the hall into his library, and closed the 
door, with a slam, after him. 

Later in the day, he announced, as though it 
had just occurred to him, that, owing to the 
stormy weather and consequent muddy condi- 
tion of the roads, it was his wish that Fanny 
should ride home with the rest of the family 
from Church, and cease attending the Sabbath- 
school for the Winter. Knowing how useless 
it was to seek a reversal of the paternal decree, 
Miss Fanny sought her room that night in tears. 

If Fanny was unhappy, so was her father. 
The suspicions of Dr. Pildose were any thing 
but a comfort to him. From his first efforts at 
“frowning down” Dr. Charlie, he had, through 
some curious process of the mind, be¢ome con- 
vinced that the young man was a scoundrel, 
who ought to be exposed, and it was his duty 
to expose him if he only knew how. He had 
used his influence to keep practice away from 
Dr. Charlie, and had succeeded; but here was 
a new difficulty. Did the daring intruder, not 
content with defying his will by remaining in 
the village, think to entrap his daughter in mar- 
riage? Dr. Pildose groaned at the thought. 
He worried about it all the evening, thought 
about it going to bed, and his mind was full of 
it on the following morning when he passed 
down the street to his office. 

“The contemptible pretender!” he solilo- 
quized. “1’ll show him how—” 

And before finishing the sentence, the old 
doctor turned a corner and came plump against 
Dr. Charlie. Both were surprised at the collis- 
ion, and the young man had commenced some 
hasty words of apology when the angry thought, 
still uppermost in the old doctor’s mind, sud- 
denly found vent: 

“You villain! who said you might marry my 
daughter?” 

“Marry your daughter? I—that is—I don’t 
quite understand you,” began the young man, 
in stammering surprise. 

But the old doctor, feeling ‘hat he was cutting 
a ridiculous figure, interrupted him: 

“Nothing, nothing; I merely made a mis- 
take.” Then he walked away, with a somewhat 
undignified haste. 

“What an old goose I am, to blurt things 
out so!” he muttered, as he hurried forward. 

Dr. Charlie looked after him a moment, with 
an amused expression creeping into his face, 
which changed to something akin to sadness. 
He had at first viewed such churlishness with 
contempt; but now, since his acquaintance with 








Fanny, he felt a strong desire to conciliate her 
father. The hasty words just uttered by Dr, 
Pildose sank into his memory, however, and 
prepared him for the future. In the light of 
those words, he was not disappointed at miss- 
ing Fanny from her place in the Sabbath-school; 
neither was he surprised when, one day, Dea. 
con Tottle approached him, with stammering 
hesitation, and informed him that, owing to cer. 
tain reasons that he, the deacon, felt unwilling 
to divulge, it was deemed inexpedient for Dr, 
Charlie to remain longer in the Church choir, 
The poor deacon, fairly overcome with embar- 
rassment and real pain at his unpleasant task, 
again and again assured the young man: 

“It’s none of my doing, Dr. Rushbrook, it’s 
none of my doing! I would gladly have you 
remain with us; but then—that is—I can’t help 
it, you know.” 

“Don’t be troubled about it, Deacon,” an. 
swered the young man, smiling sadly; “I am 
well aware who is at the bottom of my dis- 
missal; yet I trust by good conduct to merit 
and receive, some time, the esteem of the com- 
munity, and live down even Azs ill-will.” 

“God grant you may, young man!” replied 
the deacon, evidently much relieved, and speak- 
ing fervently as he grasped Dr. Charlie’s hand. 
“Tf you stick to that, you will come out all right ; 
for,” he added, as he turned away, “you know 
‘man proposes, but God disposes.’ So it will 
prove in your case, see if it don’t!” 

“Man proposes, but God disposes!” how 
true that is in human affairs!—the very evil 
men seek to do, sometimes bringing forth the 
best good. Men, in their efforts to injure oth- 
ers, often overreach themselves, and produce 
an entirely different result from the one striven 
for. It so happened that Dr. Pildose had a pa- 
tient—a boy—troubled with a disease that had 
completely baffled the old dpctor’s skill. This 
disease finally developed into something like an 
abscess, and settled in dangerous proximity to 
the heart. Dr. Pildose was a good physician, 
and he knew that one of two things must occur ; 
the boy must die, or a surgical operation must 
be performed. He dreaded to lose a patient, 
for it would injure his reputation; and he 
equally dreaded to perform an operation, as he 
knew full well that a single slip of the knife 
might prove instantly fatal, if, indeed, the boy 
survived the operation at all. What to do, he 
did not know. 

At this juncture, one morning, when he had 
made his usual call, the boy’s father spoke of 
his son’s continued illness, and hesitatingly sug- 
gested that another physician should be called. 
Now, Dr. Pildose was secretly glad to hear this, 
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though he answered with assumed coolness, “If 
they did n’t like his treatment, they were at lib- 
erty to employ some one else.” 

He knew that “some one else” would be Dr. 
Charlie, as the only other physician in the 
place ; and he allowed himself to indulge in the 
unworthy thought that here was a splendid 
chance to crush out the young man, by having 
the patient die under his care instead of his 
own. To deal fairly with Dr. Pildose, as he 
was driving home, he felt somehow he was act- 
ing the coward; and his conscience gave him 
some unpleasant twinges in consequence. 

“Pooh! pooh!” he muttered, in answer to 
the inward monitor, “what does it matter? 
The boy would die, if he had all the doctors in 
the world to attend him !” 

Very likely he would. 

And so it was, that as Dr. Pildose left the 
case, Dr. Charlie took it in charge. Dr. Char- 
lie was not deceived. When he examined the 
patient, he at once guessed the reason of the 
old doctor’s abandonment, and he felt inclined 
to do the same thing himself. But when he 
caught an appealing glance from the poor sick 
boy, and heard the tearful question of the 
mother, “O, can’t you do something for him, 
Doctor ?” his soul went out in a great prayer to 
God, as he answered, solemnly : 

“Madam, your boy is in great danger, very 
great danger; but, with God’s help, I will save 
him!” 

Noble resolve! Dr. Charlie felt almost as- 
sured of success, as soon as he uttered it. 
Within him something seemed to whisper, 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.” And with 
reliant step, walking back to his office, over and 
over again he uttered the prayerful resolve, 

“God helping me, I will save him !” 

Assiduous, thereafter, was the young physi- 
cian at the bedside of his patient. Day after 
day, he was found there, using all his skill to 
secure a favorable condition for the inevitable 
operation. At last there came a day when, if 
at all, it could safely be performed. Memorable 
day! the most memorable of the young physi- 
cian’s whole life—a day when, if ever, he felt 
so utterly weak, so utterly in need of a higher, 
a Diviner power. A human life was dependent 
on his feeble skill; and again and again, 
throughout the morning, he felt inclined to 
snrink from the task, and shirk it altogether. 
But no; that would be cowardly. He would 
do his duty, come what may; for whatever hap- 
pened, it was his duty to try, and the result was 
with God. 

The two gentlemen called in to assist, after- 





ward spoke of the wonderful composure, the 
calm, cool deliberation, with which the young 
physician went about his fearful task; and al- 
though their duty was simply to keep the pa- 
tient in position, yet they trembled as with an 
ague. But not so with Dr. Charlie; his face 
was pale, very pale to be sure, but full of noble, 
unyielding resolution. Not a muscle stirred, 
not a nerve twitched, as, with careful hand, the 
knife cut its way into the quivering flesh. How 
silent it was in the room! Nearer and nearer, 
the knife drew to the heart—a single slip, an 
awkward stroke, and a human life would go 
out forever. But a careful hand was on the 
knife, and God’s hand was over all. With face 
that had grown ashy in its paleness, the young 
physician worked on in the awful stillness, until 
at last, he made one final, quick, unerring stroke ; 
the abscess was opened and the boy was saved. 

“Thank God !” 

Dr. Charlie sank back on his chair. The se- 
vere strain upon his mental and physical powers 
relaxed, and for the moment he was completely 
overcome. Little remained to be done, now, 
further than careful nursing ; and thenceforward 
the patient’s recovery was only a question of 
time. 

This case, so difficult and so successful, was 
the turning-point in Dr. Charlie’s career, so far 
as practice was concerned ; he could not com- 
plain of lack of business after that. Every 
body heard of it, and every body talked of the 
“new doctor,” and of the wonderful cure of 
Tom Blake’s boy ; and all Dr. Pildose had said 
could not, henceforth, keep patronage away from 
Dr. Charlie. It is questionable whether Dr. 
Pildose would now have done so, if he could. 
He heard of the operation the day after it 
was performed ; and, in his first surprise, so far 
forgot himself as to exclaim in professional 
admiration : 

“It is indeed a wonderful cure! a wonderful 
cure! I couldn’t have done better myself!” 

Dr. Charlie smiled when some one repeated 
the remark to him; and he noticed thereafter 
the old doctor no longer ignored him altogether, 
when passing, but condescended a slight nod 
in answer to his polite salutation. In his secret 
soul, Dr. Pildose began to think he had dealt 
unjustly by the young man, and he desired to 
make amends; but he could not overcome his 
prejudice, get down from his dignity and pride 
sufficiently, to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong. Day by day, however, Dr. Charlie dis- 
covered, by many little things, that the old 
doctor was relenting toward him; yet did not 
Miss Fanny take her old place in the Sabbath- 
school, nor did he have any chance of meeting 
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her whatever, save in a clandestine manner, and 
that he would not resort to. 

To be plain about the matter, Dr. Charlie 
was very much in love with Fanny Pildose; 
and, until he overcame her father’s ill-will, he 
felt but little pleasure in his present business 
success. In other words, like all lovers who 
meet like obstacles, Dr. Charlie was unhappy. 

One day, as Deacon Tottle was passing down 
the street, he met Dr. Pildose. 

“ How do you do, Doctor ?” 

“How do you do, Deacon? Oh!—ah!— 
Deacon—now I think of it,” said the doctor, 
pausing in his walk, as though struck with some 
sudden thought (he had been thinking of it for 
a week past), “it seems to me the choir is not 
as good as it might be. Can’t you get some 
better singers ?” 

“Why,” said the deacon, pondering a little, 
“T don’t know. I have been thinking some of 
getting Nathan Freeman. He can sing pretty 
well.” 

“ Humph !” snorted the old doctor, “ Free- 
man is no singer. Can’t you think of some one 
else ?—a good tenor voice, for instance ?” 

“ Well, no;” and the deacon shook his head 
doubtfully. “I know of no other, unless it is 
Dr. Rushbrook ;, and you don’t like him.” 

“Don’t like him! Why, man, I ’ve nothing 
against him. If he is a good singer, get him, 
by all means.” 

“J —that is—why—most certainly,” said the 
deacon, in stammering surprise. ‘“ Of course, 
I'll get him, if you wish it.” 

“] wish any thing that will add to the effi- 
ciency of our Church singing,” answered Dr. 
Pildose, with some austerity. Then he resumed 
his walk. 

Deacon Tottle watched him until he turned a 
street-corner. 

“Curious, now; it really is!” he muttered 
perplexedly. “I got the young man to leave 
because I thought the old doctor hinted that 
way. Guess I must have been mistaken; or 
misunderstood matters somehow.” 

And so Dr. Charlie came back to the choir 
again. Here he saw Fanny; but it was only 
during Church service; and he was far from 
satisfied. The continued prejudice, or pride 
rather, of her father prevented any closer com- 
munion. How long the pride of Dr. Pildose 
would have withstood his better feelings, we do 
not know. Certain it is, for some time back, 
his conscience troubled him. He now believed 
he had wronged the young man. He would 
make amends. But, then, what would people 
say? His pride could n’t stand that. But an 
accident compelled him at last. 


” 








We say accident, though we are not a thorough 
believer in such things. On the contrary, we 
love to think of our life as a tangled web; with 
a watchful eye, a loving hand, controlling, guid- 
ing, gathering up the threads that shall bring us 
at last safe home to Him who hath bought us 
with a price. 

The cold Winter days had given place to early 
Spring ; and a gentleman came one morning to 
request the presence of Dr. Pildose in the coun- 
try. As it was a considerable distance, the old 
doctor started in his carriage. He had driven 
but a little way, when some object by the road- 
side frightened his horse ; and, in spite of the 
doctor’s efforts, the terrified animal dashed for- 
ward with tremendous speed. In vain did Dr, 
Pildose pull on the lines; they snapped in 
twain. In vain he shouted to the horse; it 
only frightened him the more. 

But the end soon came. Turning a corner, 
a wheel struck a large stone, the carriage was 
overturned, and Dr. Pildose thrown heavily to 
the ground. Fortunately, some people passing 
at the time saw the accident, and hastened to 
his aid. He was quite severely bruised from 
the fall; but, most serious of all, his leg was 
broken. As carefully as possible, he was con- 
veyed home, and, groaning and complaining 
from the pain, was placed in bed. When his 
frightened family gathered around him, he called 
out: 

“ Send for a doctor !” 

“Fanny, get some one to go after Dr. Rush- 
brook,” directed Mrs. Pildose, in answer to the 
request. , 

“ What’s that ?” said the old doctor, looking 
up; “Dr. Rushbrook! I don’t want Aim /” 

“ Why, papa, there is no other doctor to send 
for,” explained Fanny, coming forward. 

Her father made no reply, but, with a deep 
groan, turned over with his face to the wall, 
and remained still for a while. But the pain 
in the injured limb would not allow him to be 
quiet long, and soon he called again: 

“Fanny !” 

“ Well, papa ?” 

“Send for Dr. Rushbrook right away !” 

A half-hour later, the door opened, and Dr. 
Charlie came in. As he drew near the bedside, 
the old doctor looked at him a moment from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 

“Dr. Rushbrook, I have sent for you because 
I needed you. But, in the first place, I wish to 
ask your pardon for the past. Ever since you 
came here, I have—” 

“Pray, don’t mention it,” interposed Dr. 
Charlie. 

“Don’t interrupt me, young man,” said Dr. 
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ingen 
Pildose, with some show of severity; “don’t 
interrupt me. I mean to say my Say. I repeat, 
I have injured you; spoken against you; kept 
business from you; and now I sincerely ask 
your pardon. So, if you can forgive me, why, 
here is an old simpleton’s hand; though, in 
truth, it’s his leg that needs the most attention 
now.” 

It is needless to say that Dr. Charlie accepted 
the proffered hand; and also repaired the 
broken limb. And when he left, it was with a 
lighter step than he came; for at last he had 
conquered the friendship of the great Dr. Pil- 
dose. 

From the nature of the case, the recovery of 
Dr. Pildose was a slow one; and Dr. Charlie 
made frequent visits to the house on the hill- 
side. Indeed, his visits were more frequent 
than the condition of his patient required ; and 
in the course of time, curiously enough, he 
seemed to forget who his was, and visited Miss 
Fanny altogether. However, Dr. Pildose made 
no objection to the change; and when his 
broken limb had fully healed, and Dr. Charlie 
asked payment for his services in shape of Miss 
Fanny’s hand, why—the old doctor paid the bill. 

And so, gentle reader, Dr. Charlie and Fanny 
Pildose struck up a life partnership. Howbeit, 
the little office sign down in the village now 
reads: “ Pildose & Rushbrook, Physicians and 
Surgeons.” 





THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 





BY JENNIE F. WILLING. 





F all the encouraging signs of the times, 

none gives better cheer than the advance 

movement of the missionary cause. Never 
before was so much money given for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen. Never before were 
there so many men and women ready to go as 
missionaries to foreign fields. This indicates a 
healthful religious life; for the measure of the 
aggressive zeal of the Church is the exact 
measure of its vitality. 

The cail made by the Missionary Board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, for a heavy 
increase of funds, must not be neglected. Like 
exercise prescribed for invalids, it must be 
attended to. The patient may be reluctant or 
plethoric; so much the more need of stirring 
the blood. 

It will require a deal of persistent effort to 
arouse the people to meet the demand. And 
what if it does? Can there be a better invest- 
ment of prayer and eloquence, than in instruct- 





ing the Church in its duty to the heathen? We 
have shirked our responsibility so long, it will 
take tornadoes of fervor to arouse us from our 
stupor and indolence. Selfishness is the bane 
of our piety. Missionary zeal is one of the 
Lord’s antidotes. They are the noblest evan- 
gelists who take our thought off ourselves 
(when once our case is placed in Christ’s hands, 
by our consecration and trust), and set us caring 
for the salvation of others. We can not pray 
or work for people of whose need we do not 
know, The men and women who will instruct 
us about those for whom God holds us respon- 
sible, are doing us a rare service. The Savior 
was indignant with those who could discern the 
face of the sky, but who would not discern the 
signs of the times, indicating so plainly that his 
kingdom was at hand. He intimated that theirs 


was a moral obtuseness; for he called them ' 


“hypocrites.” Let us not fall into like con- 
demnation. Let us not fail to recognize the 
agencies God is using. 

A great force has been evolved during the 
last decade. According to the old German 
myth, it was the kiss of a warlike prince that 
wakened the Sleeping Beauty. This new power 
has been called into action by the rough lip of 
war. The women of the land learned from 
their Sanitary and Christian Commission efforts, 
that they could do strong work, and carry heavy 
interests, and yet be all the better fitted for 
their blessed, beautiful home life. The nation, 
in its sore need, was glad to waive its centuries- 
old veto, and say, “Amen.” The world recog- 
nizes this force, and is ready to make use of it. 
It is opening the industries, trades, business 
and professions to women. The flesh and the 
devil are not one whit behind. They are grasp- 
ing for their full share of this power. Shall the 
Church fail to make way for it in God’s work? 
Providence says, “ No.” This Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society is a sluice through which this 
power shall be turned on the machinery of 
evangelism. We are beginning to apprehend 
the meaning of that word of Paul, “In Christ, 
there is neither male nor female.” Unless we 
greatly mistake the signs of the times, God is 
bringing into his own service this reserve force— 
the energies and efficiencies of women. So we 
need not worry about the success of this Society. 
The only danger is, that the women of the 
Church will fail to hear God’s voice, and come 
up to his help. If they will but respond to his 
call, he will carry their burdens, and lead them 
to sure victory. 

It is absolutely necessary to the permanence 
of the advance movement of the missionary 
cause, that the women take their full share in it. 
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Like all attempts at reform, it can not last if 
it depends mainly upon the enthusiasm of the 
few. Antzus renewed his strength, only when 
he touched his mother, the Earth. No cause 
can prosper without the sympathy of the com- 
mon people. 

Women are more largely responsible for pub- 
lic sentiment than men are. You may commit 
a man to a reform; but unless you convert his 
wife, sooner or later, she will outwit you, and 
turn him back to his old selfishness. As moth- 
ers, women wield unlimited power. As a com- 
pensation for the risks and sorrows of maternity, 
God has put into their hands a scepter such 
as no monarch ever held. Their words and 
thoughts crystallize in the lives of those who 
come after them. They have the heart, all to 
themselves, when it is new and fresh, and when 
every touch will last to the end. Others may 
write their maxims over what the mother has 
traced, but, like the first writing upon the pal- 
impsest, hers will last, long after theirs is faded 
and worn away. Her hand shapes the life. 

So I say, this missionary revival must fail of 
permanence, unless the women are aroused to 
use their power upon public sentiment in its 
behalf. How can this be done? A vital ques- 
tion—one upon which hinges the salvation of 
many people. Let us try to answer it. There 
must be ample instruction about the needs of 
the heathen. It is a short road to a woman’s 
heart. She has a discipline in the sick-room, 
by the cradle’s side, and at the dying bed, that 
makes her sensibilities warm and quick. She 
is not indifferent to Christ’s claims. —Two women 
respond to his call, where one man heeds him. 
Women must be religious. Many have their 
heart’s love tangled about those who wander in 
sins and dangers to the world’s end. They can 
exist, only as kings are said to reign, “by the 
grace of God.” Women are ingenious in de- 
vice—clever at carrying their points. “What 
woman wills, God wills,” says the French prov- 
erb. If women are made to know the extreme 
needs of the heathen, they will certainly be 
ready to do what they can for them. How can 
they be led to look into this work—to make 
themselves intelligent about it? Only by laying 
upon them a share of its responsibilities. We 
are all too busy to spend time acquiring knowl- 
edge that we do not expect to use. Freedmen’s 
Aid men do not understand Church Extension 
details. Machinists may listen to agricultural 
lectures, but they carry away only what con- 
cerns their part of the business. We can not 
teach by simply pouring in facts. Our students 
will retain little more than what we get them to 
say themselves about the lessons. Women 





listen to missionary sermons as demurely and 
respectfully as possible; their thought, mean. 
while, busy with practical matters that depend 
upon their energy and skill. Catechise them, 
and you will find that, like the worldly-minded 
merchants, farmers, and lawyers, who come to 
Church out of curiosity or courtesy, and who 
pretend to no responsibility of the cause on 
hand, they have no notion of the number or 
efficiency of missionaries, the feasibility of this 
or that plan of extending the work, its risks, 
costs, or methods. Instead of going home to 
lay the warm, quivering facts upon the young 
hearts under their care, they dismiss the subject 
with a resolution to give a little more money 
than last year—the very poorest gift in their 
power, do you see? 

There is no human force for good or ill, equal 
to the talk of women. They have listeners who 
have all power in heaven and on earth. They 
talk to God and the little children. No one 
talks of that of which she does not know; no 
one takes pains to know much of that for which 
she has no responsibility. Women will help 
bring public sentiment to a permanent interest 
in the missionary cause, only when they have 
responsibility in its management. Just this 
the Woman’s Missionary Society gives them: 
Hence, this Society is absolutely necessary to 
the permanence of the advance missionary 
movement of the Church. So far from lessen- 
ing the interest in the General Missionary So- 
ciety, and consequent contributions to its treas- 
ury, the prayers and exhortations, speaking and 
writing of the women, during’ the last three 
years, have contributed, in no small degree, to 
the sentiment that makes it safe to ask the 
Church for so much more missionary money 
than it has ever given before. 

Christian women must know the facts; and 
may God help us comprehend them! While 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is 
subject to the missionary authorities of the 
Church, in the choice, appointment, and control 
of its missionaries, and in the disbursement of 
its funds, yet it carries the burden of the evan- 
gelization of heathen women. Heathen women 
are shut away from the teachings of male mis- 
sionaries. Not one dollar of the funds of the 
General Missionary Society goes to the salary 
of a female teacher, the building of a female 
hospital, orphanage, or school-house, or the 
support of a girls’ or women’s school. All the 
work among the women of foreign lands has 
been handed over to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. The missionaries’ wives 
render the society invaluable service. There 
are not nobler or more efficient women “this 
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side heaven.” Some of them are working them- 
selves to death. “All for love, and nothing for 
reward.” Yet, as one of them writes from 
India: “The wives of missionaries, be they 
never so willing and able to work, can not 
always be depended upon. By the care of 
their families, and the sickness of their hus- 
bands or children, their hands are often tied.” 

Will not the women of the Church accept the 
trust God has laid upon them, the care of the 
salvation of the women of all heathendom ?— 
half the populations; the half who have by far 
the most power over the civilization, as they 
train the children; the half who, of all human 
beings, suffer most deeply from the degrada- 
tions, the debasements, the oppressions, and 
the vilenesses of paganism? All that is good 
or beautiful or pure in our lives, comes to us 
through Jesus, the Christ, the best friend woman 
ever had, or ever will have. Will we not, for 
his sake, for his love, give our money, our time, 
our thought, our prayers to this—his work? 
Never did woman wield such power as in Prot- 
estant America. Mordecai said to Queen Es- 
ther, “Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” He 
said, also, “ If thou altogether holdest thy peace 
at this time, then shall there enlargement and 
deliverance come from another, but thou and 
thy father’s house shall be destroyed.” May 
God help each of us to understand that our 
tenure of the marvelous blessings he has given 
us, hinges upon our unselfish efforts to help 
others to like precious faith! Let us not be 
content with giving the little “two cents a 
week.” Let us sacrifice to the Lord that which 
costs us something; and let us not rest till 
every woman in the Church is fully awake to 
this responsibility. 





THE WORLD MOVES. 


BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 





Cat) HERE, now, are we in the providential 
course? At what stage have we arrived, 
and whither are we drifting? A back 

glimpse will help us to the answer. 

On the incoming of sin into history, there 
came also the virtue of a promised seed that 
should check and finally triumph over it. After 
five or six thousand years, chiefly illustrative of 
the evils of sin and the inefficacy of all mere 
natural recovering schemes, the prophecy be- 
came history in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. He stood alone, one man against the 
world, denouncing its vices, and demanding its 
subjection to himself as the great Teacher and 





Reformer. At the close of the first Christian 
century, his disciples numbered half a million; 
at the close of the fifth, fifteen millions; at the 
tenth, fifty; at the fifteenth, one hundred; at 
the eighteenth, two hundred; while at the pres- 
ent time, they number about four hundred 
millions. 

These facts denote a steady increase, and 
also at a constantly accelerating rate. And all, 
too, by moral forces—prayer and teaching in 
the name of the Lord of hosts. These four 
hundred millions, who, in heart or nominally, by 
their civilization and institutions, avow their ad- 
hesion to the Christian religion, include just the 
races and nations most advanced in commerce, 
science, literature, government, philosophy, and 
religioi—the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Latin, 
Russia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, France, Great Britain, and America. 
These are the advance-guard in the march of 
improvements, and are the ruling powers of the 
world. The others—China, India, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Japan—are all either colonies of these dom- 
inant nations, or being convoyed by them on to 
higher improvements. They are annulling their 
ancient edicts against Christianity, and sending 
commissioners to Christian nations to study 
their systems of education, government, and 
law, their mechanic arts and implements of 
agriculture. The Sultan of Turkey, a student 
of the Bible as well as the Koran, avows his 
purpose to reconstruct his Empire on the plan 
of Christian civilization, and fosters, as the 
most intelligent, peaceful, and enterprising, 
Protestant communities which, forty years ago, 
would not have been tolerated. Japan applies 
a million ‘of dollars to the support of her 
princely sons and daughters in our schools, and 
takes our best educators to construct a system 
of training for her people. By her late pro- 
vision for universal education, she proscribes 
ignorance as a political nuisance. Thus these 
peoples come to the Christian nations, saying, 
“Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone 
out.” 

But to this general view it may be objected 
that the Christian forces in this restorative 
work are divided, and thus weakened; and it is 
true :—that the Protestant and Romish branches 
of the Church are arrayed in stern conflict; 
this also is true, and has been for more than 
three hundred years. Which now shall prevail ? 
That which has in it most of the spiritually 
renovating leaven of the Gospel. And which 
is that? A little analysis of the contesting 
forces, and a glance at some of the leading 
facts, will indicate. 

No one who studies carefully the course of 
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recent modern history can fail to see the im- 
mense progressive power of the Bible. John 
Henry Newman, high Romish authority, says 
of the English version: “Its felicities often 
seem to be almost ¢hings rather than mere 
words. It is part of the national mind and the 
anchor of national seriousness. . . . Inthe 
length and breadth of the land, there is not a 
Protestant with one spark of religiousness 
about him, whose spiritual biography is not in 
the Saxon Bible.” And Carlyle remarks of the 
Reformation, “It was the judgment-day for 
Europe when all the nations were presented 
with an open Bible, and all the emancipation 
of heart and intellect which an open Bible 
involves.” 

The Protestant Church favors the translation 
of this book into all languages, and its study by 
all the people. Thé Romish Church debars its 
general use, and denounces Bible societies as 
“a plague.” Until within the last twenty years, 
not a single edition of the Sacred Scriptures 
has been issued in the vernacular of the Papal 
States. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
it is estimated that there were only about four 
million copies of these Scriptures in use, con- 
fined to some dozen languages and dialects, and 
not a Bible society in existence. Since that 
time there have been put in circulation more 
than a hundred and sixty millions, and in nearly 
three hundred different languages and dialects, 
in which they can reach the large masses of the 
human population. And to this number from 
six to eight million copies are annually added by 
the scores of Bible societies scattered through 
Christendom and in pagan lands. This is an 
index of Protestant power, and its superiority 
over Romanism. In the great conflicts, Prot- 
estants also stand for the rights of conscience, 
a free press, national education, and constitu- 
tional government. The Papacy places itself 
steadily and violently against all these, and yet 
they are all making rapid advances, and more 
than anywhere else in Papal countries. 

At the opening of the present century, the 
adherents to the Romish Church in all lands 
were estimated at a hundred and sixty millions, 
and the Protestants at sixty. Now, Dr. Dél- 
linger reckons the Romanists at a hundred and 
ninety, while the latest estimates, by the Mew 
York Tribune, place the Protestants at a hun- 
dred and twenty—an advance on the one side 
of thirty millions, and on the other of sixty. 
But this does not represent the entire gains of 
Protestantism, nor the losses of Romanism, in 
respect to those fundamental principles that 
have distinguished the former from the latter— 





the right of private judgment, toleration of dj. 
vergent religions, constitutional liberty, public 
national schools, civil marriages, and: only a 
spiritual regency for the Pope. Italy, Austria, 
France, Spain, and Mexico, the old homes and 
once strongholds of the Papacy, have become 
thoroughly Protestant, and some of them re. 
publican. 

Fifty years—twenty years, have witnessed 
strange revolutions in these countries, which 
have not only marked, but, in a great degree, 
made, the course of the ages. In 1849, Charles 
Aibert, in his endeavors for Italian unity and 
constitutional liberty, was thwarted by the joint 
forces of France, Austria, and the Pope. He 
abdicated, and Victor Emanuel, at the age of 
seventeen, came to the throne. Count Cavour, 
the ruling constructive spirit in the early part 
of Emanuel’s reign, and one of the noblest of 
men, had pronounced as the watchword for 
Italy, the Protestant idea, “A free Church in a 
free State,” and Sardinia became, for that land, 
the north-star of Italian liberty. 

Shortly after, Louis Napoleon led France to 
join Sardinia against Ultramontane Austria, 
and the victories of Magenta and Solferino 
brought on the fruitful peace of Villafranca, 
The emancipation of most of the Papal States 
soon followed. The short war of Prussia and 
the electric victory at Sadowa, in 1866, released 
Venetia from the grasp of Austria, and in 1870 
Victor Emanuel’s army marched to Rome, and 
by a series of astounding events, following each 
other with lightning rapidity, the unity of Italy 
was accomplished, with the Eternal City for its 
metropolis. Thus there sprang up “a free 
Church in a free State,” and the Pontiff became 
one of the subjects of the constitutional king, 
This is the crowning marvel of this wonderful 
historic drama, in which Pius 1X and Napoleon 
III, Frederick William and Bismarck, were the 
leading actors. Beyond all question, this settles 
forever the long vexed and vexing problem of 
the temporal power of the Papacy. Thus far 
the progress of Protestant Christianity has 
been signal. 

Meanwhile, what has been the course and 
results of the resisting forces? These pro- 
gressive tendencies were at first explained and 
denounced in’a syllabus, as the “ignorance” 
and “irreverence” of the people, “the impiety,” 
“infidelity,” and “blasphemy of the age.” The 
natural sciences and the dominant philosophies 
turned men, the Pope thought, against God and 
the Church. Knowledge, that puffeth up, made 
the knowing ones skeptical and disorderly. It 
is the enlightened few, the inquisitive savants, 
that cause the trouble. The believing, unlearned 
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masses, he concluded, would restore order, and 
stand firm. 

Hence he issued encyclical letters, allocu- 
tions, and anathemas. He defined new articles 
of faith and re-promulgated old ones. He for- 
bade anew the reading of the Bible and of pub- 
lic journals. The Revolution of 1848 opened 
the Papal States for a brief period during the 
Pope’s hegira to Gaeta, and Bibles came in, like 
air that rushes to filla vacuum. In the Spring 
of 1851, Count Guicciardini was charged with 
the crime of being seated at a table with a few 
others, reading and commenting on a chapter 
of John’s Gospel. All were tried, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. 

A council assembled at the Vatican in 1854, 
and matured and proclaimed the immaculate 
conception as a dogma of the Church, and a 
bulwark of defense. But the aggressive forces 
moved steadily on. In 1855, the Papal influence 
introduced into Austria a renewal of the famous 
Concordat, by which the education of the peo- 
ple, the selection of books, and all marriage- 
contracts were placed in the power of the 
priesthood. This was thought to render Aus- 
tria invincible. Only twelve years after, the 
treaty was annulled in the Reichrath by a vote 
of one hundred and thirty to twenty-five, and 
by proclamation of the emperor. A system of 
free secular education was introduced, and civil 
marriages made legal. It was a vast stride for 
the house of Hapsburg—a complete rupture 
with the Papacy—creating a world-wide sen- 
sation. j 

The priestly tutors had produced only babes 
instead of men, in comparison with whom the 
Bible-taught Prussians were giants, both in war 
and in peace. The seven-weeks’ struggle in 
the Summer of 1866 settled the education ques- 
tion for Austria, as, later, a seven-months’ war 
did for France. Victor Hugo said of the priests, 
“They claim the liberty of teaching, but it is 
the liberty of zo¢ teaching that they exercise.” 
It was a thoughtful remark of M. Rénan, that 
“the force which conquered at Sadowa was 
German science, German virtue, Protestantism, 
philosophy, Luther, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel.” 

Finally, in 1868, came the long-pondered, half- 
dreaded apple of discord—the Ecumenical 
Council, for the purpose of constructing the 
last great defensive battery in this polemic and 
political warfare, the infallibility of the Pope. 
“We teach,” says his Holiness in the Decree, 
“that the Roman Pontiff, when, speaking ex 
cathedra, he defines that a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals ought to be held by the univer- 
sal Church, enjoys fully that infallibility which 
the Divine Redeemer wished his Church to have 





in defining his doctrine, and, consequently, such 
doctrines are unchangeable in themselves. If 
any one has the temerity to contradict our defi- 
nition, let him be anathema.” 

If the Pope really possessed this attribute by 
virtue of his office, all his predecessors had en- 
joyed the same, and the Council was of no use. 
But the whole history of the Papacy is in the 
face of this supposition. If all, however, have 
not possessed it, it is clear that none have, and 
none can; for no Council can confer what it does 
not possess. In any case, therefore, the Coun- 
cil and the Decree are vain, except as a pretense 
to power which belongs to no human being or 
organization. 

While this Council was in session, Louis Na- 
poleon was incited by the Pope, and other influ- 
ences, to find occasion for a war with Prussia, 
as a check to German unity and the progress of 
Protestantism. “ France wishes to avenge her 
wounded honor,” cries the Archbishop of Paris, 
“and for this her eagles now resume their tri- 
umphant flight.” 

But the armies that rushed toward Berlin 
were met by a calm, grand old man, who said, 
“We fight only in defense of father-land, and for 
a permanent peace.” The wings of those eagles 
soon drooped. ‘The French Emperor surren- 
dered his sword to a Protestant king. He lost 
his army and his Empire; the jubilant arch- 
bishop, his life; and, soon after, the infallible 
Pontiff his tiara and the last inch of territory. 

It is not strange that his Holiness should ex- 
claim, as in a late allocution with the cardinals, 
“All is lost, and only a miracle can save us.” 
But will a miracle be vouchsafed to turn back 
this tidal history that, for three centuries, has 
been setting more and more directly toward 
this very end? When Papal benedictions and 
anathemas are equally inefficacious ; when those 
whom Pius IX specially blesses, seem to fall 
under more certain doom, and those whom he 
curses to become more evidently the favored of 
Heaven, what can he do? 

The Emperor of France, who was installed 
“Defender of the Romish Faith,” at Grand 
Mass, in St. Peter’s, on Christmas, in 1851, 
became, in 1870, a prisoner of war to King 
William, of the Protestant faith. The Pope 
lavished his blessings on the Catholic Emperor 
of Austria, in 1855; and at Sadowa, in 1866, 
that Emperor came to disaster and defeat from 
the same Protestant ruler. Isabella of Spain 
received at his hand the “Golden Rose ;” but 
it was to her “the last rose of Summer,” for 
she, soon after, fled into exile from her Catholic 
subjects. Maximilian, who, with a profusion of 
Papal benedictions, was sent to Mexico by the 
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Pope and the French Emperor, on a mission of 
propagandism of the Romish faith, and for the 
extension of the Latin race, was executed as a 
criminal by the laws of war, and his amiable 
wife, in consequence, fell a victim to hopeless 
lunacy. 

On the other side, his Holiness, in 1860, pro- 
nounced, against Victor Emanuel, the “ Excom- 
municatio Major, and all the other ecclesiastical 
censures and penalties prescribed by the holy 
canons and apostolic constitutions and decrees 
of the General Councils, especially of the Tri- 
dentine Council ;” and the royal children of the 
anathematized monarch fell under the same 
bans. But one of his sons is now the King of 
Spain, and a daughter is the honored Queen of 
Portugal. Another son stands as godfather to 
the grandson of good Queen Victoria and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, having promised to assist in “ training 
him in the faith of his parents and the Prot- 
estant Church.” In 1870, just ten years from 
the Papal anathema, the Papal City threw open 
its gates to the excommunicated father ; since 
which, he and his Parliament have been act- 
ively employed in works of illumination, of con- 
stitutional liberty, and beneficent reform. 

‘How plainly do these things mark the ways 
of God among men! How irresistible are these 
drifts of Divine Providence—this onward march 
of an advancing Messiah! It is singular that 
men, in other things so wise, so learned, and so 
humane, shoukl dream that they could turn 
back, or even withstand, such a tide’ that, 
when tightening the chains of oppression 
makes them sooner break, they should yet 
tighten them; when the lights of science are 
shining in a most beneficent brightness, they 
should the more persistently demand that they 
be extinguished. 

But will the Romish Church become extinct? 
Certainly not. The Papacy, as a temporal 
power, is already dead, and, as a universal spir- 
itual sovereignty, it is fast expiring; and his- 
tory will write, as the result of the inquest: 
“Came to its end by the providence of God, 
by Napoleon III, the Ecumenical Council, and 
Pius 1X.” 

The Christianity of the nineteenth century 
can not endure an absolute dictator and de- 
finer of a religious faith for the Church any 
more than of a political philosophy for the State. 
The Old Catholic schism, occasioned by the in- 
fallibility dogma, is only a part of the general 
demonstration against ‘a universal monarchy of 
any kind. 

The priesthood, it is true, is not largely rep- 
resented in it; but it has been found that the 
priesthood is by no means indispensable to 


“cordial.” 








progress and wholesome reform, though a few 
are generally found leaders in these; and it 
has also been found that its entire force can 
not put them back or seriously obstruct them, 
The lay-power, in all branches of the Church, 
is waking to a wise, Christian self-conscious- 
ness and protest against clerical domination, 
It is this power which has carried these late | 
reforms in Romish countries, and, in the next 
fifty years, is likely to reconstruct the Romish 
Church, and to bring it into harmony and co- 
operation with other branches of the Church 
in its work of evangelizing the world. 

.» Then “Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim. But they shall 
fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines to- 
ward the West; they shall spoil them of the 
East together.” “Then the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High, whose king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom; and all do- 
minions shall serve and obey Him.” 





THE DEATH OF MENDELSSOHN. 


BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 





1) N the 17th of September, 1847, Mendel- 
‘J ssohn and his family returned to Leipsic, 
from a trip in Switzerland. Mocheles, 
the eminent German pianist, who had been his 
life-long friend, and who had, moreover, enjoyed 
the rare privilege of being his teacher in earlier 
years, in describing his appearance at this time, 
says: 

“ Mentally, he is the same glorious friend; 
bodily, he seems changed. He has grown older, 
is weak, and his step is not so buoyant as for- 
merly; but if seen at the piano, or heard speak- 
ing of art and artists, he is all animation and 
fervor.” , 

An English writer on Music, writing in 1854, 
corroborates Herr Mocheles in this statement. 
Speaking of Mendelsshon, he says: 

“T passed the three last days of August, 
1847, beside him at Interlachen, in Switzerland, 
very shortly before his return to Leipsic, and 
that fatal attack of illuess which ended in his 
death there on the 4th of November. He 
looked aged and sad, and stooped more than I 
had ever before seen him do; but his smile had 
never been brighter, nor his welcome more 





On the oth of October the subject of our 
notice again called upon Mocheles ; when the 
two, together with the wife of the latter, took a 
delightful stroll, during which the fact of his 
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illness seems to have entirely vanished from the 
minds of the happy trio, as their conversation 
was of the most cheerful and enlivening kind. 
Mendelssohn spoke of his last visit to London, 
and of his pleasant interview with the queen. 
He related that, after he had ceased playing for 
her and the prince, she had sung for him; and that 
she had affectionately said, “‘ You have so often 
occasioned me much pleasure, what can I now do 
to please you?” How, upon his request to see 
her children, she had shown him into the well- 
ordered nursery, where he had seen the young 
princes and princesses so well-bred and obedi- 
ent, that the sight had given him real joy. Long 
and lovingly he lingered upon these pleasant 
remembrances. He then spoke of the approach- 
ing birthday of his wife, for whom he had pre- 
pared a pleasant surprise. Some time previous, 
he and his friend Klingemann had made a tour 
of Scotland, and had kept a journal—Klinge- 
mann writing the poetry, he sketching. These 
sketches had now been completed, united and 
bound ; but he whose loving heart had prompted 
this beautiful gift was already deathly ill when 
he handed it to her. 

At one o’clock they separated in high spirits ; 
but on the same afternoon he became violently 
ill, in the house of Madame Frege—a distin- 
guished singer, of whom he had a very high opin- 
jion—where he had repaired for the purpose of 
attempting to induce her to take part in the ap- 
proaching production of his “ Elijah,” which 
she feared to do because of a severe cold with 
which she was suffering. Madame Frege relates 
that he brought with him several numbers of 
the oratorio, which she assisted him in arrang- 
ing. After she had sung a favorite air for 
him the third time, he said: “If you are not 
too tired, we will sing, in conclusion, the last 
quartet in “Elijah.” Darkness having come 
on in the mean time, she left the room for the 
purpose of ordering lamps. When she returned, 
after an absence of but a few moments, she 
found him seated on the sofa, complaining of 
cold, stiff hands. He said that he would defer 
playing until after he had taken a short walk, 
as he was incapable of executing good music 
in the condition in which he then was. Upon 
entering the open air, he determined to return 
at once to his home: On the day following, he 
was suffering intensely from a headache. A 
physician was called, who ascribed it to a disor- 
der of the stomach; and it was not until some 
time thereafter that he declared that it was the 
result of an irritated condition of his nervous 
system. When the intelligence of his illness 
became known, a tremor of fear shot through 
the city. Friends spoke of him with blanched 





faces and in whispers; but their immediate 
fears were soon allayed, when it was perceived 
that an improvement soon set in. So rapid 
was his improvement in fact, that within a few 
days we find him surrounded by his friends, to 
whom he is unfolding a host of plans for the 
future. He even spoke of going to Vienna to 
direct his “ Elijah,” in compliance with a pre- 
vious promise. From this time the convales- 
cent progresses so favorably, that by the 28th 
of October, he is permitted to take a walk in 
the open air with his wife; he wishes to pro- 
long the same, but the good woman begs him to 
seek rest at home. He consents; but almost 
immediately sinks to the ground, stricken with 
paralysis. 

The news spreads like wild-fire, and the anx- 
ieties and fears of his friends and relatives are 
shared by the whole city. A gradual improve- 
ment again sets'in; but at half-past two, on the 
3d of November, he is stricken for the third 
time. The rest is thus told by Mocheles, in his 
journal; 

“November 4th : Noon.—The physicians, Dr. 
Hammer, Counselor Carus, and the chirurgeon, 
Walther, are alternately with the patient. Dr. 
and Madame Frege, David, Rietz, Schleinitz, 
my wife, and myself remain in the vicinity of the 
sick-room, filled with fears. The only encour- 
aging words spoken by the physicians are the 
following: ‘If he is not seized with another 
nervous or pulmonary attack, the present ap- 
parent quiet may lead to a favorable turn—to 
his salvation.’ But, alas! this quiet was the 
result of the decline of his physical powers. 

“Night.—From two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when a repetition of the stroke was to be feared, 
began his total unconsciousness. All his finer 
organs and mental powers were gone, and he 
lay motionless, breathing heavily. In the even- 
ing, we were alternately at his bedside. His 
quiet angelic features bore the impress of his 
immortal soul, and made an indelible impression 
on our minds. His Cecile bore the terrible 
weight of her woe with great fortitude. She 
exhibited no weakness; not a word betrayed 
her internal pain. His brother Paul, like an 
animate statue, was at his bedside without in- 
termission. This tragic scene was heightened 
by the vain expectation of the arrival of his 
sister, Madame Dirichlet, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Schnuck. Dr. Hartel had departed for Berlin, 
for the express purpose of bringing them and 
Dr. Schénbein ; but they came not. 

“ At nine o’clock, his dissolution began. His 
respirations became slower; his physicians 
counted them as though to enrich science with 
new discoveries. His features became more 
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glorified. Cecile kneeled at his bedside, in 
tears; Paul Mendelssohn, Herr David, Schlei- 
nitz, and I surrounded the bed, still as death, 
sunk in prayer. At every labored breath, I felt 
the struggle of the great spirit striving to free 
itself from its mortal inclosure. 

“ At twenty-four minutes after nine, at night, 
with a deep sigh, he breathed out his great soul. 
The physician led Cecile into an adjoining room, 
and consoled her in her speechless sorrow. | 
kneeled at the bedside, accompanied the great 
soul of the departed friend to the gate of heaven, 
and kissed the high and noble brow before it 
was chilled by the dew of death. For several 
hours we unitedly deplored the irreparable loss ; 
then each departed with his separate load of 
sorrow. His children had been sent to bed at 
nine o’clock, and were already wrapped in peace- 
ful slumbers when God called their father to 
him. All the fearful sublimity of the funeral 
solemnities will not approach the feelings which, 
for the remainder of my life, I will carry with 
me in remembrance of the inestimable man and 
the beloved friend.” 

The whole city mourned. On this 4th of 
November, the Gewanhaus refrained from giv- 
ing its usual concert. What wonder? Its pre- 
siding genius was no more. The creator of the 
“Lieder ohne Worte,” “Paul,” and “ Elijah,” 
was numbered with the dead. The one broken 
string rendered all souls dissonant. 





INWARDNESS. 
BY REV. J. L. SOOY. 


HIS is a microscopic age. Men to-day 

look right in at the very pores of our being. 

Real, good common sense, tired of mere 
superficial shallowness, is beginning to scruti- 
nize character, and unless some new style of 
clothing be speedily invented, soon we shall 
have greater cause to be ashamed of our naked- 
ness than had Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. 

Of course, I would not be understood by this 
as saying that we are even so much as approx- 
imating the hope of being entirely weaned from 
the power of affected outwardness. There is 
still a multitude of men and women to be found, 
reveling, as De Quincey used emphatically to 
say, “in the very midsummer madness of affecta- 
tion, of false, vapory sentiment, and of fantastic 
effeminacy,” and with no deeper convictions of 
duty and character than what Emerson chooses 
to call ‘a stomach evidence.” Now, this article 
is not intended as a tirade against such speci- 
mens of human character—splendid advertise- 





ments for dry goods, and too “high fantastical” 
to admit of the usual action of gravitation. 

But there are hundreds of men who live mora] 
lives, generous lives, lives which conform to 
all the lawful usages of society ; they are good 
neighbors, friendly, benevolent, truth-speaking, 
not given to envy or intemperance. Neverthe- 
less, under the testing acid of the age-sentiment, 
this is all external cheat. ‘The graces of human 
character are not things to be slid into the heart 
just as pictures are slid into a magic-lantern, 
Who is there that can not live in such a round 
of virtuous existence, never going deeper than 
the outward exactness or sweet amenities of a 
moral life? The world can be active in virtue ; 
benevolence itself may be centered in selfish. 
ness; kindness, pity, sympathy, often spring 
from self-seeking motives. But sound, practical 
sense asks not of a man: Is he a patrician? 
has he this or that accomplishment? can he be 
charitable, honest, just? But, Is he any body? 
does he stand for something? It tends to seek 
for inwardness; it tends to drive one in upon 
those secret fountains of character—to inward 
purity from all fleshliness of appetite, to tran- 
scendent goodness, to sweetness of spirituality, 
In the words of one of Scotland’s purest poets ; 

“*T is manhood makes the man 
A high-souled freeman or a fettered slave ; 
The mind a temple fit for God to span, 
Or a dark dungeon grave.” 

The character is the philosophy of the man, 
All else that goes to constitute him, is but the 
ever-changing tapestry which hangs round this 
inner chamber of the soul. Without character, 
he would be but a senseless clod, an animated 
chemic lump, or, at most, an intellectual frag- 
ment fallen from the thoughts of the Infinite ; 
but with character, all else flowers into an ex- 
alted beauty and greatness. In such a soul the 
image of beauty peeps over the shoulder of 
towering strength. They complement each 
other. Beauty is powerful, and strength beau- 
tiful; yet the beauty and the strength are two. 
An overmastering sense of God’s truth, per- 
meating all, is the cord which binds them breast 
to breast, and makes them twins. Have you 
neyer in your life-time met with the rounded 
sphere of just such a character? Have you 
never seen persons whose approach was so 
grand, so perfect, so forth-putting in the direc- 
tion of gentleness and sweetness and love, that 
you had not the slightest doubt of their being 
Christians? Our doors open of their own ac- 
cord to receive such. We instinctively feel 
that such persons do us good; it seems whole- 
some to breathe the atmosphere where they 
are; their influence is ‘like the fragrance of 
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flowers in a garden. Now, this noble outpour- 
ing of a true divine nature is character in its 
truest sense. Its elements are: 

1. Its attractiveness ; not the allurement of 
external show, but the silent workings of one’s 
soul-life, imperceptibly drawing by the power 
of its large-heartedness and love. Its examples 
are like the positive and negative poles of elec- 
tricity; if they do not, as centers of warmth 
and influence, a¢¢ract and cause hearts to revolve 
in harmony around them, they are sure to repel 
or force them to a still greater distance. A 
man’s usefulness is measured by the number of 
hearts carried up by the attraction of his own. 
An educated character, scepterless, throneless, 
save by its presence, asserts its dignity by its 
presence ; it contains its logic in its Presence ; 
and the sparkling motivity that flashes from 
such a brow, makes resistance impossible. 

2. Its humility. The highest stage of ad- 
vancement is the lowest descent in humility. 
It is as one who stands by the margin of a lake, 
and gazes on his own image close beneath him; 
as he is lifted nearer and nearer to the heavens, 
he behokis the self in the waters beneath him 
sinking deeper and deeper. Nothing is more 
disgusting to the true soul than self-conceit in 
a large mind. It robs the whole nature of all 
its beauty. But that ineffable sweetness of 
temper, that richness of feeling, that outpouring 
simplicity, that overflowing sweetness of tone 
and look and touch that seems to nourish and 
not to singe the tenderest heart,—this it is that 
renders life an innermost divinity, the very 
dartings of which seem to strike us through 
and through. Its effect upon the life is like that 
of hydrogen upon platinum sponge—the soul 
takes fire, selfishness and worldliness shrivel in 
the intense heat, and all is welded into the im- 
pulse of one noble, enthusiastic love. 

3. Its soul-greatness. After all, this is the 
only true excellency. Greatness is not intel- 
lect alone ; it is not moral and emotional quality 
only; it is wisdom, high thought, supremacy 
over all littleness; in a word, essential goodness. 
Thoughtful, its look is heavenward; large- 
hearted, it breaks up the narrow prejudices of 
mind; charitable and magnanimous, it spurns 
all selfishness ; religious, it stands forth, ever 
calm in its inward form, reflecting the image of 
its God, as the unruffled lake the Summer 
evening sky—its mirror-like stillness undis- 
turbed by a breath of passion, unshattered by 
the plunge of an unhallowed thought. What 
think you of Scotland’s Chalmers, upon whose 
brow blazed a coronet graced by such gems as 
these: verity, temperance, devotion, gentleness, 
patience, forgiveness, love? That life was like 








a noble arch thrown across a stream of darkling 
waters; his death, the key-stone whence his 
mighty spirit ascended. Daguerre learned how 
to let one flower etch its image on his plate of 
iodine; but grander still is the work of such a 
character, etching upon the features of mankind, 
not the inanimate image, but the life itself. 

Now, such is not merely a fanciful ideal, which 
it does well for ministers to hold up to men and 
talk about. There is such an upward, larger 
life. We exult in our, coming manhood, and 
dream it shall be celestial, not imagining for 
one moment that any elements now in us will 
be its basis-blocks. The philosophy of it all 
is, that men, to be men, need an all-comprehen- 
sive idea of Truth as the genius of all their 
actions. We need not strain our mortal vision 
either, to catch a glimpse of the invisible angel 
who is to descend and stir the pool; for the 
waters of Bethesda are always boiling at our 
very feet. 





BETSY TRIGGS;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 
BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 


CHAPTER V. 
INVESTIGATION UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


N order that the reader should fully compre- 

J hend this story, it will be necessary for us 
to take a hasty glance backward, at some 
events which transpired long ago. 

Whoever thinks to understand the intricate 
philosophy of social science by simply studying 
the present condition of the human family, with- 
out also thoroughly considering the history of 
past generations, and allowing for the influence 
of inherited or habituated customs and charac- 
teristics, will fall far short of the truth. And, 
before we have done with this history, we may 
discover how one comparatively trivial circum- 
stance, which might have been avoided, filled 
one whole life with unutterable desolation ; and, 
but for a Providential interference, would have 
led another blindly and helplessly into the 
deepest shadows of degradation. 

No one could look at Betsy Triggs without a 
strange feeling of wonder—an involuntary ques- 
tioning of her origin. ‘Who is she?” “Who 
was her mother?” were questions that Tom 
had asked more than a score of times; and 
our curiosity for a time ran high in regard to 
this vexing mystery. 

Those large dark eyes were never, certainly, 
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inherited from Bully Triggs. That clear, high 
forehead was as unlike his as a canary is differ- 
ent from an owl. That wealth of brown hair 
gave no hint of any such paternity. Bully’s 
eyes were a wicked gray; while his hair, in 
youth, had certainly been flaring red, but now 
was turned to a dull, clayey color. There was 
no likeness between Betsy’s narrow, classic 
chin and his wide, bull-dog jaws. We would 
have defied any one to find a parallel between 
the two persons, in form or feature, look or 
tone, save only that they both were human be- 
ings; as we must admit the humiliating fact, 
that all the representatives of the Triggs class 
belong to our own species, and are only differ- 
ent from us according to the degree of grace 
which they have refused to receive. 

Tom was so sure that Betsy could not be his 
child, that he set his heart on demonstrating 
that fact, hoping thereby to make it easy to 
wrest her from the clutches of the brute. But 
all his investigations were fruitless of result, 
save only to augment his aggravation and un- 
certainty. It was no use to go to Bully Triggs 
for any information respecting her; but he 
prowled around among the huts in Hardscrab- 
ble, and met with many adventures which were 
ridiculous, if not thrilling. The old Irish wash- 
women regarded him as something of a lunatic, 
or, at least, as being a trifle soft in the upper 
story; and would never deign to give him any 
satisfaction, if they could have done so, which 
is very doubtful. 

“Ts it the girl yees want ?” said one of them 
to Tom, as he stood, for the third or fourth time, 
in the door-way of her miserable little hut, vainly 
endeavoring to pump out some information that 
might give a clew to Betsy’s antecedents ; “drat 
the brat; an’ why don’t yees take her, thin?” 

“No,” said Tom; “I want to know who her 
mother was.” 

“Is it her mother yees want?” said the 
woman again, eying Tom with a_ peculiar 
twinkle in her eye, and her arms set akimbo, 
with her hands resting on her hips. “Thin 
I’m thinkin’ yees must go to the grave-yard for 
her. She’s ben dead nigh on these ten year.” 

“You don’t understand me,” said Tom; “I 
only want to know who Betsy’s mother was.” 

“Why, by the blessed Virgin, she were the 
woman that bore the child. But I weren’t at 
the bornin’; how do I know ?” 

“ But do n’t you know her name ?” said Tom, 
in despair. 

“Her name, is it? Why, to be sure, her 
name was Triggs. What else could it be ?” 

“ But her first name ?” groaned Tom. 

“Her first name, indade; yees want to know 





her first name. Bridget, do yees mind what 
was Mrs. Triggs’s first name ?” said the woman, 
turning to a companion only a trifle more thick- 
headed than herself. 

“Faith an’ I’m thinkin’ it were Ka-aty,” re. 
plied the girl, doubtfully. 

“Ka-aty! Yees may be certain it were n’t 
that same, indade. Yees were thinkin’ of 
Ka-aty O’Leary, lass.” 

“But don’t you know her maiden name?” 
said Tom. 

“Her maiden name, was it? Who ever heard 
the like o’ that? Didn’t she have the same 
name always, to be sure ?” 

“Why, no; not after she married Triggs,” 
said Tom. 

“An? did she marry Triggs, indade? An’ 
it’s me that’s glad to know that same.” 

“Why, did n’t she marry him?” asked Tom. 

“Didn’t she?” repeated the woman; “I’m 
thinkin’ as how she did, now; and I’m glad 
you told me that same, too, now.” 

“ And why ?” said Tom. 

“Is it why, yees want to know? Why, in- 
dade, it’s odd for two Triggs to marry, an’ they 
so onlike as they bees.” 

Tom looked at the woman in hopeless despair 
now, and turned away in disgust; and all the 
information that he could gain was, that the 
woman who was Betsy’s reputed mother had 
been a quiet, reserved kind of a person, who 
seldom mingled with the other residents of 
Hardscrabble ; and by some she was regarded 
as too proud to keep company with those on her 
own level. No satisfactory trace of who she 
was, however, could be obtained from any one; 
and we were compelled to give up the hope of 
proving her to be other than the daughter of the 
wretch who claimed to be her father. 

Another circumstance had occurred, four or 
five years prior to the time of our finding Betsy, 
which it may be wise to mention now, although 
the reader will be obliged to wait for the con- 
nection to realize its great importance. 

A young gentleman by the name of George 
Grandon had returned from Europe, whither he 
had been taken by his father several years previ- 
ously. But the fact which excited most interest 
was, that he came home to consummate his 
marriage with a young lady of his early ac- 
quaintance, and one who was justly regarded as 
the foremost belle of her circle. 

The old and conservative city of Porkopolis 
contained no more truly aristocratic family— 
using that explanation in its best sense—than 
that to which Helen Burdett belonged; and no 
wonder that society was convulsed over the 
wedding of young Grandon and this recognized 
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leader of fashion. This young lady, however, 
was much more than a fashionable belle. She 
was a noble woman and a true lady; and gifted 
with a nature which was capable of the most 
generous impulses. She was loved and hon- 
ored as much as she was admired and courted ; 
and the union of two old and influential fami- 
lies was made the occasion of one of the grand- 
est weddings which had ever been witnessed in 
that staid and sober city. The bridegroom, on 
his part, was considered all that could be de- 
sired. He was not too young or too old; had 
resided abroad for several years, and, besides 
belonging to a most respectable and wealthy 
family, had acquired an ample fortune of his 
own, as well as a familiarity with foreign lan- 
guages and manners that was quite uncommon, 

In personal appearance, he was extremely 
good-looking, of medium height, with a ruddy 
complexion and dark-brown hair, and dark eyes. 
In manners, he certainly was rarely equaled ; 
and George Grandon would have borne any 
reasonable test most creditably, and been pro- 
nounced anywhere to be a gentleman and some- 
what of a scholar, in a true and worthy sense. 
No one could know the man long, however, 
without discovering that there was something 
concealed in his disposition—a lurking thought, 
which was forever uppermost in his mind, yet 
never spoken. In his gayest moments he would 
sometimes turn away from his companions, and 
give way to such an appearance of depression 
that no one could fail to notice it; and, if left 
alone, would often wear so melancholy a coun- 
tenance as to suggest the idea of a disconsolate 
widower. He was easily roused, however, from 
these morbid conditions, and no one entered 
into the harmless gayeties of the season with 
more zest than he. And the newly married pair 
became at once the social oracles of the time, 
and their house the center of attraction. More 
than this, he opened a magnificent jewelry store 
on one of the principal streets of the city, and 
proved himself as expert in cultivating and 
pleasing the artistic taste of his customers in 
this department as he was successful in social 
life. 

Having thus suitably introduced him to the 
reader, we must return to the scene of our last 
chapter, and once more take up the thread of 
our narrative, as it relates more particularly to 
our little friend, Betsy Triggs. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BAD CUSTOMER. 


Tom had fastened the door none too soon; 
for almost immediately after, a heavy hand was 








laid upon the handle, and its fastenings were 
severely tried. Bidding Betsy keep quiet, I 
beckoned Tom to follow me, and we slipped 
through a door, which was seldom opened, into 
a room adjoining ours—which was generally 
occupied by two other gentlemen, but was now 
fortunately vacant—from which another door 
opened out upon the hall, where we could now 
hear Bully Triggs muttering fearful oaths and 
imprecations upon mankind in general, and the 
scared child in particular. Securing the door 
after us, we advanced to the hall-door and were 
about to open it; but Bully was too quick for 
us and came bursting into the room, raging like 
a wild animal that had missed its prey. 

“Why,” said I, “Mr. Triggs, what brings 
you here at this time?” 

““None o’ your saft soap on me,” he replied. 
“Yer know werry well wot fetches me here; an’ 
yer wanter trot her out now, too, mighty sud- 
dent,” he added, with an admixture of oaths too 
horrible to repeat. Here was a dilemma. 

There he stood before us, in all his despicable 
ugliness and ferocity, the terror of Hardscrab- 
ble—a wretch with hands already stained with 
triple murders, and reeking with the accumulated 
filth of years. There he stood, shaking his fists 
menacingly, and threatening vengeance on any 
one who dared to interpose between him and 
his child; a thickset, low-browed ruffian, with 
heavy chin and bloated features, and blood-shot 
eyes that gleamed with drunken fury; the very 
picture of all that is hateful and disgusting in a 
human being. He was no trifling antagonist to 
contend with, and could, probably, dash us both 
down easily, if it came to that. But should we 
yield to this monster in human form, and allow 
him to carry off the trembling creature who had 
sought our protection? Would we hand her 
over to a gorilla or a hyena to be devoured, to 
save ourselves? No! Should we any sooner 
surrender her to this villain, and not be doubly 
guilty? No! I looked into Tom’s face, and it 
said “no” very clearly. But there was a chance 
here for diplomacy. We must match ourselves 
against this brute, to win; and clearly it could 
not be a hand-to-hand conflict. Brain must 
outwit brute force. We were wholly unarmed, 
or we might have scared him off, may be. And 
how to manage it, was a blank mystery to me. 
In sheer desperation, I launched out at him, for 
lack of something better: 

“So you want your girl, do you? Are you 
certain she is here?” A mad bull could not 
have foamed worse than he did at this question. 

“Why, yer willains,” he said, “I see her cum 
inter this here house, and the gal as let me in 
said she ’d cum up here. Blast yer picturs! 
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trot her out now, I say, or I ’ll meller yer snoots 
for yer, in double quick time.” 

“ Well,” said I, seeing there was no hope of 
evading the truth, “she is here, in the other 
room, and I suppose we shall have to give her 
up to you; but she ll keep, and you are in no 
hurry; sit down a moment ;” and I turned to set 
him a chair, only hoping to gain time and think 
of something or some manner of getting rid of 
him without giving up the girl. 

As I did so, | whispered to Tom, “Go out 
and bring in some policemen ;” but he shook 
his head at me, and satstill. He had discovered 
what I had not, that Bully Triggs was already 
so very drunk that it was something of a won- 
der how he ascended the stairs ; and, after being 
a few moments in the warm room, he became 
so very tipsy that it was evident that he would 
soon be hors de combat. 

“Trot out the gal, now, I say,” he muttered, 
allowing his head to roll very much to one side; 
“Td like ter see the man as ’ud say a word agin 
my takin’ of her.” 

All we had to do was to sit still and watch 
the poor wretch as he rolled about heavily in 
his chair, muttering his blasphemous threaten- 
ings, and evidently fast sinking into a state of 
utter drunken imbecility. He had probably 
drunk heavily just before starting in pursuit of 
his girl; and now, when she was within his 
reach, he had neither strength nor sense left to 
take her. Finally he tried to rise, saying’: 

“ Where’s the gal, 1 say ?” and he took a step 
toward the door, but reeled and fell heavily to 
the floor. Then he muttered: “Trot her out 
(hic). Blast her pictur, (hic) I’ll tan her hide 
(hic) fur her; and I'll kill the man, (hic) so I 
will, who dares (hic) to interfere ’twixt me and my 
gal ; (hic) and ain’t you going to? (hic) ” and he 
relapsed into silence, or rather into a drunken 
snore. 

“ All serene now,” said Tom; “let’s drag 
the brute down-stairs. Hold! we can pitch 
him out the window easier ; and it may kill him, 
which would be all the better ;” and Tom 
laughed at the idea as if it would be a good 
joke. 

“That might be a good idea, Tom; but I 
think I know a better way. Go, get a couple of 
policemen to carry him out, and we’ll be rid of 
him for one night, sure ; and may be we can get 
him sent to the work-house for sixty days; and 
that will give us time to dispose of tie girl.” 

“ Capital!” said Tom ; “why, I must say that 
is splendid, Charlie ; upon my word, that’s fine!” 
and away he went. And in less than ten sec- 
onds he was on the street, leaving me alone 
with the drunken wretch snoozing away on the 
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floor. I laid hold of his senseless body, and 
dragged him into the hall before my own door, 
Then I went back, got into my own room the 
same way I had left it, assured Betsy that she 
was perfectly safe; and then went down to the 
street-door to wait for the policemen. They 
came pretty soon, and I conducted them up- 
stairs quietly; explained to them how Bully had 
come there drunk, after his girl; and they, know- 
ing him, were only too glad to have a chance to 
get hold of him under such favorable circum. 
stances, and take him off to the station-house. 

The next morning he was taken to the police 
court; and we appeared against him, and told the 
court all we knew about his abuse of the girl, and 
his threats to kill her; and he, still too drunk to 
do any thing but shake his fist threateningly, and 
mutter incoherently, swore that he would kill 
the man as dared to interfere between him and 
his gal. 

The judge proposed to put him under bonds 
to keep the peace; but no one would go bail 
for Bully Triggs ; so he concluded to send him 
to the work-house for sixty days. 

That was what we wanted; and, so far, all 
went well. But just then the judge turned to 
me, and said: 

“ And where is this girl now ?” 

“She is at our house,” I answered. 

“And what do you intend to do with her ?” 

“Well, your Honor, we scarcely know our- 
selves, as yet; one thing, at least, we mean to 
see that she has a good home. We will send 
her into the country, probably.” 

“But you must know,” he answered, “that 
you have no right to take her away from her 
father, and send her away into the country. 
There is no objection, that I know of, to your 
assuming the care of her while he is confined 
in the work-house; but you must be prepared 
to surrender her again to him when he comes 
out.” 

“You may leave that to me,” said I, hoping 
to drop the subject, and get away without fur- 
ther complication; but the-judge, with a keen 
and unusual sense of his high responsibility, 
went on to say: 

“T think if I allow you to assume the charge 
of her, I ought to have some guarantee of her 
safe restoration, at the end of sixty days, to her 
father, whom, I trust, that length of time in the 
work-house will awaken to a sense of his duty 
toward his child.” 

“TI think,” said I, “if your Honor will allow 
me to express my mind, that you would do 
much better to release this child from all obli- 
gations to her father; if you could by any 
means accomplish it, and place her in charge of 
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some suitable persons ; and if you can do that, 
and will give her into our charge, we will cheer- 
fully place ourselves under any reasonable obli- 
gation for the fulfillment of our duty toward 
her.” 

“My dear sir!” said the judge, holding up 
his hands in holy horror, “would you make 
me a party to robbing a parent of his child? 
to severing that sacred tie which binds the 
offspring to its natural protector? to invad- 
ing homes, and tearing thence the idols of 
fond parents’ hearts? Think, sir, think a mo- 
ment what it is that you propose, and shudder 
at it. No,no; I never can do that; or if I did, 
the pleading faces of my own children would 
haunt my dreams, and I should seem to see 
grim robbers, clothed with the majesty and 
power of the ministers of justice, forever snatch- 
ing my dear babes away from me.” 

“But, sir,” I added, not wholly overcome by 
this burst of eloquence, “‘the case is quite dif- 
ferent, as you must yourself admit. This man is 
a vile, drunken thief, who, if he has not been 
convicted for it, is nevertheless a double, if not 
a triple, murderer, by common report. He is a 
vagabond, who lives by preying on honest men, 
and whose whole conception of parental duty is, 
to train up this child to serve his foul and vil- 
lainous designs. Can you, sir, be faithful to 
your duty to the people who elect you”—here 
the judge smiled—“and true to the interests of 
this child, who is being trained to be a thief, 
and ntay be something worse, and whose pure 
soul revolts at the foul deeds she is required to 
do, if you refuse to set her free from that vile 
wretch who claims to be her father ?” 

“Ah, I see you are very enthusiastic, my 
young friend,” he replied, blandly. “But the 
case is not so bad as you imagine ; and, besides, 
suppose it is, there are thousands of such cases ; 
and where should we end? I admit that they 
punish the children, sometimes, more severely 
than they ought to; I am sorry to say they do, 
when under the influence of liquor; and it is 
our business to correct that, and see that they 
do not abuse them. But, my dear sir, the chil- 
dren delong to them, and they really love them, 
if not quite the same or as much as we do ours. 
Public opinion, my dear sir, would never sustain 
us in taking their children away from them. O 
no; it would never do in the world !” 

“Precisely because there are, as you Say, 
thousands of such cases, I would have you 
make example of such clear ones as this. I 
would have you teach these drunken, thieving 
wretches, if they love their children as you say 
they do, that they can not go on, as they have 
done, abusing them unrestrained; denying them, 
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not only all assistance to get an education, but 
also all opportunity to avail themselves of what 
the State provides; and compelling them, 
against the aspirations of their better natures, 
to become thieves, prostitutes, and paupers, as 
they do. I would have you show them that so- 
ciety demands some return in lieu of the priv- 
ileges it grants, and that proper responsibility 
toward, and liberty to keep and govern their 
children as they will, go hand in hand. It is 
all very well, sir, to talk about guarding the 
sacred rights of parents ; but are we not over- 
jealous in protecting such rights, when it leads 
to the destruction of thousands of innocents? 
when it multiplies our paupers, increases crime, 
swells the taxes of the people, and renders 
property and life both insecure? May we not 
carry this principle a grain too far? And while 
I am speaking, allow me to say most respect- 
fully to your Honor, that we shall decline to 
give any promise to return the girl to her father 
at the end of sixty days. She is now in our 
care, and, unless we are interfered with, we 
shall take care of her. She came to us, flying 
in fear of her life from that drunken brute ; and 
do you think that we will contract to hand her 
back to him ?” 

“Tf you are determined to get yourselves into 
difficulty,” said the judge, “I do not see but 
that I may as well allow you to do it; but I 
can not become a partner in the business; 
and if you send the girl away, you must do it 
entirely upon your own responsibility. And, 
remember, I give you fair warning, you'll very 
likely be obliged to bring her back, and turn 
her over to her father in the ead.” 

“Humph !” said Tom, as we came out of 
the court-room ; “it’s very easy to see why he 
won’t interfere with these rascals: he is elected 
by them! The children are the most important 
element in any community of thieves and pau- 
pers. They can beg and steal more than a 
grown person, with very little risk; and their 
parents would kick up a rousing fuss, if they 
were to be taken away from them.” 

“That may be true,” I said; “but, Tom, our 
fight over Betsy has just begun. Are you will- 
ing to take it up in earnest now, and stand by 
it with me to the end ?” 

“With all my heart,” he responded; “and 
here’s my hand upon it. So long as we can 
stand between her and that villainous brute, she 
shall never go back.” 

“Good!” said 1; “then I am with you; and 
I have a plan to propose to you at once. You 
remember Mr. Goodloe, who lives at Sharon ?” 

“Yes; and I had a letter a day or two since, 
saying that he was about to move West soon.” 
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“Where to, I wonder ?” 

“To Kansas, I think it said. Why ?” 

“Well, I guess that will be all the better. 
Only I do not wish to send the girl too far 
away. We might be compelled to produce her 
in court some time. But my plan is to take her 
to Mr. Goodloe’s wife. You know, they lost a 
daughter very mysteriously, some years ago; 
an only one, at that. We were quite well ac- 
quainted with her, although she was much older 
than we. A really good girl too; but a trifle 
wild and willful.” 

“Yes, I remember; she went away mysteri- 
ously, and they never knew why or where. 
Mrs. Goodloe has been dreadfully disconsolate 
over it ever since, and was almost crazy for a 
time about her daughter.” 

“Well, I have thought, perhaps, Tom, that 
they would take Betsy into their family, and 
adopt her for their own, and let ‘her take the 
place of their lost girl. It would do them as 
much good to do it, as it would do her to have 
so good a home. What do you say ?” 

“A very excellent plan, indeed,” said Tom, 
“and no one needs know where she is.” 

“That’s my idea. I’m glad you take to it, 
Tom. Now, as you are better acquainted with 
them than I am, suppose you go up and see if 
you can arrange it with them; and let the girl 
stay here until we know when they will start 
away, and all about it.” 

“JT will,” said Tom, “and go this afternoon. 
But would it not be well for Betsy to go along ?” 

“Why, no: I think not, Tom. You see, an- 
other idea has come to me since you said they 
were going West. If we should take her to 
Sharon now, people would see her and talk 
about it; but if they will take her with them, 
we can keep her here until they go, and no one 
needs know that they do take her.” 

“You have a long head, Charlie, now, I must 
confess. But the plan is capital; for, you see, 
when they get to Kansas, no one there needs 
know that Betsy is a new addition to the family, 
and it will be easier to hide all trace of her.” 

“Exactly so. I thought of that; but do not 
say a word now to Betsy about this. Let us 
keep our own counsel entirely. We need only 
tell her that her father has been sent to the 
work-house for sixty days, and that she can 
stay in the house for the present. We can 
arrange that with our landlady, | guess, easily 
enough.” 

Tom went off that afternoon, according to 
agreement, full of enthusiasm, and certain that 
he should succeed in the arrangement. Nor 
was he disappointed ; for he returned the next 
day with the information that they had prom- 








ised to take her, and had entered into all our 
plans with the greatest ardor. Mrs. Goodloe 
said she should only be too delighted to take 
the poor child in, if she was what Tom repre- 
sented, as she was lonely, and wanted company ; 
and they were to start West in a week, and 
would come for her and take her on the way, 
Nothing could have been more exactly to our 
notion ; and, when the time came, Mrs. Good- 
loe was more than delighted with the appear- 
ance of Betsy. What between our landlady 
and a dress-maker or two, and Tom’s liberality, 
which never gave out, we had quite transformed 
the little creature; and when she was ready to 
accompany her new friends to their Western 
home, it was not as a poor little beggar-girl in 
rags and filth, but as bright and pretty a young 
lady as one could wish for, with smiles of joy 
and tears of gratitude upon her face. 

“Dear goodness!” said Mrs. Goodloe, “to 
have this sweet girl with me will quite renew 
my life again. Who would ever think that she 
was the daughter of that monster?” This last 
aside tous. “And her eyes and forehead are, 
for all the world, like my own daughter’s, 
What did you say her name was? Triggs? 
Betsy Triggs? My own name is Betsy, you 
know. How queer!” 

And so, with many good-byes and kind wishes, 
we sent her forth, with warm hearts to love her, 
constant and faithful eyes to watch over her for 
good, gentle hands to guide her safely along 
the slippery path of youth, and strong arms to 
shield her from all harm. May the Lord’s 
blessing go with and keep thee, poor Betsy 
Triggs! 





A JOURNEY IN JUDEA. 





BY HENRY T. COOK. 





OR a journey in Judea, many things are 

requisite and many hardships must be 

borne, which, to the traveler accustomed 
to the ease and comfort of tourist life, will for 
the time seem vexatious and annoying, but 
which, once experienced, form some of the most 
interesting reminiscences of travel. Railroads, 
steamboats, and even diligences and stage- 
coaches, have as yet not made their entrance 
into Palestine, and the only mode of locomo- 
tion, other than that of pedestrianism, is upon 
the backs of donkeys and Arab horses ; neither 
do the towns and villages support hotels and 
way-side inns, at least such as Americans would 
be willing to trust themselves within, and tem- 
porary sojourners in the Holy Land are com- 
pelled to become dwellers in tents, and to lead 
a nomadic life, carrying their houses with them, 
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and pitching their camp at night by clear waters 
and amid palm-groves. I once met a gentle- 
men who had wandered as far east as Jerusa- 
Jem, and who had even extended his ramblings 
to the border of the Dead Sea and the banks 
of the Jordan, and to me his travels appeared 
to come within the gates of dream-land, as 
having been among scenes and places which 
were beyond the limit of possible attainment ; 
yet, in the course of years, I found myself able 
to visit the lands that to me seemed so distantly 
removed, and realized that a trip to the Holy 
Land was attended by nothing particularly mar- 
velous or adventuresome, but seemed rather as 
an adjunct of an European tour. ~ 

For several days before our departure for the 
Dead Sea and its vicinity, we had, from the 
Mount of Olives, seen its blue waters shimmer- 
ing in the sunlight; but, not satisfied with so 
remote an acquaintance, we resolved to push 
our investigations further; and, therefore, one 
fine morning in January, just as the quiet and 
slumbering city of Jerusalem was arousing itself 
into guasé activity, we set forth to journey amid 
the hills of Judea and over the plain of the 
Jordan. Our party was a large one, numbering 
ascore of persons, including servants, mule- 
teers, and an escort of armed Bedouins; and 
we must have made quite an imposing appear- 
ance as we filed out of the Gate of St. Stephen, 
and descended the rocky bridle-path to the level 
of the Brook Kedron, following the windings 
of which was the road. The morning was a 
beautiful one—bright, clear, and fresh; and 
very grand did Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives appear as we journeyed between them. 
On one side, and far above us, rose the Holy 
City, girded about by high and picturesque 
walls, above whose battlements rose a few soli- 
tary palms, and with a varied collection of 
domes, minarets, and flat roofs, giving an Ori- 
ental and rich appearance to the city that sat so 
proudly and with such queenly grace upon her 
rocky foundation. On the other hand, the Mount 
of Olives elevated itself into the blue ether, its 
crest adorned with the group of venerable and 
somber trees from which it takes its name, and 
its sides dotted with the white-slab tombs of 
the Jewish burying-ground, and with ruined 
watch-towers and heaps of stones rising here 
and there, telling of desolation and decay. At 
the foot of the Mount, at the point where the 
road to Bethany begins the ascent of the hill, 
is the Garden of Gethsemane, consisting of a 
number of ancient and gnarled olive-trees, in- 
closed and screened from general gaze by a 
high stone wall; and a short distance beyond 
this are the conspicuous tombs of Absalom, St. 





James the Less, and Zaccheus, the former of 
which is both striking in appearance and unique 
in the mode of treatment to which it has been 
subjected by succeeding generations of Jews; 
as the interior of the open lantern, as well as 
the whole vicinity of the tomb, is filled with 
small cobble-stones, thrown there by passers-by 
to indicate their contempt for a disobedient son. 

When we issued from the Gate of St. Stephen, 
the sun was just showing its round disk above 
the solemn olive-trees of Olivet, giving promise 
of a clear day, and, by its strength, preparing 
us for a hot one; and, as we passed down the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, its light gleamed from 
minaret to mosque, gilding the gray walls of the 
city witha flood of golden sunshine, and, creep- 
ing down the rocky sides of the hill, cast long 
shadows among the venerable olive-trees of the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and made the rock 
tombs that carpeted the sides of Olivet seem 
all the more white and glaring. Although quiet 
reigned in the city, we met many signs of life 
as we advanced,—women carrying jars of water 
upon their heads; groups of lazy laborers pro- 
ceeding to their place of toil; droves of heavily 
laden donkeys, slowly ascending the foot-path 
up the valley; and at one point we passed a 
large, old-fashioned, and clumsily made cart, 
drawn by oxen, under the bed of which was 
slung a marble column, smooth and glistening 
in the sunlight, fresh from its bed of perhaps 
thousands of years beneath the modern city. 
Here, in this Valley of Jehoshaphat, as at all 
points in the Holy Land, life seemed to be a 
subdued and an unwearing existence. No signs 
of activity or bustle were observable. The 
human beings seemed contented with the posi- 
tion in life which they occupied, without ambi- 
tion or desire for worldly gain or improvement ; 
and the animals, to all appearances, seemed to 
be infected by the same spirit of indolence, 
moving about, as did their masters, with slow 
and deliberate motion. 

About a mile below the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the Valley of Hinnom united with that 
of Jehoshaphat, the tongue of land protruding 
into this forming a steep and almost inaccessi- 
ble cliff, upon which, high above us, was the 
city of Jerusalem, encircled by antiquated and 
picturesque Avalls. After this, we passed by 
the town of Siloam, a small and apparently 
wretched village, whose few contracted square 
stone houses seemed tenaciously clinging to the 
narrow ledges of rock upon which they have 
found foundation. Here we stopped a moment 
to see the Pool of Siloam—a walled reservoir, 
much cracked and disfigured through the rav- 
ages of centuries—over which a few Arab women 
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were washing clothes. For a short distance 
from this point, our route was a tolerably pleas- 
ant one, as mulberry and pomegranate orchards 
lay on either side of the way, giving an air 
of freshness and greenness to the landscape, 
greatly in contrast with the dreary and barren 
scenes over which we passed during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Our party was quite a large one, and, as we 
journeyed along the narrow bridle-path over- 
hanging the dry bed of the Kedron, must have 
presented quite a formidable appearance; as 
the contracted condition of the way compelled 
us to move forward in single file, and conse- 
quently causing our party to seem large and 
numerous. Our cavalcade consisted of six 
Americans, our dragoman Pietro, three serv- 
ants, the muleteers, and a body of armed Bed- 
ouins, under command of a sheik, whom we 
had employed to protect us against the assaults 
of wandering tribes of Arabs, who see in the 
presence of foreigners and tourists a ready 
means of bettering their estates at a cost of but 
a little bloodshed and powder. This peculiar 
element of Syrian life, like the banditti system 
of Southern Italy, detracts greatly from the 
enjoyment of a trip through Palestine; as the 
daring traveler, unless protected by the blun- 
derbusses of some band furnished by the Pasha 
of Jerusalem, takes his life in his own hands, 
and runs a great risk of ever again returning to 
the Holy City. For the conveyance of our little 
party, and for the transportation of our baggage, 
camp equipage, and provisions, over twenty 
horses and mules were necessary ; and, as we 
advanced down the valley through the narrow- 
ness of the way, expanding into a long proces- 
sion, some of us were inclined to feel very 
patriarchal, and considered that a nomadic life, 
wandering from place to place, and sleeping in 
tents, was certainly a very pleasant phase of 
existence. 

Our ride itself, apart from the novelty of the 
experience and the degree of sociability which 
this isolation from the rest of the world engen- 
dered, was not an interesting one, as shortly 
after leaving Siloam all vestiges of vegetation 
ceased; and as we moved along the edges of 
the dry brook Kedron, whose bed looked hot 
and parched, and rode between the bare hills 
of dry and burning earth, we could not but feel 
convinced that a fearful curse had fallen upon 
the land, drinking up ils streams, withering the 
grass, and rendering the soil sterile and unfruit- 
ful; and it seemed hard to realize that this dis- 
trict, which so greatly resembled a desert in its 
aridity, was once a land flowing with milk and 





honey—a garden of delight and beauty. Amid 


this scene of desolation we journeyed, with the 
oppressive heat of the sun beating down upon 
our heads, and with the mule-path stretching 
endlessly before us as a glaring and white rib. 
bon of light, painful to the eye and monotonous 
to the imagination. After having continued 
along this path for several hours, we forsook the 
main road, and, turning to the right, ascended, 
by means of a series of easy steps, a path which 
led along the brow of a wild and deep wady, 
whose precipitous sides rose on either hand in 
tall and savage cliffs, perforated with holes and 
caves and seamed by crevasses, down which, 
at some period, water must pour with great 
velocity. 

An hour’s climb up these rough and rugged 
steps—whose boundary on one side was a deep 
and yawning abyss, whose waterless bed and 
sharp, ribbed sides seemed, if any thing, more 
desolate than the land over which we had just 
come, and on the other was formed by the hot, 
glaring sides of the hill from which the path 
was excavated—brought us to the Convent of 
Mar Saba, a conglomeration of stone buildings 
surrounded by a high and strong wall, capable 
of resisting the attacks of Bedouins and wan- 
dering Arabs. Upon a level plateau outside 
the walls of this monastic fortress, we halted; 
and, as among our party were several ladies, 
who, by the rules of the convent, were forbidden 
to enter the precincts, which had never been 
trodden by women, the servants began to pre- 
pare for our little camp; and in an incredibly 
short space of time their miniature tents stood 
in white relief against the sides of the ravine 
in which we had halted, from the center-poles 
of which floated American flags, provided for 
us most courteously by Pietro, our dragoman. 
This tent-life in the Holy Land, albeit my expe- 
rience was limited, proved to me very novel 
and interesting, as it introduced a phase of life 
and a mode of existence which heretofore had 
been to me among the unknown. The scene 
of our camp was quite an animated one, and 
made a pretty picture for contemplation, with 
the peaked tents forming a center, around which 
clustered our muleteers and servants, engaged 
in attending to the horses, or else in concocting 
dinner; which, by the way, for one gotten up on 
the confines of civilization, was a most palatable 
one. Beyond the tents, and to one side, were 
our animals, among whom some handsome, 
lively fellows showed the true Arabian blood, 
who, picketed to the ground in regular frontier 
fashion, were resting from their hot and weari- 
some journey; and scattered about upon the 
edge of the camp stood our escort of friendly 
Bedouins, who, armed in their old-fashioned 
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a 
and, as we feared, useless blunderbusses, and 
clad after the manner of the sons of Ishmael, 
with long burnooses and heavily fringed Damas- 
cus scarfs, formed the*brightest and most inter- 
esting feature of our camp picture. 

While the cook was preparing dinner, Pietro, 
our dragoman, proposed that we should pay a 
visit to the monks of Mar Saba. So having 
placed the ladies under the especial care of the 
sheik whose tribe afforded us escort, we knocked 
at the heavily barred postern of the convent, 
and in a short time were admitted within the 
court-yard by an old weasen-faced monk, who, 
although claiming Italy as his place of nativity, 
and speaking the soft, euphonious tongue of the 
peninsula, had, for some reason, become a con- 
vert to the tenets of the Greek faith; and for 
over twenty years, as he said, had resided in 
this lonely convent, far from home and country, 
and only occasionally cheered by meeting some 
one from the outer world who was familiar with 
the scenes of his birth. This monastery of 
Mar Saba is built upon a ledge of rocks over- 
hanging the same wild and precipitous gorge 
along whose edges we had so recently jour- 
neyed; and so steep and abrupt is the descent, 
in many places, that masses of masonry have 
been erected to support the structures perched 
upon the very edge of the yawning gulf. Here, 
within the inclosure of high and turreted walls, 
was a Collection of buildings, consisting of 
store-houses, a refectory, a chapel, cells for the 
monks, etc. Here lived a hundred men or 
more, fasting, praying, and leading lives of self- 
abnegation and loneliness, upon the borders of 
this desert wilderness; and for what? Simply 
because they believed that an existence of idle- 
ness and uselessness, if accompanied by a sur- 
render of the joys and delights of the world, 
would insure their glory hereafter. Under the 
guidance of the Italian monk, we were conducted 
over the monastery, and shown the chapel, the 
dormitories, the store-houses, and the cell of 
Saint Saba of sacred memory, who, centuries 
ago, dwelt in a hole in the precipice, and, with 
no other company than a lame lion, lived a life 
of great penitence and sanctity. 

The principal attraction of this secluded 
place to us, however, was the garden which, 
although in the midst of an arid desert, with 
not a spire of grass growing upon the cliffs 
around, was fresh and green and redolent with 
the perfume of geraniums and orange-blossoms. 
This little plot of earth, painted in rich and 
gorgeous colors, and watched over so lovingly 
by the old and decrepit monks, told us that a 
life far from refinement and beauty had not en- 
tirely erased all of the softer and more delicate 





characteristics of their natures; but had rather 
developed in them a finer esthetic taste than 
would probably have been acquired had they 
been surrounded by the beauties which they 
now prized so highly. Another mode of recre- 
ation these old monks had, which instanced 
that the power to love was still unconquered in 
their breasts: as thousands of blackbirds seemed 
to be pensioners upon the bounty of the con- 
vent, they lived in the caves and clefts of the 
wild, rocky wady ; but at a call from any of the 
brethren, hundreds of them would come circling 
through the air, and, nestling upon the parapets, 
or on the shoulders of the monks, would re- 
ceive their reward in figs and other dainties. 
Before we bade the brethren farewell, they en- 
tertained us with coffee after the Eastern fash- 
ion, and, having furnished each with a bouquet 
of flowers from their garden, wished us good- 
speed and a safe journey. 

As we had still some time to spare before 
dinner was ready, we set out under the escort 
of a couple of armed Bedouins to climb one of 
the steep, sterile hills that rose to the rear of 
our camp. The ascent was tedious and neces- 
sarily slow, as the earth, being devoid of veg- 
etation, was loose and non-adhesive, threaten- 
ing to slide with us back to the camp, and the 
way was upward and toilsome. But the summit 
once attained, we felt well repaid for our trouble, 
as the view spread before us was most compre- 
hensive and interesting. All around lay conical 
hills of yellow earth, sterile and desolate; at 
our feet was our camp, with the picturesque 
conglomeration of the walls and towers of Mar 
Saba, reminding us of the feudal fortresses of 
the Middle Ages; and further to the south were 
the Mountains of Moab, with the shining waters 
of the Sea of Asphaltum gleaming in the sun- 
light, like liquid of purest rarity; while to the 
north, and perched high above us, standing forth 
against the sky, a glorious mass of battlements, 
minarets, and domes, was the grand and now 
desolate city of Jerusalem. 

So quiet and so still were all our surround- 
ings, that we remained upon our elevated stand- 
point till the sun sank, in golden splendor, amid 
the Judean hills; and as the twilight slowly 
descended, gradually veiling every thing from 
our view, we returned to the valley below, where 
we found a bountiful and most palatable dinner 
awaiting us, consisting of several courses of 
excellent viands, served up with true Parisian 
grace and style, causing us to consider that 
tent-life in the Holy Land, under the catership 
of so good a dragoman as Pietro, was among 
the pleasantest experiences which we had en- 
joyed during our long and protracted tour. 
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ANDREW HOFER, 
THE TYROLESE PATRIOT. 


BY REV. H. H. FAIRALL, M. A. 





N my tour from London to Venice, I passed 

through Belgium, Germany, and Bavaria, 

enjoying the historical associations of the 
numerous interesting places along the route. 
Leaving Munich, the capital of Bavaria, in the 
morning, | was favored with the first sight of 
the Alps early in the forenoon, and traveled the 
remainder of the day among those towering, 
snow-capped mountains. The railfoad traverses 
the deep valleys, and affords a grand view of the 
picturesque scenery on either side. While be- 
holding these Tyrolese Alps, the thought oc- 
curred to me that they, too, were celebrated as 
the scene of thrilling events. The cause of 
freedom, in all lands and ages, has rendered 
illustrious many names that otherwise would 
have been unknown to fame; and these heroes 
have come, generally, from the humbler walks 
of life. This was true of Andrew Hofer, the 
Tyrolese patriot. He was a noble specimen of 
that brave, hardy race of peasants which still 
inhabits the cold, rough Tyrolean country. 
Their villages may be seen clinging to the rug- 
ged mountains, or nestled among the deep 
ravines. These people are industrious and ad- 
venturous, and have a healthy, honest, and in- 
dependent physiognomy. Itis said that “liberty 
loves the mountains,” and history confirms the 
declaration by teaching us that few have been 
the nations dwelling in mountainous districts 
which have ever been subjugated. 

The name of Andrew, or Andreas, Hofer is 
as dear to the Tyroleans as that of George 
Washington is to the Americans. It was the 
twenty-second of February when I traveled 
through Hofer’s native land, and, therefore, an 
appropriate time to appreciate deeds of patriot- 
ism. While indulging in feelings of gratitude 
for the gift of a Washington, I felt a deeper 
sympathy than ever for the oppressed every- 
where ; and the character of Hofer, especially, 
never appeared so attractive. Though of ob- 
scure origin, and the defender of an ignorant, 
superstitious, and uninfluential people, yet his 
bravery rendered him one of those heroes whom 
Carlyle has enthroned for worship. This cele- 
brated man was born November 22, 1767, ina 
tavern at St. Leonard’s, in the Passeyr Valley, 
called the Sand House; whence his popular 
name of the Sandwirth, or Sand Landlord. He 
became generally known as a wine-dealer and 
horse-drover between the Tyrol and the north 
of Italy. In 1796, he led a company of rifle- 
men against the French, on Lake Garda; and 





was actively engaged, in 1803, in organizing the 
rural militia. He soon distinguished himself 
as an able and patriotic counselor as well as 
soldier; and, in 1805, was made a member of 
the deputation to which was committed the po- 
litical direction of the country. 

The Tyrol became the possession of the 
House of Hapsburg in the fourteenth century, 
part by war, part by marriage, part by purchase; 
and continued an appendage of Austria till the 
year 1805, receiving mild treatment from its 
owners. In that year, Bonaparte demanded 
that it should be ceded by Austria to the King 
of Bavaria, his ally; and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, Francis, was compelled to make the sur- 
render. This sudden transfer was made with- 
out the consent of the Diet, or of the Tyrolese, 
who could not endure this sudden transference 
of themselves from one master to another ; and 
who had also an old antipathy against the Ba- 
varians, their new rulers. Their representative 
States were suppressed, the public funds arbi- 
trarily seized, new taxes levied, and ecclesias- 
tical properties confiscated. Their prejudices, 
right feelings, notions, and virtues were insulted 
by the French and Bavarian soldiery. 

A bold, hardy, and proud race of mountain- 
eers were not likely to submit to such wrongs. 
Discontent, then hatred and revenge, spread 
rapidly on both sides. In 1808, when the dis- 
affection toward Bavaria had become extreme 
in the Tyrol, and hostilities broke out between 
France and Austria, Hofer, then living in the 
Valley of Passeyr, and in the little inn his father 
had left him, was one of tle deputies who went 
to Vienna to confer with the Archduke John on 
the subject of their national grievances. At 
this meeting, the archduke advised an insurrec- | 
tion in the Tyrol. The Baron von Hormayr 
was charged to carry it out. So rapidly did the 
measure spread, that, within three days, be- 
tween March 31st and April 3d, the whole Tyrol 
was prepared for the conflict. Hofer was one 
of the first to take up arms; and his example 
and encouragement, added to those of his 
friends, Speckbacher and Haspenger, had a 
wonderful effect on the peasantry. He was 
then about forty-two years of age, and possessed 
traits of character that gave him great influ- 
ence over his countrymen. He was a man of 
irreproachable morals, and of more talent and 
education than was commonly found among his 
companions. He was also gifted with a kind 
of rural eloquence ; and his well-known bravery, 
his fortitude, and his commanding personal ap- 
pearance, all combined to make him the chief 
of an essentially popular insurrection. His at- 
tachment to the superstitions of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and, occasionally, to the bot- 
tle, only made him the dearer to a people who 
were all superstitious, and generally rather fond 
of wine. It is reported that he at times led the 
peasants to victory with a rosary and crucifix 
on his breast, a saber in one hand, and a bottle 
in the other! 

Three means were resorted to, in order to ad- 
vise the mountaineers of the proper moment of 
rising e” masse: Saw-dust was thrown on the 
Rivers Inn and Eisach, which carried the signal 
along in their rapid course; fires were lighted 
on the tops of the mountains, and on the ruins 
of the old castles ; and women and children ran 
from rock to rock, from glen to glen, from cot- 
tage to cottage, saying, “It is time !” 

In 1809, when Bonaparte was again in the 
field against the Emperor Francis, the Tyrole- 
ans rose, almost to a man, in his rear; opened 
communication with Archduke John, of Austria, 
who had not only secretly favored the insurrec- 
tion, but assisted it by descending with a for- 
midable army into the plains of Lombardy, 
and effected a powerful diversion in favor of 
the Austrian cause, being themselves firmly 
resolved to drive the Bavarians out of their 
country. 

Hofer struck the first blow. He signally de- 
feated the Bavarian troops in the Valley of the 
Eisach, where, between killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, they lost nine hundred men. On the 
same day, his friend Speckbacher drove the 
Bavarians out of Halle; and, shortly afterward, 
twenty thousand peasants took Innspruck, the 
capital, in spite of the obstinate defense of Gen- 
eral Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, who disputed 
every inch of ground. Dittfurt, when dying of 
his wounds, asked what distinguished officer 
had led them on so well to battle. “No one,” 
said the Tyroleans; “but we fought for our re- 
ligion, the emperor, and our father-land.” More 
than eight thousand French and Bavarian 
troops were taken prisoners in these engage- 
ments at Halle, Innspruck, and Sterzing. The 
Tyrolese were supported by an Austrian army 
of ten thousand men, under the Marquis Chas- 
teler; but Bavaria sent twenty-five thousand 
troops to quell the revolt. Though ill sup- 
ported by the Austrians, Hofer and his com- 
panions were long victorious. On the tenth of 
April, 1809, the Tyrolese chieftain fell upon the 
Bavarians, while they were toiling through the 
narrow valleys, and defeated Bisson and Le- 
moine in the moors of Sterzing. Within a 
week, the whole province was free, and nearly 
ten thousand French and Bavarian troops were 
destroyed. The loss of the enemy, attacked on 
all sides in narrow valleys and deep chasms, 





from dense woods and overhanging rocks, was 
terrible ; but the brave peasants were guilty of 
no unnecessary cruelty. M. Mercey, a French- 
man, says “they killed only those who resisted.” 

“Cut me down those fellows as long as they 
stand up against you,” cried Hofer; “but, once 
down, give them quarter. Only a coward strikes 
a man that is on the ground, because he is 
afraid he should get up again.” If there was 
inhumanity on one side, it was certainly not on 
that of the Tyroleans. They at least did not 
murder their prisoners after the battle. Hofer, 
when a conqueror, spared the lives of his oppo- 
nents ; but, when conquered, his own life was 
not spared. 

The extent of Hofer’s success aroused his 
enemies to still greater exertions, and drew 
down on the Tyrol three armies, one of which 
was commanded by Marshal Lefebore, who de- 
feated the Austrians, under Chasteler, at Moryl, 
and the Tyrolese at Fener Singer. Indeed, the 
feeble and dispirited battalions of Austrian 
troops sent to co-operate with Hofer, did almost 
more harm than good, and Chasteler, their gen- 
eral, soon beat a retreat. Hofer was not intim- 
idated by these reverses, but soon rallied his 
countrymen, and defeated the Bavarians, with 
great loss, at Innspruck. After some successes 
by Archduke John, in Italy, the tide of fortune 
again turned. The French were successfui 
every-where, and took Vienna a second time. 
The defeat at Wagram, July 12, 1809, resulted 
in a stipulation that Austria should evacuate 
the Tyrol. 

Lefebore again marched into the Tyrol witha 
strong French, Saxon, and Bavarian army, 
numbering twenty thousand men, his route be- 
ing through the Valley of the Inn, while Beau- 
mont, with ten thousand troops, advanced on the 
north. It was expected that, at the appearance 
of these fine armies, the undisciplined Tyrole- 
ans, who were unprovided with artillery and 
most of the material of regular warfare, would 
at once lay down their arms, and submit to the 
Bavaro-French Gover..ment; but, though al- 
most entirely left to their own resources, Hofer 
and his companions did not so understand it. 
They rallied in their mountains, and, descend- 
ing rapidly from the Iselberg, defeated the Ba- 
varians, who had nine thousand men and twenty- 
five pieces of artillery. They thoroughly beat a 
body of French and Saxon troops in the Valley 
of the Eisach; and when the Duke of Dantzic 
attempted to force a narrow gorge near Ster- 
zing, they destroyed nearly the whole of his 
van-guard of four thousand picked Bavarians. 

In performing this last exploit, they did not 
consume much gunpowder, for their unerring 
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rifles were only used when the invading army 
was thrown into confusion, and the work almost 
done. They kept possession of the perpen- 
dicular rocks, which rose like walls on either 
side of the pass ; and, having brought immense 
stones, trunks and arms of trees, to the very 
edges of the precipices, they kept them sus- 
pended there in large masses, by means of 
ropes, until the enemy was engaged in the nar- 
row gorge, and fairly beneath them. Then a 
voice was heard saying, “ Hans, is every thing 
ready?” “Yes!” was shouted among the rocks, 
on which the word of command was given, “In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
let go your ropes!” The next moment, more 
than a thousand of the Bavarians were crushed 
and buried under a frightful mass of trees, 
stones, and rocks. Then the sure rifles of the 
peasants flashed from every corner, and the 
Duke of Dantzic was forced to flee, abandoning 
his cannon and nearly all his baggage to the 
Tyroleans. 

About the same time the forces under Gen- 
erals Rusca and d’Hilliers, which had attempted 
to penetrate the Valley of the Adige, were routed 
with tremendous loss. A few days after, Ho- 
fer followed the duke, and beat him in a pitched 
battle. It was under these trials that the great 
military genius of Hofer displayed itself most 
brilliantly. After sustaining severe reverses, 
Lefebore, August 3d and 4th, with twenty-five 
thousand French and Bavarian soldiers, includ- 
ing two thousand cavalry, was completely routed 
by eighteen thousand Tyrolese peasants, and 
driven from the Tyrol. The result of these 
gallant engagements was the immediate evacu- 
ation of the country by all the Bavaro-French 
armies, and the establishment of a provisional 
government, of which Hofer took the direction ; 
for the Court of Austria was too much embar- 
rassed to attend to the affairs of the country. 
Had Austria been as brave as the Tyrol, Na- 
poleon’s career would have been earlier checked 
and overthrown. 

On the 14th of August, 1809, Emperor Fran- 
cis signed the disgraceful Treaty of Vienna, 
by which the brave Tyroleans were again given 
over to the Bavarians. But they would not 
tamely accept this destiny, though the Austrian 
Emperor advised them tosubmit, and the French 
Governor of Italy proclaimed them rebels and 
brigands. Hofer and many of his comrades 
determined to make one more effort for inde- 
pendence. Three veteran armies marched into 
the country to force them to obedience; but 
these brave men determined to resist the at- 
tempt. In Passeyr, the native valley of Hofer, 
they defeated the French, and killed, wounded, 








and took prisoners two thousand men. But 
the contest was too unequal ; and this was the 
last of their successes. They were hunted from 
post to post, from rock to rock; they were 
obliged to conceal themselves, like wild beasts, 
in the depths of their forests, the tops of their 
mountains, their remote caverns, and this dur- 
ing all the rigor of Winter. Some laid down 
their arms, some escaped into Austria, more 
were taken prisoners by the French, who kept 
their word, and shot them like brigands; and, 
at last, Hofer was left almost alone. He fled 
to the.mountains and concealed himself, the 
peasants resisting all inducements to reveal his 
hiding-place. 

From the beginning of ‘December, 1809, to 
about the middle of January, 1810, this remark- 
able man, on whose head the French had put 
an enormous price, lay concealed in a small hut 
situated in a rocky hollow, near the summit of 
one of the loftiest mountains of the Tyrol. 
But, besides his family, a friend and former con- 
fidant knew his retreat, and had the baseness 
to betray him. This villain was a priest; his 
name (may it be forevér execrated !) was Donay. 
In the darkness of night, he led a strong de- 
tachment under the command of Baraguay d’- 
Hilliers, to the spot, and the hut was surrounded. 
Contier, the commander of a battalion, arrested 
him; but his fortitude did not quail at this aw- 
ful moment. He presented his breast to a com- 
pany of French grenadiers, saying: “I am 
Andrew Hofer. Frenchmen, kill me at once, 
but save my wife and children!” The soldiers 
rushed upon him, and, having loaded him with 
chains, designedly led him through the Tyrol, 
in order to show that every hope of throwing 
off the French yoke had disappeared. He was 
carried down to Meran, where he was joined by 
his family, consisting of his wife, a son about 
twelve, and a daughter. From Meran, he was 
marched to Botzen, thence to the fortress of 
Mantua, which was already crowded with his 
unfortunate countrymen. The only tear he was 
seen to shed was when they forcibly separated 
him from his wife and children. From the time 
of his arrest on that memorable night of January 
27, 1810, when one of his most trusted partisans 
betrayed him for three hundred ducats, he ex- 
hibited the same courage in every emergency, 
until death closed his earthly career. 

Napoleon having ordered that he should be 
tried at Mantua, the examination took place be- 
fore General Bisson. There was a court-mar- 
tial; the injustice of the case, his heroic brav- 
ery and humanity, pleaded strongly in his favor, 
and the majority of the French officers were 
for a sentence of limited’ confinement, two even 
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dared to vote for acquittal. But these tribunals 
were mere farces ; the doom of Hofer was signed 
by a higher hand, and the commands from Paris, 
conveyed from Milan to Mantua, were that Ho- 
fer should be condemned and shot within twen- 
ty-four hours. He died as he had lived, a brave 
and religious man, not manifesting the slightest 
indication of fear, refusing to have his eyes 
bound, and himself giving the word to fire. M. 
Mercey, the Frenchman, says of his countrymen: 
“They killed him out of obedience. After his 
death, however, they rendered him the same 
honors that are paid to a general officer; and 
the body of the Tyrolean patriot was carried to 
its last home on the shoulders of French 
patriots.” 

Schlosser, in his “ History of the Eighteenth 
Century,” says: “ Hofer’s execution was re- 
garded throughout the whole of Europe as a 
demonstration against every one who should 
attempt to make any resistance, with courage 
and perseverance, to the dominion of the French 
forced upon them.” 

The Emperor of Austria, who could hardly 
do less, assigned a pension to his family, as the 
property he left them had been confiscated. 
They also received, in 1819, under the name of 
Von Passeyr, the patent of nobility already de- 
creed in 1809. This was the name of the place 
where Hofer was captured, and where a mon- 
ument was erected to his memory. The house 
where he was born and lived, was converted 
by the emperor into an asylum for sixteen old 
Tyrolese. 

It was the evening of the 22d of February, 1871, 
when I reached Innspruck ; and, embracing the 
first opportnnity, I visited the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, to see Hofer’s tomb. Forty-eight 
years previously, on the 22d of February, 1823, 
his remains, by order of the emperor, were 
brought from Mantua, and interred in this spa- 
cious edifice, near the monument of the Em- 
peror Maximilian. The scene was impressive. 
Six of the patriots, Hofer’s companions-in- 
arms, entered the Metropolitan Church, bearing 
the coffin, upon which lay the broad-brimmed 
peasants hat and the sword of the hero, an 
immense concourse of Tyroleans following it to 
the tomb. The brave mountaineers, by this 
imposing demonstration, exhibited their undy- 
ing regard for the memory of their illustrious 
defender. Many of them had heard from their 
fathers, who fought under Hofer, the thrilling 
incidents of his campaign, and, as they sat 
around the blazing hearths of their rude homes, 
listening to these recitals of the hero’s exploits, 
the young men caught his patriotic spirit, and! 





loved to pronounce his name. It was, there- 


fore, with the profoundest respect that they wel- 
comed his remains to their permanent sepulture 
in the city which he so gallantly defended. 

A fine statue was placed over the tomb in 
1834, and is executed in perfectly white Car- 
rara marble, the figure being about eight feet 
high. The design is simple and plain, and cor- 
responds with the character of him whose deeds 
it perpetuates. The magnificent monument of 
the Emperor Maxmilian I, close by, in the same 
cathedral, is more costly and attractive, and a 
suitable memorial of royalty; but that of An- 
drew Hofer is without display. He needs not 
a grand monument to declare his greatness. 
He will live in the hearts of his countrymen, 
and be remembered as the patriot-martyr of the 
Tyrol, 





OCTAVIA SOLARA. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MISGIVINGS, 
“With these forced thoughts, I pray thee, darken not 
‘The mirth of the feast.” Winter's Tale. 
AVOUR, too excited and happy to sleep for 
many hours after retiring to rest, at length 
yielded to the balmy influence, and enjoyed 
profound repose. He woke, hardly able to re- 
alize the altered position of his affairs. He 
shut his eyes to the family obstacles he was 
certain to encounter, and told himself he hada 
right to decide on what was for his own happi- 
ness without listening to the dictation of those 
who were merely his elders. If his father chose 
to disinherit him, so be it. He had, neverthe- 
less, a property that could not be alienated from 
him, on which he and Octavia could be happy. 

“In a little while,” thougit he, “my father 
will soften toward me, and my dutiful submis- 
sion will pave the way to forgiveness for what 
can not be canceled. Do what I will, he can 
not hinder me of being his son—his only one. 
He has always wished me to marry young ; and 
Octavia’s birth will have more weight with him, 
afier all, than her heresy, even before he finds 
that to know her is to love her.” 

Already Cavour thought himself the better 
for her pure and spiritual influence ; and prob- 
ably he was so. He determined to be a Vau- 
dois among the Vaudois, as far as he could, and 
try to see things from their point of view in a 
candid spirit. Early as it was, he soon issued 
forth, and his way lay by the uninclosed piece 
of ground that was the Vaudois cemetery. Be- 
side a straggling thorn that stretched out its 
ungainly branches from a little thicket of un- 
derwood, stood Messer Bodetti, in a thoughtful 
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attitude, with his back toward him. Cavour 
blithely bade him good morrow. 

“The same to you, Count,” returned Messer 
Bodetti, seriously but kindly. ‘May your mor- 
rows long be as happy as this day! It will 
greatly depend on yourself whether they are 
so. Misfortunes, as man counts misfortune, 
are sent from heaven always with some pur- 
pose; but as.long as our lives are unsullied by 
sin, the Lord addeth no bitterness thereto.” 

Cavour heard him respectfully, and was about 
to pass on; but something in the old pastor’s 
manner detained him. 

“You have often passed this spot,” said Mes- 
ser Bodetti, pointing to a turfy mound at his 
feet, “but probably without knowing who lies 
here.” 

“T never heard,” replied Cavour, with a look 
of interest. ‘Some Vaudois hero?” 

“Only a poor girl,” replied Messer Bodetti, 
shaking his head. ‘“ Many, many years ago, 
while I was yet a stripling, and before Count 
Solara found a home among our mountains, a 
young man from Turin, as engaging and pre- 
possessing as yourself, came among us. His 
object was field-sport ; but in one of our mount- 
ain dwellings, where he occasionally availed 
himself of simple hospitality, he found a less 
harmless amusement. Poor Francesca, the ob- 
ject of attraction was too easily won, believing 
he would marry her. Alas! he forsook her; 

_ and she lies here.” 

Cavour looked concerned. Messer Bodetti 
regarded him wistfully. 

“It was a cruel thing of him,” pursued he, 
bitterly. “We were happy and harmless before 
he came. Why should he have brought sin and 
sorrow among us? Were there none sufficiently 
fair and less removed from him in position, 
whom he might virtuously have sought at home? 
I know not; but this I know, that the sorrow 
of one was the sorrow of all. We felt it a com- 
mon indignity, a common injury received from 
one who had repaid our kindness with ingrati- 
tude. Poor Francesca never held up her head 
again. She came constantly to our religious 
services as long.as she had strength, but sat 
apart, and spoke to no one. As soon as we 
were about to disperse, she stole out like a 
ghost, every one compassionately making way 
for her. At first she had thought he would 
return from temporary absence ; but when she 
found it hopeless, she silently sank under the 
desertion without complaint, and, before the fol- 
lowing Winter, was buried, at her own request, 
in this remote, forsaken corner.” 

“'T is a sad tale, my friend,” said Cavour, 
with energy. “The man was a villain. You 





LL 
know such cases are common in our Cities ; but, 
believe me, I have only reprobation to bestow 
on them.” 

“You are right, you are right,” said Messer 
Bodetti, seizing his hand and shaking it heart- 
ily. “ Only preserve the pure feelings you evince, 
and cherish as a sacred charge the inestimable 
heart intrusted to you, and you can not, can not 
but be happy hereafter.” 

“] will, I will,” returned Cavour, warmly, 
“T have, as you say, received an inestimable 
gift, and it shall be the object of my life to 
show my sense of its value. Difficulties I shall 
probably have; but I trust to steer a safe and 
honorable course.” 

“God grant you may do so!” said Messer 
Bodetti. “With his blessing, you can not but 
prosper.” 

And he continued to walk with Cavour to- 
ward Count Solara’s house, Cavour letting him 
lead the conversation, and finding little neces- 
sary on his own part beyond an air of interest 
and attention. Occasionally he threw in a sen- 
sible remark, and by the time they reached the 
door Messer Bodetti was a good deal won over 
by his apparent ingenuousness and pliability. 

That the next few days should be a dream 
of happiness to the young people, and a season 
of misgiving and anxiety to Count Solara, can 
excite no surprise. There was no reason why 
the marriage, if it were to take place at all, 
should be delayed, and every reason why it 
should be celebrated before the passes were 
stopped by Winter snows. Piero was dispatched 
to make things ready at Silvanella, and Octavia 
and her mother made the few preparations within 
their reach. Luckily, Octavia’s wishes were as 
circumscribed as her means. 

At the customary public services, Cavour ap- 
peared with the family in sight of all the con- 
gregation; and his edifying demeanor excited 
hopes in the more serious that a work of grace 
was going on in his soul. 

The wedding was a season of gencral fes- 
tivity to the little community. It took place 
early, and every one made a point of being 
present at it. Messer Bodetti’s manner, as 
he pronounced the benediction, was truly pa- 
triarchal; and as the happy pair passed out, 
between smiling rows of sympathizers, many a 
hearty blessing was bestowed on them. 

Then, after they had taken leave of the tear- 
ful countess, Cavour triumphantly lifted Octavia 
on'a gayly caparisoned horse, and sprang on his 
own. Count Solara rode with them to Lucerna, 
where the Catholic ceremony was to be per- 
formed. The young men of La Torre accom- 
panied them to the confirfes of the parish with 
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on 
pipe and tabor, and now and then fired muskets 
into the air, without any calamitous effect on 
fhe horses. Lucerna itself looked as usual, 
asleep or forsaken ; but a few smiling mothers, 
with infants in their arms and children clinging 
to their aprons, stood at corners to see the 
gentle bride. 

And now, the holy knot being tied according 
to the forms of both Churches, the curate of 
Lucerna being as accommodating as he could, 
in the modest hope of hereafter finding in Ca- 
your a liberal and powerful patron, Octavia 
received her father’s farewell kiss and blessing 
with humid eyes, but yet with smiles of love 
and hopefulness, and rode off with her bride- 
groom, no whit distrustful of her portion in the 
world before her, of which she knew nothing. 
Cavour, with his open brow and gallant mien, 
truly looked one to whom a tender parent might 
intrust his loveliest and best; and Solara stood 
wistfully gazing at them as long as they remained 
in sight. Then he turned homeward, with a 
heart as heavy as lead. 

When he reached La Torre he turned into 
the presbytery, and had a long, confidential 
talk with his old friend, who thought the best 
way now was to look at the bright side of 
things. _But somehow they were always getting 
round to the other side, and then breaking off 
with a sigh. Praise of Octavia was the one 
thing that had no dark side ; but then how hard 
it was to lose her! 

“ That is a hardship parents always get over,” 
said Messer Bodetti, with a little laugh. “Come, 
shall we look on at the shooting? The young 
men expect it of you.” So they went out to the 
practicing-ground, where the youths were firing 
at a mark. Older men, who had-lately done 
good service in the field, looked on indulgently ; 
and now and then took a shot themselves, and 
sent a bullet through the bull’s-eye. Here and 
there mothers, seated on the grass with their 
infants in their arms, talked to one another of 
the happiness it must be to Countess Solara to 
have disposed of her eldest daughter so advan- 
tageously. “For she was too much above our 
sons,” said they, “so that had not this young 
count dropped from the clouds, as it were, on 
purpose for her, she might have withered like a 
fair lily on the stalk that nobody has gathered. 
She was not scornful or set above us. No. But 
every one felt there was a difference; so that 
none of our young men would have presumed 
to come forward.” 

Meanwhile sundry shy youngsters in the 
background seemed pairing off, in humble emu- 
lation of Cavour and Octavia, to exchange ten- 
der words; and others, younger still, were 





dancing in a ring to the sound of the aforesaid 
pipe and tabor. As for Countess Solara, she 
had brushed away the few natural tears that 
sprang when the parting took place, and was 
now zealously superintending the cookery of 
the wedding-dinner, with the aid of her kind 
friend and neighbor Rosetta Valle, who was 
never better pleased than when she could be 
helpful on such occasions. The board was 
abundantly spread, for one generous neighbor 
had contributed poultry, another game, another 
fish, another wine; others, fruit or a ham or 
Sausages: so that there was enough and to 
spare. Every body squeezed in who could; the 
others feasted outside. Messer Bodetti took 
the head of the table, and all were merry and 
happy and none uproarious; and after the feast 
came a dance, still to pipe and tabor, with the 
addition now of one or two fiddles. And then— 
all too soon, as the young people thought—the 
short day ended, and the sun sank behind the 
mountains, so that those who came from afar 
had to trudge homeward; but those who lived 
in La Torre stayed as long as they could, and 
there was a good deal of singing, and a good 
deal of love-making ; so that, as the event proved, 
several subsequent happy marriages dated their 
origin from Octavia’s wedding-day. 

Nor did Messer Bodetti throw a damp on the 
day’s festivities by unseasonable and ur reason- 
able forebodings. If he still had ar,, he kept 
them to himself; for he was rather fond of 
wedding-parties among his good, si:nple-hearted 
people, and always contributed to tueir harmless 
gayety. He was avowedly so fond of the young 
that they heartily welcomed him whenever he 
appeared among them. Their mirth was from 
the heart. They had just lost their loveliest 
and best, but believed that a happy and even 
brilliant lot was awaiting her. Should they not, 
then, rejoice in it? 

Messer Bodetti’s thoughts, as he went home, 
were of a less sanguine nature; and he reflected 
that he might probably have induced Count 
Solara to refuse his consent to the marriage but 
for the strong influence of the countess. 

“ But to what good ?” he asked himself, sadly. 
“ Cavour was resolved to have her; and, had we 
not amicably arranged matters, might have 
borne her off to a Catholic marriage without 
allowing me to ratify it.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
SILVANELLA, 

“THERE is Silvanella!” joyfully exclaimed 
Cavour, toward the close of their day’s journey, 
which, being almost exclusively down-hill, had 
been accomplished easily and rapidly. 
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He drew his rein as he spoke, and pointed 
downward to an old remnant of the Middle 
Ages, half fortress, half messuage, erected on a 
spur of the Alps facing the south. Though a 
picturesque object, it had evidently been built 
less with an eye to beauty than strength. Its 
stone walls were enormously thick, curiously 
mottled with lichens and yellow moss. The 
two lower floors of the tower were only lighted 
by loop-holes, and chiefly used to store imple- 
ments of husbandry. A dark, narrow, steep 
winding-stair led up to a few rooms with iron 
bars to the windows; and the upper floor of 
all had neither window-frames nor glazing; but 
opened under a deep penthouse roof on a 
strong stone balcony, or bartizan, primarily de- 
signed as a lookout on possible enemies, but 
which served the subsidiary purpose of com- 
manding a most charming view, though rather a 
tame one compared with Vaudois mountains. 

A substantial stone farm-house adjoined the 
tower; and this, too, had been constructed with 
reference to defense. Behind it were farm-yards 
and offices; before it grew an enormous chest- 
nut-tree, seemingly the growth of centuries, 
surrounded by a broad bench. Against this 
bench rested a fowling-piece and a large sieve, 
which had just been hastily set down by the 
bailiff and bailiffs wife. On the bench lay a 
scarlet ~ushion, fresh shaken up for the lady, 
and on ou.» of the branches hung a guitar. 

As soon as the bridal pair appeared on the 
height comnsanding the first view of Silvanella, 
a figure look.ng out for them far below at the 
turn of the road, scampered off to give notice 
of their approach ; but not before Cavour recog- 
nized his servant Piero, whose excitement made 
him laugh heartily. 

Arrived at the house, they found Piero in full 
activity, marshaling a few farm-servants dressed 
in their best; while Girolamo, the bailiff, a re- 
spectable-looking, middle-aged man, and his 
wife Maddalena, came forward to receive their 
lord and lady with respectful welcome. 

Octavia was charmed with the quaint appear- 
ance of her new home, and its attraction was 
enhanced by the bright smiles of Maddalena, 
as she cordially uttered her good wishes. Mad- 
dalena might be about forty years of age. She 
had a large, straight nose, straight dark eye- 
brows, shining black hair smoothly parted over 
a good brow, bright black eyes, large white 
teeth, a somewhat wide mouth, and a healthy, 
ruddy complexion. She was in her gala dress— 
green skirt, gay bodice laced with colored rib- 
bons, over a full, snowy chemise, large golden 
ear-rings, and a gold cross. 


Piero stepped forward to assist the young | 





‘with a few pieces of old-fashioned plate. Piero 
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contessina to alight; but his master had already 
lifted her to the ground. 

“Welcome! a thousand welcomes!” echoed 
from many voices. Maddalena led the way up 
the tower stairs to the reception-room on the 
second floor, the principal furniture of which 
consisted of a large, heavy cabinet and equally 
ponderous settee, an arm-chair roomy enough 
to have served Og, King of Bashan, and a 
small though heavy table, covered with the 
whitest of table linen, and spread for supper 


had indeed prepared fruit and cakes on a light 
table under the chestnut-tree, which looked ip- 
viting enough before the sun went down; but it 
had now just dipped behind the mountain, and 
Cavour at once decided on supping in-doors, 
which Maddalena had already pronounced would 
be the case. 

Meanwhile she ushered Octavia into her 
sleeping-room, where an old-fashioned bed was 
made up with snowy linen, and a toilet and 
small mirror stood before the window. The 
moment Octavia entered this room, she kneeled 
beside the bed, and spent a minute or two in 
silent prayer. Maddalena crossed herself and 
looked grave. 

“Ah, lady,” said she, softly, as Octavia rose 
from her knees, “I wish I had done that when 
I married! Then, may be, I should be better 
than I am now. But I was a heedless, head- 
strong girl, and forsook my own people and 
Church because I was ready to follow Girolamo 
all over the world. And he was jealous, very 
jealous of me, and said his people must be my 
people, and his Church my Church. He has 
not made me a bad husband, no!—but I do not 
quite respect myself.” 

“Self-respect is too near of kin to self-con- 
ceit, I think,” said Octavia, “though they are 
not the same. It is good for us to think humbly 
of ourselves, and live in the fear of God.” 

“Yes, Signora, and that is what I try to do; 
and it is such a comfort to me to think that 
now I have a Vaudois mistress! My heart is 
drawn toward you already, you remind me so 
of our dear old ways. But I must go, or the 
supper will be spoiled.” 





The supper was a good one; for Maddalena, 
who had been brought up at an inn, was an 
excellent cook. There were ducks, mutton 
cutlets, an omelette, and a dish of small birds; 
with good wine, and excellent grapes and wal- 
nuts. Octavia was already charmed with every 
thing in her new home, and had not the slightest 
desire for one of more pretension. 

Never was bridegroom more devoted than 
Cavour while the honty-moon lasted. Even 
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when he became less his wife’s shadow, he 
found many little objects of interest in his farm 
to attach him to his home, and he was amused 
by the quaint sayings of his bailiff§ Though 
most Italians can not bear a country life, and 
would prefer a very poor country town to a very 
complete country house, Cavour had been rather 
weary of home routine in Turin, and was not 
particularly fond of fighting, with all its con- 
comitant disagreeables which bring no credit 
with them. He considered-he had fairly done 
enough to “illustrate his name” in taking part 
in the late campaign from its middle to its close, 
and now he found agreeable variety in the pos- 
session of a charming wife; and when he left 
her, it was to chat with his bailiff, or to stray 
over his fields with his fowling-piece, and return 
with a bag of little birds to lay at Octavia’s feet. 
Occasionally he made his gun a pretext, with- 
out using it, and wandered about, wondering 
what his father and mother were thinking about 
him, and whether he were much missed. He 
had sometimes a wayward pleasure in dropping 
out of sight (especially when they had crossed 
him in any thing), and leaving them to specu- 
late and be uneasy about the causes of his ab- 
sence. If they now concluded he was amusing 
himself with his farm and his field-sports, they 
were not far out; but they knew nothing what- 
ever about his wife! They seemed leaving him 
to reappear when it suited him, and it did not 
suit him yet; but Cavour was not sure he liked 
being completely ignored. 

Down came the snow! It had already fallen 
on the mountains; and soon a Winter of great 
severity set in, and the passes were closed. 
No intercourse now with La Torre till the 
Spring thaw. Octavia was not taken by sur- 
prise. Intense cold had to her nothing uncom- 
mon or disagreeable in it. Cavour caught her 
spirit of cheerfulness, and declared the frost 
and ice were bracing and exhilarating; but, 
nevertheless, he was chilly enough to wear his 
cloak in-doors. And though, when one day Oc- 
tavia laughingly placed his flapped, feathered 
hat on his head, and told him it would keep the 
draught off nicely, he took it off, declaring he 
would not be a luxurious sybarite, nor be so 
rude as to sit with his head covered in the pres- 
ence of a lady; yet, somehow, he soon ceased to 
see the same objection to a warm little fur cap 
which Octavia, to humor him, said was ex- 
tremely becoming. So he sat by the hearth, 
cloaked and capped, in his uncle's great chair, 
and fed the fire with huge logs; and Octavia 
never wearied of hearing him talk about him- 
self, what he had done, and what he should 
like to do, and continually entertained him with 





her unexpected sallies and rejoinders. He 
diverted himself, too, with her entire ignorance 
of the world, and sported with her innocent 
credulity. During this, he had the self-compla- 
cent feeling of being ever so much her superior ; 
but yet Octavia was as far above him in historical 
and general knowledge, and in all that was of 
real worth, as he was beyond her in acquaint- 
ance with the ways and practices of a certain 
clique. There was no third party to perform 
the ungracious office-of pointing this out! 

Octavia was very happy. She only regretted 
her complete separation from her family, and 
the loss of her accustomed participation in the 
Vaudois public services. She read her Bible— 
her dear father’s gift—all the more sedulously, 
and endeavored to give her conversation a 
serious turn, when there was an unforced op- 
portunity. She was upon honor not to do more. 

Meanwhile her life was much more sedentary. 
She no longer braved frost and snow to attend 
her minister’s week-day and Sabbath services, 
nor to visit the sick and sorrowful, nor to teach 
the young and ignorant ; she no longer studied 
dead and living languages under her father’s 
direction, nor acted as Messer Bodetti’s amanu- 
ensis, nor learned of her mother various culinary 
mysteries and pretty feminine works that the 
countess had acquired in her nunnery. She no 
longer made the Catechism easier to the country 
boys, and rewarded their industry with ballads 
and stories—no longer felt herself rather an 
important agent in a numerous community. 
But, then, she now had Cavour for her constant 
companion and object; and when he was not 
by, she had Maddalena, who always rejoiced to 
talk about the valleys, and whose mind seemed 
in a transition state, halting between two opin- 
ions, or rather, swerving back to her old 
creed. 

Octavia was eminently useful to her, talking 
consolingly and profitably on the grand facts of 
Christianity, and directing her to trace her 
Heavenly Father’s wisdom and goodness even 
in the trials and troubles of daily life. The poor 
woman was deeply grateful to her for reconcil- 
ing her to herself, by inducing her to cast all 
her sins on Him who had once for all taken 
them on Himself. She became exceedingly 
fond of Octavia, whose spiritual feelings, now 
that she was debarred from public worship, were 
kept alive by Scriptural reading with her de- 
pendent. Cavour, meanwhile, went to mass in 
the nearest church, as long as the open weather 
lasted ; but, as soon as the snow set in, he was 
troubled with certain disqualifying aches and 
pains, which could be best nursed before his 


| good fire, wrapped in his great cloak, in King 
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He drew his rein as he spoke, and pointed 
downward to an old remnant of the Middle 
Ages, half fortress, half messuage, erected on a 
spur of the Alps facing the south. Though a 
picturesque object, it had evidently been built 
less with an eye to beauty than strength. Its 
stone walls were enormously thick, curiously 
mottled with lichens and yellow moss. The 
two lower floors of the tower were only lighted 
by loop-holes, and chiefly used to store imple- 
ments of husbandry. A dark, narrow, steep 
winding-stair led up to a few rooms with iron 
bars to the windows; and the upper floor of 
all had neither window-frames nor glazing ; but 
opened under a deep penthouse roof on a 
strong stone balcony, or bartizan, primarily de- 
signed as a lookout on possible enemies, but 
which served the subsidiary purpose of com- 
manding a most charming view, though rather a 
tame one compared with Vaudois mountains. 

A substantial stone farm-house adjoined the 
tower; and this, too, had been constructed with 
reference to defense. Behind it were farm-yards 
and offices; before it grew an enormous chest- 
nut-tree, seemingly the growth of centuries, 
surrounded by a broad bench. Against this 
bench rested a fowling-piece and a large sieve, 
which had just been hastily set down by the 
bailiff and bailiffs wife. On the bench lay a 
scarlet ~ushion, fresh shaken up for the lady, 
and on ou.* of the branches hung a guitar. 

As soon as the bridal pair appeared on the 
height commanding the first view of Silvanella, 
a figure look.ng out for them far below at the 
turn of the road, scampered off to give notice 
of their approach ; but not before Cavour recog- 
nized his servant Piero, whose excitement made 
him laugh heartily. 

Arrived at the house, they found Piero in full 
activity, marshaling a few farm-servants dressed 
in their best; while Girolamo, the bailiff, a re- 
spectable-looking, middle-aged man, and his 
wife Maddalena, came forward to receive their 
lord and lady with respectful welcome. 

Octavia was charmed with the quaint appear- 
ance of her new home, and its attraction was 
enhanced by the bright smiles of Maddalena, 
as she cordially uttered her good wishes. Mad- 
dalena might be about forty years of age. She 
had a large, straight nose, straight dark eye- 
brows, shining black hair smoothly parted over 
a good brow, bright black eyes, large white 
teeth, a somewhat wide mouth, and a healthy, 
ruddy complexion. She was in her gala dress— 
green skirt, gay bodice laced with colored rib- 
bons, over a full, snowy chemise, large golden 
ear-rings, and a gold cross. 

Piero stepped forward to assist the young 





| 
contessina to alight; but his master had already 
lifted her to the ground. 

“ Welcome! a thousand welcomes!” echoed 
from many voices. Maddalena led the way up 
the tower stairs to the reception-room on the 
second floor, the principal furniture of which 
consisted of a large, heavy cabinet and equally 
ponderous settee, an arm-chair roomy enough 
to have served Og, King of Bashan, and a 
small though heavy table, covered with the 
whitest of table linen, and spread for supper 


‘with a few pieces of old-fashioned plate. Piero 


had indeed prepared fruit and cakes on a light 
table under the chestnut-tree, which looked jin- 
viting enough before the sun went down; but it 
had now just dipped behind the mountain, and 
Cavour at once decided on supping in-doors, 
which Maddalena had already pronounced would 
be the case. 

Meanwhile she ushered Octavia into her 
sleeping-room, where an old-fashioned bed was 
made up with snowy linen, and a toilet and 
small mirror stood before the window. The 
moment Octavia entered this room, she kneeled 
beside the bed, and spent a minute or two in 
silent prayer. Maddalena crossed herself and 
looked grave. 

“Ah, lady,” said she, softly, as Octavia rose 
from her knees, “I wish I had done that when 
I married! Then, may be, I should be better 
than I am now. But I was a heedless, head- 
strong girl, and forsook my own people and 
Church because I was ready to follow Girolamo 
all over the world. And he was jealous, very 
jealous of me, and said his people must be my 
people, and his Church my Church. He has 
not made me a bad husband, no!—but I do not 
quite respect myself.” 

“Self-respect is too near of kin to self-con- 
ceit, I think,” said Octavia, “though they are 
not the same. It is good for us to think humbly 
of ourselves, and live in the fear of God.” 

“Yes, Signora, and that is what I try to do; 
and it is such a comfort to me to think that 
now I have a Vaudois mistress! My heart is 
drawn toward you already, you remind me so 
of our dear old ways. But I must go, or the 
supper will be spoiled.” 

The supper was a good one; for Maddalena, 
who had been brought up at an inn, was an 
excellent cook. There were ducks, mutton 
cutlets, an omelette, and a dish of small birds; 
with good wine, and excellent grapes and wal- 
nuts. Octavia was already charmed with every 
thing in her new home, and had not the slightest 
desire for one of more pretension. 

Never was bridegroom more devoted than 
Cavour while the honéy-moon lasted. Even 
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when he became less his wife’s shadow, he 
found many little objects of interest in his farm 
to attach him to his home, and he was amused 
by the quaint sayings of his bailiff. Though 
most Italians can not bear a country life, and 
would prefer a very poor country town to a very 
complete country house, Cavour had been rather 
weary of home routine in Turin, and was not 
particularly fond of fighting, with all its con- 
comitant disagreeables which bring no credit 
with them. He considered-he had fairly done 
enough to “illustrate his name” in taking part 
in the late campaign from its middle to its close, 
and now he found agreeable variety in the pos- 
session of a charming wife; and when he left 
her, it was to chat with his bailiff, or to stray 
over his fields with his fowling-piece, and return 
with a bag of little birds to lay at Octavia’s feet. 
Occasionally he made his gun a pretext, with- 
out using it, and wandered about, wondering 
what his father and mother were thinking about 
him, and whether he were much missed. He 
had sometimes a wayward pleasure in dropping 
out of sight (especially when they had crossed 
him in any thing), and leaving them to specu- 
late and be uneasy about the causes of his ab- 
sence. If they now concluded he was amusing 
himself with his farm and his field-sports, they 
were not far out; but they knew nothing what- 
ever about his wife! They seemed leaving him 
to reappear when it suited him, and it did not 
suit him yet; but Cavour was not sure he liked 
being completely ignored. 

Down came the snow! It had already fallen 
on the mountains; and soon a Winter of great 
severity set in, and the passes were closed. 
No intercourse now with La Torre till the 
Spring thaw. Octavia was not taken by sur- 
prise. Intense cold had to her nothing uncom- 
mon or disagreeable in it. Cavour caught her 
spirit of cheerfulness, and declared the frost 
and ice were bracing and exhilarating; but, 
nevertheless, he was chilly enough to wear his 
cloak in-doors. And though, when one day Oc- 
tavia laughingly placed his flapped, feathered 
hat on his head, and told him it would keep the 
draught off nicely, he took it off, declaring he 
would not be a luxurious sybarite, nor be so 
rude as to sit with his head covered in the pres- 
ence of a lady; yet, somehow, he soon ceased to 
see the same objection to a warm little fur cap 
which Octavia, to humor him, said was ex- 
tremely becoming. So he sat by the hearth, 
cloaked and capped, in his uncle’s great chair, 
and fed the fire with huge logs; and Octavia 
never wearied of hearing him talk about him- 


self, what he had done, and what he should 


like to do, and continually entertained him with 





her unexpected sallies and rejoinders. He 
diverted himself, too, with her entire ignorance 
of the world, and sported with her innocent 
credulity. During this, he had the self-compla- 
cent feeling of being ever so much her superior ; 
but yet Octavia was as far above him in historical 
and general knowledge, and in all that was of 
real worth, as he was beyond her in acquaint- 
ance with the ways and practices of a certain 
clique. There was no third party to perform 
the ungracious office-of pointing this out! 

Octavia was very happy. She only regretted 
her complete separation from her family, and 
the loss of her accustomed participation in the 
Vaudois public services. She read her Bible— 
her dear father’s gift—all the more sedulously, 
and endeavored to give her conversation a 
serious turn, when there was an unforced op- 
portunity. She was upon honor not to do more. 

Meanwhile her life was much more sedentary. 
She no longer braved frost and snow to attend 
her minister’s week-day and Sabbath services, 
nor to visit the sick and sorrowful, nor to teach 
the young and ignorant; she no longer studied 
dead and living languages under her father’s 
direction, nor acted as Messer Bodetti’s amanu- 
ensis, nor learned of her mother various culinary 
mysteries and pretty feminine works that the 
countess had acquired in her nunnery. She no 
longer made the Catechism easier to the country 
boys, and rewarded their industry with ballads 
and stories—no longer felt herself rather an 
important agent in a numerous community. 
But, then, she now had Cavour for her constant 
companion and object; and when he was not 
by, she had Maddalena, who always rejoiced to 
talk about the valleys, and whose mind seemed 
in a transition state, halting between two opin- 
ions, or rather, swerving back to her old 
creed. 

Octavia was eminently useful to her, talking 
consolingly and profitably on the grand facts of 
Christianity, and directing her to trace her 
Heavenly Father’s wisdom and goodness even 
in the trials and troubles of daily life. The poor 
woman was deeply grateful to her for reconcil- 
ing her to herself, by inducing her to cast all 
her sins on Him who had once for all taken 
them on Himself. She became exceedingly 
fond of Octavia, whose spiritual feelings, now 
that she was debarred from public worship, were 
kept alive by Scriptural reading with her de- 
pendent. Cavour, meanwhile, went to mass in 
the nearest church, as long as the open weather 
lasted ; but, as soon as the snow set in, he was 
troubled with certain disqualifying aches and 
pains, which could be best nursed before his 
good fire, wrapped in his great cloak, in King 
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Og’s great chair, where, truth to say, he often 
enjoyed balmy sleep. 

The old bachelor uncle, from whom Cavour 
inherited Silvanella, had been something of a 
virtuoso and humorist—“an eccentric old blade,” 
his nephew rather irreverently called him. Had 
his turn been for polemics, instead of virtu, he 
might have left the reputation of a saint instead 
ofa savant. But he preferred collecting medals, 
fossils, and curiosities of various and very 
doubtful merit ; also a good many old books for 
a private collector. Octavia, learning that his 
miniature museum was in the cabinet already 
spoken of, persuaded Cavour, one snowy day, 
that it would be a good thing to examine its 
contents, and rearrange them, or at least give 
them a good dusting. 

It was just such a task as he was in the 
humor for. Behold, then, our hero, with his 
fur cap pushed knowingly on one side, his cloak 
thrown over one shoulder, and his fine lace 
wristbands tucked up, busily employed in clean- 
ing, polishing, and prying into various rusty, 
dusty specimens, as his beautiful wife hands 
them down to him, one by one, from the shelves. 
If they were like great children, they were as 
happy as children. Octavia was one who could 
gather honey from a weed, and extract sun- 
beams from a cucumber. 

As for the books, they were in a spare lum- 
ber-room ; and they were next dragged forth, in 
spite of Cavour’s declaring the very look of 
them gave him the horrors. But Octavia, a 
book-devourer, eagerly dipped into them. 

“ Dear Attilio, here is Macchiavelli’s ‘ History 
of Florence!’ Have you read it ?” 

“Not I.” 

“ Here is the ‘ Divina Commedia. 

“ Ah, I dare say you will like that, though I 
do n’t.” 

“Why, then, should I ?” 

“O, because it is gloomy and grand.” 

She looked into it thoughtfully a little while, 
and said : 

“T believe it is. 
like the theology.” 

“Perhaps not; but all the world admires the 
poetry.” 

“Shall I read some of it to you, Attilio?” 

“O no.” 

She continued poring over the books. 

“ A good many of these are on pure science. 
But, dear Attilio, here is Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered!’ the edition published by Ingegneri, 
and dedicated to Duke Charles Emmanuel.” 

“Ah, that is good reading,” said Cavour. 
* Take it out, and read some of it to me before 
the fire. Stay; 1’ll pile on some more logs 


9” 


But I suspect I should not 





aaa, 
first. Poor Tasso! You know he came to see 
our duke at the time he was in great misfor. 
tune ; and on the road to Vercelli, he found the 
Sesia so swollen that the ferryman would not 
carry him across. A young gentleman hap- 
pened to come up (an early friend of my fa. 
ther’s), who hospitably insisted on carrying him 
home for the night. I ’ve often heard my father 
tell of it. Tasso left a very well-written account 
of the adventure. Come hither, my angel ; my 
cloak is wide enough for both of us, and so js 
my uncle’s chair—this fire roars splendidly, 
Come, anima mia.” 
Octavia did so; and when she had read 
through the first canto, and was going to talk it 


over, she found her husband fast asleep! 
é 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE ENVOY. 
“T pray you, 
As you have been my father’s honored friend, 
Cast your good counsels on his anger.”” 

OcTAVIA, seeing no good in wasting her 
breath, read another canto to herself; at the 
end of which Cavour awoke refreshed and sus- 
tained. She said: 

“How much, now, can you tell me of what I 
have read ?” 

“O, I know it so well already, that, to con- 
fess the truth, my thoughts wandered to some- 
thing else ; and then, fearing to disturb you, I 
dropped off.” 

“Yes, indeed you did,” said Octavia, laugh- 
ing, “ while I read another whole canto.” 

“ Another whole canto! then you could not 
possibly have done it justice.” 

“Prove me! question me!” 

“Not I.” 

“T read the beautiful episode of Olindo and 
Sofronia ; but, do you know, Attilio, much as I 
admire Sofronia, I do not think her quite right.” 

“How so, I pray you?” 

“She obtained the safety of her people by a 
lie.” 

“That is such a coarse word,” cried Cavour, 
rousing to the rescue at once. “A glorious 
falsehood ! beautiful deceit! ‘Magndnima men- 
zogna! or quando é il vero si bello, che si possa 
a te preporre ?’” 

“Ah no,” said Octavia. “Falsehood can 
never be magnanimous. The poetry is beauti- 
ful, but not the thought.” 

“What a mountainous idea! fresh from Cas- 
telluzzo! You mountaineers profess an impos- 
sible truthfulness. Without the falsehood, she 
could not have saved her people.” 

“Tasso might. It is all his invention. He 
might have substituted ‘some other dilemma 
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which would have made her self-sacrifice equally 
magnanimous. I think it argues poverty of im- 
agination, or a want of a Cue appreciation of 
truthfulness, to have marred such an otherwise 
perfect character in this way.” 

“Tasso untruthful? Tasso deficient in im- 
agination? What heresy! rank heresy, you 
beautiful heretic !” 

“Ah, I think so, though.” But she did not 
press the matter any farther, any more than 
“she who ne’er answers till a husband cools” 
would have done. 

“J begin to tire, rather, of this,” said Cavour, 
abruptly, one day toward the conclusion of 
Winter. 

“Of what?” said Octavia, looking up from 
her work in surprise, and not seeing him about 
any thing he could be tired of. 

“ Of being idle, and of being shut up, and of 
seeing no one, and of getting no news of my 
father and mother.” 

“Ah, I can quite understand you, amato 
bene,” cried Octavia, “for I am longing for 
news of my father and mother.” 

“As for that,” said Cavour, “we know very 
well they are snowed up; the passes are still 
closed. Butin Turin it is quite different; there 
is always something going on there.” 

“To be sure there must be,” said Octavia. 
“T can only wonder at your ever saying (as you 
did say a little while ago) that you could live in 
the valleys forever.” 

“Did I say so? Then it was because you 
lived in the valleys, and I wished to be with you 
forever. Only one can not always like just the 
same thing, and no more.” 

“T suppose not,” said Octavia, looking a little 
blank. After a pause, “Then, do you want to 
go to Turin ?” 

“When did I utter such a wish?” said Ca- 
vour, peevishly. “Turin is nothing to me of 
itself. I only care for the persons who are 
there.” 

“ And you would like to go and see them ?” 

“That depends. If they cared to see me, 
they might send for me.” 

“Do they know where to send ?” 

“Well, I think not,” said Cavour. “In fact, 
I have purposely left them without information.” 

“Why so, dearest husband ?” 

“Can you ask? I wished to avoid family 
quarrels.” 

“Then you think your marriage would give 
offense,” said Octavia, whose heart began to 
beat fast. 

“If they knew you, my life, they could not 
be offended; nay, they could only be charmed 
with you in every respect but one.” 





“Might it not be well, then,” said Octavia, 
hesitating, “to give me the opportunity of over- 
coming that objection if I could?” 

“ Ay, indeed, Octavia, if you both could and 
would. Unfortunately, my angel, there is only 
one way of your doing so, and that is—” 

“O, hush!” interrupted Octavia, putting her 
hand over his lips. “You promised you would 
never ask me ¢hat.” 

“ How know you so well,” said he, laughing, 
after kissing her hand and then putting it aside, 
“what I was going to say? Your prompter 
must have been conscience.” 

“Not conscience, my husband—intuition.” 

“Another word, but the same thing. Be- 
sides, there was no asking in the matter. I 
was Stating the case. My parents are exceed- 
ingly religious, and will be shocked at the idea 
of my having married a heretic.” 

“But if they knew what a harmless person 
bore that name,” pleaded Octavia, “they might 
make allowances ; they might excuse you and 
forgive me.” 

“They might, you most lovely creature,” ex- 
claimed Cavour, ‘“‘and I have the greatest mind 
to try.” 

“O, do!” said Octavia. 

Cavour looked about for writing materials ; 
they were in another room. Octavia would 
have fetched them, but he said he should write 
better by himself. So she left him, and went 
to Maddalena, that he might have the room 
and fire ; breathing, as she went, a prayer for a 
blessing on his pen. 

Cavour, after one or two false starts, wrote 
thus; 

“SIR, MY FATHER,—As a loving son who 
has seldom disobeyed you, I pray to be for- 
given for my first grave offense. I have con- 
tracted a marriage with the daughter of Count 
Solara, whose only fault is her not being in 
communion with our Church. I can submit to 
your blame; I could not to your prohibition, 
and, therefore, thought it best not to acquaint 
you with the step till it was past recall. Octa- 
via’s extreme beauty and goodness must be my 
excuse. Your son, ATTILIO.” 

Cavour, having completed this letter and 
sealed it, summoned Piero, and told him to 
prepare to go to Turin. Piero stood still and 
stupefied. 

“With a letter to the count,” pursued his 
master, “the answer to which you will wait 
for.” 

“Signor, Signor!” replied Piero, in conster- 
nation, “have you considered well this step?” 

“ Considered it, varlet? Of course I have. 
What are you thinking of ?” 
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“ Signor, Signor! you know I am yours, body 
and soul. You may walk over me if you will, 
and stamp on me. But I am but a man; anda 
man has a tongue; and a tongue is an instru- 
ment of danger—O, dreadfully dangerous !” 

“You had better hold your tongue about my 
affairs, however, or you may chance to get into 
trouble when you come back.” 

“Just what I am afraid of, Signor! I would 
tell no end of lies for you, as, of course, I am 
in duty bound, if I but knew what they should 
be, and that they would not worm the truth 
out of me, after all; but, Signor! you know the 
Signora Donna Contessa! O, Signor! she is 
so clever! and she is so inquisitive! O, the 
Signora Contessa is dreadful !” 

Here Piero rolled his eyes, and shook his 
head in an extraordinary manner. 

“And Don Pancrazio !” proceeded he, “O, 
think of Don Pancrazio! Think of him and 
the contessa !” 

“T know all that very well,” said Cavour, 
after a pause. “My mother loves me very 
much, and is, as you say, a very superior woman. 
I have great hope matters will be settled quite 
amicably, unless through your fault.” 

“My fault ?” cried Piero. “ Why, I only want 
to be your mouth-piece! Only tell me exactly 
what to say.” 

“I think you had better say as little as possi- 
ble, and tell no lies at all, if you can help it. 
My mother is so clever, she will be sure to find 
you out. Besides, the Contessina Octavia par- 
ticularly dislikes falsehood ; and I am a good 
deal against it too, particularly when unneces- 
sary; so take care what you say.” 

“T declare I have not the smallest notion,” 
protested Piero, vehemently. “A hundred to 
one they will worm out the marriage.” 

“ No, they will not, because I have acquainted 
my father with it,” said Cavour; on which 
Piero’s face instantly cleared. “If you are 
asked ‘any questions at all, they will probably 
be only about the contessina’s personal ap- 
pearance and so forth.” 

“Bene, Benissimo,” said Piero, beaming with 
smiles; “there will be no need to tell lies about 
that. I can say that she is just as beautiful as 
an angel ; and that will be the truest word ever 
spoken.” 

“ Confine yourself to it, then, as much as you 
can. If the maids are inquisitive, you may 
surely say ‘#on so niente” They have no busi- 
ness with my affairs.” 

“Certainly not,” said Piero. “O, I can put 
them off well enough if they dare to be imper- 
tinent. I am only afraid of the contessa and 
Don Pancrazio.” 





Cavour, having dispatched his servant, soon 
recalled Octavia. 

“There !” said he, “the deed is done; the 
confession is made, and on its way to my father, 
An immense load is removed from my mind.” 

“And from mine, dearest of husbands,” said 
Octavia. 

After this ensued two or three days of sus- 
pense. If they both felt it, they did not add to 
each other’s uneasiness. 

At length Piero returned. Cavour was alone 
when he arrived with the answer to his letter, 
and dismissed him before he opened it. It ran 
thus: 

“Son,—Your letter has surprised and justly 
displeased me. Nevertheless, the young lady 
being what you say, it is well for the honor 
of our family that a Vaudois ceremony should 
have satisfied her without binding you. When 
you view things in a proper light, your mother 
and I will joyfully welcome you home. The 
young lady will find her best refuge with her 
parents.” 

Cavour could not show such a letter to his 
wife. His cheeks burned as he read it. He 
hastily wrote again to his father, assuring him 
he had been legally married to Octavia, whose 
birth and merit fully entitled her to be recog- 
nized by his family ; adding, with some spirit, 
that should they decide to disavow her, he was 
thankful to know they were quite able to form 
each other’s felicity. 

He dispatched this letter by Piero at once; 
and then mused rather uncomfortably on the 
position of affairs. He doubted whether he had 
not taken a more independent tone than his 
father would bear; but he felt he had done 
right. Octavia presently came in, and said: 

“Have you heard from the count, my hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Cavour; “but he is under 
a misunderstanding, which I have writien again 
to explain. He receives new ideas slowly, and 
my first letter may not have been quite clear. 
While awaiting his reply, my soul, we will, if 
you please, say nothing about it; nor even think 
of it, if we can help it.” 

How frank and simple this was! Surely, 
Cavour’s nature was improving by contact with 
his truthful, right-minded wife! It was fitting 
that it should do so. Meanwhile, there were 
perplexed councils at Turin. The letter occa- 
sioned much disturbance; but the count had 
no other child. He was both fond and proud 
of his son, though he had heen accustomed to 
treat him with alternate indulgence and sever- 
ity; to pet him as a boy, but expect a boy’s 
submission to authority. ‘This time indulgence 
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a 
took the lead ; thanks, partly, to his confessor, 
Don Pancrazio, who thought he would do wisely 
to make the best of a bad business; and since, 
or if, a legal marriage had taken place, the 
beautiful heretic should be recognized in the 
first instance, and then converted out of hand. 
He did not doubt that a young, ductile, inex- 
perienced girl, removed from her early asso- 
ciations, might be led into the bosom of the 
Church very soon; and then she would be no 
unfitting wife for Count Attilio, even were none 
of her father’s possessions ever recovered. Don 
Pancrazio was very strong on the subject, and 
evidently anticipated pleasure in being the in- 
strument of the conversion. He was “della 
manica larga,” as the saying goes—of the 
broad sleeve, that is; or, as we say, by no 
means strait-laced ; one of the good-tempered, 
easy-going sort. He, therefore, used the oil of 
persuasion to such purpose that the count was 
won to conciliatory measures, and proposed to 
him to go and inquire on the spot how matters 
stood; to which he readily agreed. 

It was a mild day early in February. Cavour 
had gone out with his fowling-piece, partly to 
turn things over in his mind. Octavia, wrapped 
in a cloak, was sitting in the sun on a stone 
bench completely screened from the wind; and 
was reading in the little psalter which Messer 
Bodetti had given her, when a shadow fell across 
the open book. Looking upin surprise, she saw 
close before her a stout, shrewd-looking eccle- 
siastic, in a broad-brimmed hat of vast dimen- 
sions, regarding her attentively. 

“Benedicite, daughter,” said he, “can you 
direct me to the residence of Count Attilio 
Cavour ?” 

“You will see it, Signor, immediately before 
you, at the next turn of the path,” said Octavia. 

“A damsel of your evident intelligence,” re- 
joined he, “would perceive, one would think, 
my clerical profession from my habit and speech; 
and yet you address me as a secular. This sa- 
vors, I fear, of the heresy which abounds in 
these parts.” 

“J did indeed perceive you, reverend sir, to 
be in orders,” said Octavia; “but we are told 
by our blessed Savior to call no earthly teacher 
father.” 

“How mean you by that?” said he; “have 
you never heard of our holy father, the Pope ?” 

“O yes, I have heard of him,” replied Octa- 
via: “but—” 

“But what ?” 

“Excuse me, your reverence, I have the 
directions of my father and my husband to ab- 
stain from polemical discussions when I possi- 
bly can.” 
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“So young, and yet a wife?” said the priest. 
“Why, now, I should not be surprised if you 
could tell me something of the lady who goes 
hereabouts by the name of the Countess Attilio 
Cavour.” 

“If 1 bear that name myself,” said Octavia 
with simple dignity, “it is because I am lawfully 
entitled to it. I am the wife of Count Attilio 
Cavour.” . 

“Ts it possible ?” cried he, with a look of great 
surprise and interest. ‘ Do I indeed, then, be- 
hold the chosen of him who has been my pupil 
from his boyhood? Ah, ha! many a trick has 
the young rogue played me! and done light pen- 
ance for, of course. Surely he has spoken to 
you of Don Pancrazio ?” 

“Yes, I have heard him mention the name,” 
said Octavio; “and always with kindness.” 

“Yes, yes; no doubt. We were always 
kindly affectioned one to the other, though 
sometimes I have had to wink at sad scrapes ; 
or correct him for them, as the case may have 
been.” 

“Will it please your reverence to come in- 
doors, and partake of some refreshment ?” 

“Thanks, daughter, I do not immediately 
require it, though I say not it will-be unaccept- 
able when I have seen Count Attilio. Where 
is he?” 

“He has gone out with his gun,” said Octa- 
via; “and I have placed myself here to watch 
his approach, which will probably be soon.” 

“Nay, then, I may as well await him here 
too,” said Don Pancrazio, sitting down beside 
her without ceremony. “To say truth, I ama 
little foot-sore, though I rode most of the way 
on an easy-going mule. So you are the lady of 
Count Attilio’s choice? To be plain with you, 
we had heard of your beauty at Turin: and, 
in this instance, rumor has not exceeded the 
truth.” 

Octavia looked grave. 

“ Nevertheless, favor is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain,” continued he; “but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

“Yes, my father has often quoted that text to 
us,” said Octavia. 

“O, you recognize it as a text, do you?” said 
Don Pancrazio; “it is one that young women, 
I believe, do not set much store by; nor, per- 
haps, do you.” 

“Indeed, I do, sir,” said Octavia. “The 
Scripture saith ‘Whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime, were written for our learning.’ ” 

“Cap that quotation with another,” said Don 
Pancrazio, briskly. “‘No prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is of any private interpretation ;’ but no, I 
do not like to bandy texts with pretty young 
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women. The Church, the Church alone, has | it was administered by a heretic? It was of 


authority to interpret Scripture. Let babes and 
sucklings stick to their toys, and women to their 
spinning-wheels ; or, if their rank places them 
above spinning, to braiding their hair and de- 
vising their costly array.” 

“ Surely, sir,” said Octavia, in surprise, “the 
apostle Peter expressly forbade that.” 

“How much prettier, now, and more seemly 
would it be, daughter, if you would call me 
father! Not that I am a straw the better or 
the worse for such decent observances, but I 
am entitled to them; and those who omit them 
hurt themselves rather than me. Just as if 
Count Attilio’s valet should come before him 
with his head covered. What was I saying? 
O, that women had better mind their own af- 
fairs that specially belong to them, cutting out 
clothes, and so forth, and leave book-learning 
to scholars. The Church teaches; but I fear 
you do not reverence it.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Octavia; “the universal 
Church of Christ’s faithful people.” 

“The only true Church,” proceeded Don 
Pancrazio, striking the palm of one hand with 
the fore-finger of the other, “is to be known by 
four marks: she is one, she is holy, she is cath- 
olic, she is apostolic.” 

“Certainly, your reverence speaks truly,” 
said Octavia. “No real Christian can deny that 
such are the marks of the Church of Christ.” 

“Then why, daughter, since you so candidly 
admit what no sensible and trutiful person 
can deny, should you hold aloof from the ten- 
der mother who extends her arms to embrace 
you ?” 

“My mother?” repeated Octavia, mistaking 
his meaning, “ my dear mother is far away, be- 
yond the reach of my embraces. O, I believe 
you used the expression metaphorically ”—see- 
ing him smile—* you must forgive my being 
rather dull; this is the first time I ever con- 
versed with a Catholic priest.” 

“ More’s the pity,” said Don Pancrazio ; “ but 
since your turn of mind is evidently ingenuous 
anu ingenious, I doubt not we may make up for 
lost time, and, by frequent and intimate com- 
munion, enable you to perceive your errors, and 
reconcile you to the faith.” 

“Ah, Signor, there is no reconciliation 
needed,” said Octavia, radiant with holy joy; 
“] have been in the faith from earliest infancy, 
adopted into the family of God by the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism; and, I trust, made par- 
taker of his grace, and an heir, through Christ, 
of everlasting life.” 

“Words, words, daughter,” said Don Pancra- 
zio ; “what baptism could yours have been, since 





no worth at all.” 

“Pardon me, it was worth a great deal,” said 
Octavia, her heart beating fast. “It was valid ; 
for ours is a true Church, that has existed from 
the time of the apostles.” 

“That is news to me,” said Don Pancrazio, 
with a civil sneer. “I do not think you can 
prove it.” 

“ Ah, I am an unlearned woman,” said Qc. 
tavia. “You take me by surprise, and I have 
no books of reference to show you; but I have 
heard our darde and my dear father avow it 
many times.” 

“ And you believed it on their assertion—just 
like a woman!” said Don Pancrazio. “ Well, 
henceforth be equally ready to believe what I 
tell you because I assert it. Then we shall all 
be happy together, as I make no doubt of our 
being erelong. They will welcome you at 
Turin ; you will be made much of ; you will be 
the fashion, the rage; you will have luxuries 
and pleasures you have never yet dreamed of; 
you will have power over your husband; you 
will conciliate his parents; they will load you 
with gifts and consult your slightest wish ; you 
will be able to send home money and handsome 
presents—” 

“ Sir, sir,” interrupted Octavia; “you enu- 
merate sO many temptations, some hurtful, 
others harmless and very alluring, that you 
make my head spin. Ah, there is my hus- 
band!” exclaimed she, gladly, as she perceived 
Cavour in the valley below. 

“ Let me, then, have the first word with him,” 
said Don Pancrazio, bustling up, and making a 
gesture as if to prevent her accompanying him. 
“JT would fain have my dear pupil’s first wel- 
come to myself.” And he hurried away with- 
out much politeness, leaving Octavia a good 
deal mortified ; though, on reflection, she felt that 
he had obeyed a natural impulse. 


—_———_e—____— 


LIVING BY THE MOMENT.—The grace of the 
present time, be it more or less, will not answer 
the claim of any future time. Our feelings, in 
order to be right feelings, must correspond to 
the facts and events of the present moment. 
But every succeeding moment, bearing on its 
bosom new events and new facts, has a charac- 
ter of its own, and it demands a new life, a new 
experience, corresponding to it. In order, 
therefore, to live as a holy person ought to live, 
we must regard the claims of the smallest pe- 
riods of time, as they pass before us ; and must 
act in accordance with those claims. This is 
what is termed “living by the moment.” 
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SUNSET SKIES. 





BY MAY MIGNONNETTE. 





THERE are sunset clouds which hover 
Over earth with shadeless wings, 

In whose folds we oft discover 
Traces of unwritten things. 

Turn we unto some—discerning 
Burning prophecies of flame ; 

For fulfillment stand we yearning, 
Then they melt to colors tame. 


Often storms their cloud-chains rending, 
Sending forth their poisoi:ed ire, 
Crash and flash with wrath unending, 
Sear and tear with swords of fire; 
Fitfully the skies are weeping, 
Creeping—flying—are the clouds, 
Conflict waves on high are leaping, 


Heaven has palls and earth has shrouds. 


How we watch with kindling feeling, 
Stealing, like some guilty thing, 
Crimson touches—half concealing 
’Mong the clouds the glow they bring! 
Bolder growing, till at even 
Riven darkness rolls away ; 
Glory, newly born, crowns heaven 
At the sunset of the day ; 


Like to living sunsets whiten, 
Lighten suddeniy, and die; 
Ay, and ofttimes, too, they brighten, 
Ere the twilight passes by. 
I have sought ’mong cloud-caps lifting, 
Drifting in an endless maze, 
Questioning the shadows shifting, 
For the secret of their ways. 


Lives, where peace makes silent dwelling, 
Telling ne’er of battles won; 

Days, where scarce a breeze is swelling, 
Seldom glow at set of sun. 

Lives, where mysteries seem waking, 
Shaking prophecies of power; 

Lights that seem forever breaking, 
Seldom live till sunset’s hour. 


But in lives where conflict rages, 
Wages till the shades return, 
On the blazing sunset pages, 
Hymns of victory oftest burn, 
Fading not, till every gleaming, 
Streaming life-light disappears ; 
Then, far distant, wavers, seeming 
Still to live among the stars. 


Here is consolation breathing, 
Wreathing him who bravely strives. 

Conflict comes, but goes, bequeathing 
Glorious sunsets to our lives ; 

Trust in God and pray toward heaven, 
Eventide shall bring its light ; 

To the faithful shall be given 
Fitting sunsets—calm or bright. 





APRIL SKIES 





BY FLORA L. BEST. 





Dr cloud-ships from a distant shore 
The broad, blue seas are spreading o’er. 
I hail them as I watch below, 

Vet still they come and still they go. 
Nor will they pause to list my prayer ; 
But, mocking, cleave the waves of air. 


Their white sails flame and flash and glow, 
Like sheen of sun on Winter’s snow, 

Pure as the pearls that bar from sight 

A city framed in living light. 

Ah me! they are too fair and high 

To hear or heed a human cry. 


To some fair land of love and light 
Haste ye upon your wayward flight? 

To some sweet isle encrowned with song, 
Where pain is brief and joy is long; 
Where Hope, amid the dewy vales, 
Sings ever with the nightingales? 


What is the freightage that ye bear? 

Sad souls that weigh you down with care? 
Or is your treasure rainbow-flowers 

That angels rear in blooming bowers ; 
Or starry gems that sea-elves hide 

In caves beneath the azure tide? 


But, lo! a black-winged pirate bark 
Sweeps on her course of doom—and hark ! 
The shrill notes of her craven crew 

Float wildly o’er the billows blue. 

Earth’s forests listen, and each tree 
Shrieks forth in rugged minstrelsy. 


A swift storm shoots athwart the day ; 
The sun-lit ships would flee away ; 
But yonder dusky cruiser sweeps 
Their fairy treasure in the deeps ; 
While tears drop silently and slow 
From viewless mariners in woe. 


And now the sunset’s pennons flame 
As though they blushed for very shame, 
The black sails hide from mortal sight 
Within the gathering glooms of night; 
While she, the silent, sits as queen, * 
With brow majestic and serene. 


The day hath laid its changeful hours 
To sleep, among the fair, young flowers ; 
And o’er the purpled skies afar 

There glimmers what men call a star. 
But I am dreaming, while I pray, 

That night hath better gifts than day. 
No star doth mock my heart’s despair, 
A seraph’s wing is waving there. 


———_e-——___— 
*T 1s Hope that gilds the distant future 
With hues that time can ne’er destroy ; 


That smooths and calms our restless nature, 
And crowns our life with peace and joy. 
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ERRORS OF SWEDENBORG. 
BY REV. J. W. MENDENHALL, A. M. 


Cag OR more than a century of years the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg, ”é Swed- 
berg, have been open to readers in both 

hemispheres, while the productive influence of 
the man in social and academic circles was felt 
and acknowledged long before their publication. 
He was born in the city of Stockholm, A. D. 
1689. We can not dismiss the remains of his 
tireless pen, as the vagaries of a mind burning 
with hallucination. From their standing they 
are entitled to a candid examination. In_ his 
search after spiritual knowledge, which re- 
quired the devotion of every faculty, he has 
brought forth treasures new and old. He has 
ascended Pisgah’s summits, and dug out plati- 
num and gold together. Truth is strangely 
blended with error. While we can not condemn 
sans cérémonie all that he has written, we can 
exercise discrimination respecting it; we can 
analyze the ore; we can reduce it, and, perhaps, 
be able to assign to its component parts a fair 
quantivalence. 

Although living and dying a member of the 
Lutheran communion, he never attained the 
rank and dignity of a clergyman; and it is not 
understood that he exercised sacerdotal author- 
ity by virtue of human ordination, or claimed 
apostolical prerogative in consequence of divine 
sanctification. 

That he has rendered benevolent service to 
the world by scientific speculation and theolog- 
ical development; that he is the seer of seers, 
the * Ecce Homo” of this time and of all times, 
his friends loudly claim; while others find con- 
trolling reason to dissent altogether, or only 
hesitatingly admit the virtue of his work. 

We are not afraid of Swedenborgianism 
spreading as a system of faith, as jong as its 
rootlets seek a shallow soil. There is no such 
danger to the Church, and no such prospect to 
her enemies. If it create a public sect of any 
magnitude, taking a distinctive denominational 
character, it will be contrary to the design of 
its founder, who was chiefly solicitous that his 
interpretations should be accepted without dis- 
cussion by the Church at large. He did not 
want a new organization to disseminate them; 
none would be required, any more than a society 
for the dissemination of sunlight; but that they 
should act independently, from inherent force, 
as proof of their origin, and like leaven in the 
existing organizations of men. But his doc- 
trine having failed to turn the world upside 
down from lack of this supposed power, a new 
Church has at last been established, numbering 





at present not more than forty ministers and 
four thousand members, whose visible aim is to 
save the memory of their beloved apostle from 
fast-approaching and fated oblivion. We are 
hot writing a critique on the new sect, however, 
If it have not already reached its growth, it will 
find adding even a single cubit to its stature a 
most difficult task. The masses of the people 
will not read the ponderous volumes of the 
Swedish nobleman. The heresy will not be 
wide-spread—contagious. Here and there a 
believer is found, a stray journalist or a vain 
mechanic, a rich merchant or a skeptical phy- 
sician, each professing a high order of talent 
and a good accumulation of knowledge. We 
claim an organization thus composed of isolated 
characters, is not to be feared. But it is urged 
that it is changing the face of society; that it 
has broken down institutions of long standing; 
that it has corrected the formule of the Church; 
that the entire race is being molded by the plas- 
tic influence of this master in theology. For 
this reason alone we deem it worthy to review 
the leading features of this new system of faith. 

The errors of this pretended teacher are of 
two kinds, scientific and theological; but it is 
not our aim in this paper to discuss the former, 
We enter the domain of the latter. 

We account ourselves fortunate in being able 
to point out the initial or radical error in this 
candidate for the world’s favor and homage. It 
is to be found in his undisguised assumption of 
the Arophetical office; not that he claims to be 
a lineal or other successor of the old school of 
prophets; but a new one, swz generis, to herald 
a new dispensation—to introduce a new epoch. 
The title of his last book is a modest and apol- 
ogetic indication of it, and is as follows: “The 
True Christian Religion, Containing the Uni- 
versal Theology of the New Church foretold by 
the Lord in Daniel vii, 13, 14, and in Revela- 
tion xxi, 1,2: by Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Fearing the use of 
the word “servant,” as applied to himself, might 
be contested, he has explained that God per- 
mitted and then “ ordered ” him to write it, and 
that it signified such a relation to him as no 
other mortal could enjoy. We ask in vain for 
credentials ; for while the apostles wrought mir- 
acles or uttered cabalistic references to the 
future in attestation of their mission, nothing 
of this occurred in Swedenborg’s life. We are 
asked to accept him as a prophet, teacher sent 
from God, or “servant,” on the authority of his 
own statement, and in violation of the popular 
conviction that the time for special messengers 
had ceased. Anticipating the force of this, or 
a kindred objection, Swedenborg himself pre- 
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pared an answer, which, when they are assailed, 
is sure to come out of the mouths of the faith- 
ful. It is affirmed that miracles were necessary 
in the time of the Savior, because he dwelt 
among a sensuous people, who constantly de- 
manded a sign; yet he wrought but few himself, 
and always with disinclination, The demand 
for signs should not, and does not, come from 
the intelligent class, their own consciences bear- 
ing witness to the truth. As the mathematician 
s recognizes proportion, as the artist detects 
beauty, as the poet discovers meter, so there is 
something in the tutored mind that quickly re- 
sponds to truth; and his writings are to be 
tested, not by prophecy or miracle, the lowest 
test; but by the highest, the cultivated moral 
sense in man. We do not doubt the strength 
of this statement, provided it can be shown that 
miracles were not designed to be evidences of 
Christianity to all generations; and provided it 
can be further shown that the moral sense in 
every man is acute enough to determine the in- 
spiration of any document claiming it. But 
neither seems to be true. Miracles are the 
monuments of Jesus’ divine character, and the 
tooth of Time can not gnaw them down. They 
were not pretty pictures, dashed off by promis- 
cuous pencils, to be admired by Jewish children ; 
but the evolution of the heroic in Christ, to be 
studied by the devout in all ages. And man’s 
moral sense, even when intensified by culture 
and sanctified by grace, is too depraved to judge 
infallibly of spiritual productions; to decide, 
out of a motley of ambiguous and doubtful 
revelations, which alone, if any, bears the divine 
insignia and is entitled to credit. Indeed, the 
body of men, themselves deeply pious and not 
wanting in intellectual vigor, assembled to con- 
clude upon the canonicity of certain writings, 
divided in opinion and adjourned without agree- 
ment. To suppose that the average man pos- 
sesses such a power, is allowing that which 
experience does not affirm belongs to him, and 
degrades the standard of Christian evidence 
from the supernatural to the natural, from God 
to man. 

It might be a sufficient reply to this barren 
apology for the absence of miraculous embla- 
zonry that the rejection of the only known in- 
spired book in the world comes at the present 
time chiefly from the intelligent. It is they 
who now demand a sign, if in the days of 
Christ it were otherwise. It is now an Illinois 
lawyer who asks for one more miracle in proof 
of the Scriptures. It is now a Tyndall who 
becomes spokesman for the propdser of the 
“blasphemous prayer-gauge.” It is now a 
Huxley who is ready to deny immortality to 





man by proving that thought is the result of 
molecular action. It is now a Darwin, rejected 
by the French Academy as unscientific, who 
would pronounce his inferior origin. The com- 
mon people are not asking for new evidences. 
We are astonished that Swedenborg’s claim is 
to be submitted to such a test; and yet, from 
the very few who accept him as their guide 
through the mazes of eternity, it would seem it 
does not meet it. It is averred, as the only 
instance of the kind, however, that he convinced 
the Queen of Sweden of his power of super- 
natural insight by revealing to her a knowledge 
of events and conversations that occurred be- 
tween her brother and herself, which she sup- 
posed no other mortal knew. But this is not 
authentic, and does not rival the dialogue scene 
between Christ and the woman, who declared 
that he told her all she knew. 

Our pretended teacher, satisfied of the weak- 
ness of his position, re-enforces it by the solemn 
declaration that miracles force belief, and take 
away a man’s free agency in spiritual things ; 
that had he performed wonders and showed 
signs, the belief of his followers would not have 
been voluntary and meritorious, but forced and 
formal. He fails to remember that the miracles 
of Christ had rather the opposite effect, for the 
Jews were not convinced by them, but enraged ; 
and that the same objection might be applied to 
any commanding evidence or argument. Grant- 
ing the soundness of the statement, it would do 
away with eloquence, because, forsooth, a pol- 
luted soul should be moved by it, or “ forced” 
to turn unto its Savior. Philosophy, science, 
truth, poetry, Scripture itself, whatever would 
tend to influence the mind and control and order 
its decisions, would be “ forcing belief,” and, 
therefore, should be abandoned. A cause bol- 
stered up by such subterfuges, must be farther 
advanced than the incipient stages of decay. 
We do not insist upon signs now from Sweden- 
borg; it is too late. But God might express 
approval of these gzasz revelations if they were 
inspired by him. 

The word prophet means “boiling over,” and 
applied to men signifies inspiration, an ovér- 
flowing of divine feeling and thought, the re- 
ceiver of which is authorized to communicate 
in turn to the world. What was the occasion 
for the old-time prophets or teachers? Some 
were instructors, others judges, others reveal- 
ers, and all came on the stage as circumstances 
seemed to demand. Through these came se- 
verest denunciations of sin. From the Old 
Testament we learn the estimate in which in- 
iquity is held by Jehovah; from the New, the 
amount of mercy he generously offers. We 
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have supposed the Bible thus arranged was 
complete in itself, needing no addition by way 
of explanation, or that a new edition, corrected 
and revised by the author or his appointed 
agents, with old ideas cast out and new ones 
introduced, was to be expected. In this com- 
plete book we have no reference to a future 
prophet, to a new Elias, to the advent of a new 
teacher; and we justly call him an impostor 
who assumes, without authority, to be one. 
The silence of the Scriptures on this point is a 
most effectual refutation of the pretension of 
Swedenborg. 

But what were the characteristics of the 
prophetical office? How distinguish pagan or 
other teachers from the true prophets of the 
Lord? 

1. The manner of Divine communication sug- 
gests a difference. God revealed himself to his 
own by dreams, visions, the visit of angels, a 
splendid and appalling symbolism, and by irre- 
sistible impression. To the pagan mind the 
processes bore no analogy to the Scriptural 
modes. By the flight and song of birds, espe- 
cially birds of prey, by the lightning and thun- 
der, by the influence of the stars, by human 
temperaments, they interpreted Providence and 
put it on record. 

2. Prophetical language is a vernacular of 
itself. It abounds in tropes, a spontaneous 
ritualism, tapestry woven by a divine hand. 
The presence of God is illustrated by fire; the 
Spirit of God, by a dove or the wind ; death, 
by sleep; trouble, by waves of the sea; sta- 
bility, by the everlasting rock; wisdom, by 
gold ; plenty, by rain. 

3. The end of prophecy or Scriptural teach- 
ing was to perpetuate devotion and religion. 
No thunder-bolt forged in the sky was as heavy 
as that which fell on a deserted altar. Jehovah 
never seemed so stirred as when he beheld 
extinct fires. 

4. The character of the teachings themselves 
indicated their origin. Held together as links 
in a chain, any link not composed of kindred 
metal was exposed to the chemistry of truth, 
and. its place soon determined. 

5. The character of the teachers themselves 
gave an authority to their sayings. Wicked 
prophets were adjudged false prophets. 

Now, let us apply these tests briefly to Swe- 
denborg. 

If we consider the manner in which com- 
munication was made to him, we find it at vari- 
ance with the former methods. For he says, 
in 1743, the Lord appeared to him in person, 
and opened his spiritual eyes, so that he might 
thereafter converse with angels and spirits. 





From this, it seems the Lord communicated 
nothing to him, but only opened his spiritual 
eyes. His conversations were with angels and 
spirits ; the messages he bore man-ward were 
also from them. He often goes on a journey to 
the other world for celestial intelligence, though 
occasionally he reciprocates the favor of angelic 
communication by unfolding to the inhabitants 
ot the skies a knowledge of our mundane sphere, 
He says an angel invited him to their abode to 
talk on the creation of the earth, as they had 
heard he knew something about it; and he 
went. What is this but modern spiritualism ? 
He was familiar, by personal experience, with 
all the sounds, sights, movements, writings, and 
revelations reported by modern mediums, ac- 
cording to one of his august admirers. To be 
sure, he deplores spiritism, or open intercourse 
with spirits, as he calls it, and writes against it; 
but perhaps the more to defend his secret inter- 
course with them; and every medium accepts 
him as a teacher, and professes to find authority 
in him for rappings and table-turnings. So 
much for the manner of communication. 

Next, the language in which revelations are 
cast. What beauty in the prophets! With 
one as cicerong, it is easy to ascend Mt. Carmel 
or that of Transfiguration. How painful Swe- 
denborg! Coarse, robust, solid, without artistic 
excellence, often a frigid narrative or a descrip- 
tion warm with Plutonic heat. His translator 
says, a characteristic of his style is the use of 
adjectives as substantives, thus making the 
reading of his books as irksome as travel over 
a Sierra Nevada highway. Carlyle may advise 
every one to read Swedenborg ; but we are sure 
he will not re-read him. Next, the end or pur- 
pose of revelation—of the Bible as a whole to 
promote religion, of Swedenborg to instigate 
opposition to the Christian Church and under- 
mine the principles of the Christian faith. By 
way of explanation, it is said that he aimed at 
the abuses of the Church as it existed in his 
day, having no reference to it as it is to-day; 
but he does not express himself thus. He holds 
a strange view concerning the only institution 
whose sole object is the perpetuation of the 
Savior’s glory on earth. 

By the Scriptural phrase—“ the end of the 
world ”—is signified to him the end or destruc- 
tion of the Christian Church of every descrip- 
tion and name, Protestant and Roman Catholic; 
and he affirms that this calamity befell it in the 
spiritual world in the year 1757, at which time 
the second coming of the Lord took place, and 
the New Jerusalem Church was then formed. 

Hence, by insinuation occasionally, and by 
hortation frequently, he encourages, if he does 
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not advise, absence from the Protestant Church. 
In the Arcana Coelestia, he says: “He who 
believes that the worship of the Lord consists 
in frequenting the temple, in listening to preach- 
ing there, and in praying, and that this is suffi- 
cient, is much deceived.” A milder allusion to 
the subject can not be found in his library. 
He has declared that there is not any thing 
spiritual left remaining in the Church. The 
title of the “ New Jerusalem Church,” as used 
by him, does not signify that a new and rival 
denomination was to be established, but that it 
was to be the only true representative Church, 
into which all others would be absorbed, grad- 
ually and perhaps imperceptibly, but finally and 
completely. How can such a view promote 
religion? What aids to piety are found in these 
theoretical assumptions? A professed admirer 
of Swedenborg informed the writer that the 
Swedish divine had saved him from infidelity 
by making the future life a reality to him ; but 
he had not made him a Christian, 

The fourth test of this pretension is the char- 
acter of the revelations themselves. If they 
are in harmony with Scripture, we need not 
quarrel ; if not, we ask why we should receive 
them? With regard to angels, it is held that 
all were once human beings, who occupied our 
planet or some other; that they did not exist 
before the creation of man. In reply, we couple 
two verses from Job: ‘ Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth—and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy?” the:term “sons 
of God” evidently denoting angels, and predi- 
cating their existence long before the earth was 
formed or its inhabitants. We have no proof 
of Swedenborg’s theory, and it is more con- 
genial to say they were created as the messen- 
gers of God, and were never any thing else. 
But this is not a serious objection when com- 
pared with other statements glaringly and ob- 
viously wrong. He tells us that the best of 
angels are from Africa. How can this be? 
What great apostle has Africa produced ? Since 
the days of Cyprian, when the light of Chris- 
tianity gleamed from the martyr’s pile, the 
Church on that Hottentotish continent has been 
in a state of decay. We had supposed that, 
from the altars of English and American Chris- 
tianity had gone up, to take their seats at the 
right-hand, as pure spirits as ever adorned hu- 
man flesh ; but not so—the best are from Africa. 
On one of his visits to the spirit-land, he learned 
the situation of the nations there, and gives us 
a carefully compiled report. The Dutch occu- 
pied the east and south in heaven. For the 
English there were two great cities like Lon- 
don ; the first for the good ; the second for the 

















wicked, leading down to hell. Papists were 
around and beneath Protestants. He saw many 
of the reformers, among them Melanchthon, who 
had a house similar to the one he lived in on 
earth, a similar table, a similar desk, with draw- 
ers, and a similar library. We wonder if Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps drew her portraiture of 
heaven in “ Gates Ajar” from these monographs 
of Swedenborg ! 

The absurdity of these supposed revelations 
is further exhibited in the descriptions of heaven 
ana hell. We can not afford to give either in 
detail, but the grades of society are mentioned, 
the dresses of ‘spirits are pictured in the lan- 
guage of a fashion-book, the arrangement of 
places of worship all in amphitheater style, and 
the mode of worship,—every thing given with 
a precision hardly to be expected, and a pro- 
fessed accuracy truly marvelous. It is also said 
they measure every thing in heaven from the 
east, since Christ’s throne is in the East. We 
are instructed as to the difference between the 
devil and Satan: the devil is the back or worst 
part of hell; Satan, the front or mildest. We 
are told there is an intermediate state for most 
spirits, a few only (the best) being permitted to 
pass at once into the highest heaven ; also, that 
after death the spirit inhabits the body several 
days ; in some cases years (here is the origin 
of the soul-sleepers’ doctrine); but in no case 
longer than thirty years, when an angel, plant- 
in& his feet on the shoulders of the dead, draws 
the spirit out, and introduces it to the new world. 
On entering it, the spirit has a similar face and 
a similar tone of voice to what he had in this 
world. We are also told that some spirits go 
to hell feet foremost, and others head foremost ; 
and that he saw them going in these ways ; that 
the arms of wicked spirits hang down and dan- 
gle about as if destitute of strength in the 
joints ; that the angels of the inmost heaven 
are naked ; that there are temples, houses, gar- 
dens, and pulpits there, and, if any one stand 
behind the pulpit, the preacher is confused. 

Having awakened our curiosity, he tells 
us he saw many things which, we suppose, he 
is restrained from revealing; for he keeps them 
to himself. 

The final test of pretension to inspiration is 
the private character of the pretender himself. 
Quoting an obscure poet— 

“The reputation 
Of virtuous actions passed, if not kept up 
By an access and fresh supply of new ones, 
Is lost and soon forgotten ; and, like palaces, 
For want of habitation and repair, 
Dissolves to heaps of ruin.” 

It has been charged that Swedenborg was an 
adulterer ; but, this aside, his teachings respect- 
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ing polygamy are of unquestioned immorality. 
He speaks of concubinage ‘as perfectly legiti- 
mate among Christians. After having enjoyed 
supernatural power for twenty-nine years, it is 
suddenly withdrawn, his friends claiming that it 
returned just before he died ; but this is doubt- 
ful. Was this Divine alienation owing to his 
practice, or teaching, or both, respecting adul- 
tery? It is in evidence that he retracted his 
writings before his death; and that, for many 
years, while living a pretended “servant” of 
God, he was deranged. We can not inquire at 
length into the private character of this man; 
but we ask, after submitting him to a quintuple 
test, in what sense is he an authorized teacher 
from God? Are his writings theopnueustic? In 
him are found none of the characteristics of 
divine teachers. He came unheralded and un- 
supported by credentials; and would impose 
upon the world a congeries of fancies for a gen- 
uine revelation. If ever pedagogue deserved a 
quiver-full of Horace’s satire, he is the author 
under examination. 

In the times of Elisha, the prophets were 
men who announced the judgments of God, and 
defended, from patriotic impulses, their native 
country against the traitor or invader. Their 
duty was not to instruct—to unfold the hidden 
purposes of God, or lay before the mind the 
means of salvation; but they were the mouth- 
piece of the Divine Avenger. Later, the proph- 
ets revealed clearly the wonderful character of 
the Divine government, and the relations of 
men to it. But no one ever attempted to ex- 
plain another. Isaiah does not issue a com- 
mentary on Elijah. Ezekiel is not a telescope 
through which to look at Samuel. Joln does 
not throw a Drummond-light on Malachi. Each 
prophet was complete in himself; and while it 
is necessary to compare them, to preserve the 
chronology of the events narrated, each is trans- 
parent. But Swedenborg insists that they spoke 
a mystic language, and he was called to trans- 
late it; that the Scripture contained truth not 
within the range of human experience, and he 
was called to extract from it ils true and hidden 
meaning. That new explanations of the Scrip- 
tures should, from time to time, be given, is 
what may be expected, as science discovers new 
facts, and the human mind grasps new concep- 
tions. That a few interpretations may be right, 
no one will question ; that many are distortions, 
or in the interest of a sect, all will admit. 
Swedenborg introduces an original method of 
explanation, not ingenious in itself, but sug- 
gestive of novelty. The Scriptures may be 
taken in a triple sense, called the natural, the 
spiritual, and the celestial ; and these different 








senses, by no means co-ordinate, are related or 
united by correspondences. The spiritual js 
always represented by the natural, as heat rep- 
resents love, and light stands for wisdom. The 
science of correspondences was lost as early as 
the Fall of Man; but it was found by Sweden. 
borg, since whose time the sealed book has 
been open. It is said there are three heavens, 
and the three senses correspond to them. The 
natural sense is the lowest, the plainest mean- 
ing of words, for angels in the bottom heaven, 
The spiritual sense is midway between the nat- 
ural and the celestial. We understand that the 
three senses may be taken by men on earth, 
but that the Church has contented itself with 
the lowest, or natural! Here we have a series 
of fluctuating values or meanings, perhaps har- 
monizing, when understood, but so devoid of 
utility as to subject them to the charge of super- 
erogation. We object to this distinction, be- 
cause it implies that a revelation was in the 
world up to the time of Swedenborg, but could 
be understood in one sense only, the science of 
correspondence having been lost ; which is very 
near saying there was no revelation, or, at the 
most, a very imperfect one. 

He also makes havoc of Christian doctrines, 
explaining the Trinity as the union of three 
principles or essences, rather than persons, as- 
serting that there could be no Trinity of persons 
before the Creation; that sucha Trinity was un- 
known in the apostolic Church, and had no 
recognition in the world until it was broached 
by the Nicene Council; rejecting the doctrine 
of atonement, or vicarious sacrifice, of justifi- 
cation by faith, of the resurrection of the body; 
asserting that the world will not be destroyed 
by fire, and there will be no general judgment. 
The doctrines of the Christian Church are re- 
jected—almost every one. He is, in fact, moved 
to allegorize the whole Scriptures. The story 
of Creation is but an allegory ; the Fall of Man, 
ditto; the Deluge, ditto. We are not permitted 


| to put a natural construction upon the record 


at all; and skepticism of a most pitiable and 
baneful type is reached when he rejects the 
Divine authority, the theopneustia of the Old 
Testament, entirely, and of the New, excepting 
the four Gospels and the Book of Revelation. 
In attempting to add light, he has almost ex- 
tinguished the sun. In leaving the river which 
makes glad the city of our God, he has but 
journeyed, alas! toward the Dead Sea. 

Did the evil rise no higher, were the most 
grievous objections now made, further assault 
might be postponed ; but other views are stoutly 
pressed, that strike at the foundation of our 
holy religion. . 
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The view of Christ is heretical and abortive, 
the word of Swedenborg being held superior to 
that of the Son of man. Christ is God. Swe- 
denborg admits it; but he pretends that the 
humanity of Jesus became divine, and to state 
how it was accomplished. The world has been 
divided here. The character of Jesus has been 
considered mysterious, some asserting that he 
had a human soul and a divine soul, others that 
he had no human soul. Confused notions still 
prevail. One theologue tells us that the hu- 
manity of Christ was made divine by a succes- 
sion of victories over evil! To quote him: 
“The Lord, by acts of redemption, made him- 
self righteousness; and, by the same acts, 
united himself to the Father, and the Father to 
him. The union was progressive. The passion 
of the cross glorified the human, but was not 
redemption.” By “acts”—that is, by victories 
over the opposition of lusts and Satan—he be- 
came entitled to a reward; and his humanity 
was made divine. The doctrine teaches the 
theoretical possibility of every man becoming 
divine. With it goes the atonement. It is 
labeled an invention of the priests. Salvation 
comes to us, not by faith, but as the fruit of 
our conquest over sin. In the work entitled 
“Heaven and Hell,” he talks of salvation by 
mercy in this wise: “If men could be saved by 
immediate mercy, all would be saved, and there 
would be no hell. It is contrary to His divine 
nature to say He is able to save all, and does 
not save them.” Divine help is ignored; there 
is no need of prayer outside of the Lord’s for- 
mula. The evil fruitage of such teaching now 
begins to appear. The whole plan of salvation 
is changed; the way in which the Gospel is 
preached is wrong; the Church is established 
ona false basis. We readily perceive the tend- 
ency of this doctrine in one who accepts it. 
If a member of a Protestant Church, he soon 
begins to neglect it, he fails to support it, he 
criticises the minister, he is the nucleus of 
sedition. If a political editor, he uses his in- 
fluence against the Church ;~he publishes the 


Jates tracts issued by the New Jerusalem Pub- 
lishing Company; and, while admitting the 
honesty of the clergy, charges them with inex- 
cusable bigotry. As a corollary, the need of a 
ministry is disputed, and their “call” to the 
work hekl up toreproach. Any man may adopt 
the ministry, for his occupation, as he may pur- 
sue any other business or profession; and he 
may abandon it, too, when interest or inclination 
suggests. They do not believe in the ministry 
as a divinely ordained agency for the dissemina- 
tion of religious truth. A misconception of the 








bitterest excerpts from Swedenborg; he circu- | 





character and life of our common Lord and 
Savior is thus fruitful of blasphemous and an- 
tagonistic heresies. 

We have thus indicated three errors, each 
radical and dangerous, in the doctrinal system 
of Swedenborg. 1. His undisguised and un- 
confirmed assumption of the prophetical office. 
2. His correspondential interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. 3. His heretical conception 
of the character and work of Christ. 

No plainer duty rests upon the Christian 
ministry of to-day than to become uncompro- 
misingly intolerant toward this system of faith, 
to which the truism will apply, that “what is 
good in it is not new, and what is new in it is 
not good.” Dumb become the tongue that 
would utter a syllable, and palsied be the arm 
that would be raised, in its defense! Let the 
old man sleep in his grave, let his books gather 
the dust of neglect on the library-shelf; but let 
not the shadow of the false faith once darken even 
the threshold of the beautified temple of religion. 
Let us lift up the flood-gates of truth a little 
higher, that its purifying streams may run swifter 
and go farther toward blessing a sin-cursed 
world, From inspiration we make our peroration. 
“For I testify,” are among the last of Divine 
utterances—“ For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, 
If any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
in this book. And if any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the Book of 
Life, and out of the Holy City, and from the 
things which are written in this book.” 





DOWN AMONG THE SHADOWS. 


BY ANNA. 


} N one of the most romantic portions of the 
State of New York, may be found a place 
known as “The Gulf.” It is a long, winding 

ravine, so deep that, it is said, the sun never 

reaches the bottom of it. From its depths, 
snow has actually been brought, in July (a frag- 
ment of the Winter’s drifts, in some dark cor- 
ner), and exhibited at a county fair in the 
neighborhood as one of the products of that 
region. Away down at the bottom, runs a small 
stream, whose waters are never dried during 
the hottest season. By dint of much hard la- 
bor, in following a rough, winding path, people 
sometimes descend to its bed, and wander 
awhile among the cool shadows; but they are 
glad to come up again for sunlight and com- 
panionship. I have thought that this ravine is 
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not unlike the valley in which some Christians 
dwell—dark, dreary, and unhealthy. They see 
only the worst side of human nature, and look 
with suspicion upon every thing that is not in 
keeping with their own gloomy thoughts. Min- 
isters are not doing their duty; the Church is 
in a backslidden state; the world is going to 
destruction. Poor creatures! They are like 
one who shuts himself in a dungeon, and de- 
clares that the sun does not shine, because he 
can not see it. Come up, friend, out of the 
shadows. Waste no more of your precious 
time in that dismal gulf. What right have you 
to go grumbling through the world, or to “call 
it, with sighing breath, a vale of tears?” It is 
God’s world, and he will take care of it. It is 
full of light and life and beauty ; and there are 
a great many good people in it. ‘To be sure, 
there are some bad ones too; and there is 
much of sin and sorrow in it; but, after all, the 
good outweighs the evil. 
“* This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to make it ; 
But whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it.’’ 

Therefore, I say, come up out of the shadows— 
up into the sunlight. Remember, Jesus said, 
“Ye are the light of the world ;” and will you 
put the light he has given you under a bushel, 
and say you have none? 

I once read an obituary notice which con- 
tained this sentence: “Although a true Chris- 
tian, he was, nevertheless, always cheerful and 
happy.” evertheless! The idea was so ludi- 
crous that it provoked a smile. Yet, what a 
libel on Christianity! As if any one on this 
broad earth had greater reason to be always 
cheerful and happy thana true Christian! With 
the King of kings for,his Father; the Lord of 
lords for his Savior; the blessed, ever-present 
Spirit to guide and cheer; the precious Bible 
for his instruction ; God’s treasury always open 
to him ; a title to many mansions in his Father’s 
kingdom ; the crown and the robe awaiting him 
at the end of his journey,—who would not be 
cheerful with all this ? 

Leave, then, the glarkness and the shadows 
to those who prefer them; come thou to the 
sunlight, and “run up with joy the shining way.” 


Se 


S1n’s IMPRESS.—Every sin makes a stain 
upon the soul. A secret sin iscommitted. No 
one has seen it. No visible consequence has 
followed it. The sinner may think it is all over. 
But not so. It is not only recorded in the book 
of God’s remembrance, but it is imprinted on 
the soul. 








THE MARTYRDOM OF RUDERICUS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER, BY J. P. LACROIX. 


} T is toward Spain, that the name of Ruderi- 
cus directs our attention ; to Spain, the land 
of glowing devotion, of spiritual chivalry, 

and of romantic epopees; but also of clerical 

fanaticism and aufos-da-fe. Into this, by na- 
ture, richly gifted country, Christianity had early 
found its way; and where else could it have 
been expected to bear more beautiful or earlier 
fruit, had it enjoyed even a measured freedom, 
than in the midst of a race which, forming it- 
self in the course of centuries, to a homogene- 
ous nationality, out of manifold Celtic, Roman, 

German, and Arabian elements, has ever distin- 

guished itself for religiosity, and often for man- 

liness, enterprise, imaginativeness, and sensi- 
bility to the ideal and beautiful ? 

The obstacle to the Gospel leaven in Spain 
was not the reaction of paganism, but rather, 
soon after Constantine’s conversion, the rapidly 
increasing despotism of the Romish hierarchy. 
With the anarchy of the Western Empire came 
strife and confusion in Spain. Sometimes it 
entered into a hopeless contest with the Ro- 
mans ; sometimes was a prey to daring usurp- 
ers. The migration of the nations put a stop 
to this; and, in 484, the German West Goths 
obtained undisputed mastery of the Peninsula. 
These were already Christians of the Arian 
creed, it is true; but they treated the subjected 
Catholics with leniency. Within a short time, 
they so conciliated the natives as to blend in- 
sensibly with them ; so that the Spaniard even of 
to-day boasts of the Gothic blood that flows in 
his veins. Only a century had elapsed before, 
giving up their heresy, they cheerfully submitted 
to the discipline of Catholicism, and formed no 
longer a distinct element of the population. 

But, proud and hopeful as the West Goth 
kingdom entered upon the stage, its manhood 
was but of brief duration. Under the influence 
of a Southern climate and of internal discords, 
its old age was prematurely hurried on; and 
Spain was again, after three centuries of Gothic 
rule, ready to fall to the first vigorous invader. 
And this power was close at hand in the west- 
ward-moving tide of youthful Mohammedanism, 
that fantastic mixture of darkened truth and 
potent error, of selfishness and of boundless 
ambition. It was about a half-century after the 
Arabian power had taken possession of North 
Africa, that a band of conspirators, against the 
weak Gothic king, Roderic, invited the infidels 
to cross the Strait of Gibraltar, and thus af- 
forded them the long-coveted pretext for taking 
possession of the tempting fields of Spain. A 
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a 
bloody battle of eight days at Xeres de la Fron- 
teira, in the year 711, gave the mastery of the 
Peninsula to the disciples of the false prophet, 
a mastery which they maintained not without 
glory for several centuries. 

The Moors—so were named the invaders— 
exercised their dominion, at first, with great 
moderation. Differing from the barbaric hordes, 
they showed themselves the friends of music 
and poetry; and especially of architecture, of 
which several cities, but particularly Cordova, 
show, yet to-day, striking remains. Even the 
sciences, geography, astronomy, medicine, as 
well as philosophy, bidding defiance to the 
prophet’s despotic requirement of unquestion- 
ing obedience to the letter of the Koran, found 
general favor and zealous cultivation. Their 
tolerance of the Christians went so far as to 
allow them free worship and a separate judi- 
ciary; and they exacted only the prompt pay- 
ment of a tenth of their income, and an avoid- 
ance of evil speaking of the Koran or the 
prophet, and of proselyte-making. Also they 
were advised to distinguish themselves in their 
garb; to avoid needlessly displaying their em- 
blem, the cross; to bury their dead quietly and 
without parade ; to moderate their voices in the 
public reading of their holy books; and to par- 
take neither of wine nor pork in the presence 
of Mohammedans. For some time the Chris- 
tians submitted to these conditions, and were 
left in peace by the authorities. 

But it was unavoidable that offenses should 
come. The populace on either side occasion- 
ally indulged in insults to the other. At funer- 
als, the Christians were sometimes fallen upon 
and stoned. What wonder that this gradually 
stirred them up to a bolder assertion of their 
faith! When many of their brethren, yielding 
to powerful temptations, went over to Islam, 
what wonder that the others felt called on to 
hold higher the banner of their fidelity! They, 
in fact, began to celebrate their worship with 
greater publicity, and hesitated not to proclaim 
that there was salvation in no other name but 
Jesus; and that Mohammed was the false 
prophet of the Revelation. But, naturally 
enough, this course put an end to their out- 
ward peace. 

It was under the Caliph Abderrahman, in the 
year 850, that the bloody persecutions actually 
began in Cordova. To the large party of Chris- 
tians who held that under so mild a government 
the spirit of conciliation should be carried very 
far, another party under the influence of the 
writers, Alvarus and Eulogius, insisted with the 
earnestness of a holy conscientiousness on the 
necessity of a manly and outspoken fidelity 





under all circumstances. Under the inspiration 
of these sentiments the spirit of martyrdom 
rose to a, perhaps, needless height; and the 
number of those who, for the love of Christ, 
held their lives not dear, increased from day 
to day. 

Among this noble company, Eulogius, who 
himself afterward sealed his faith with his 
blood, assigns an honorable place to the priest 
Rudericus. This man had two brothers, of 
whom the one remained faithful, while the other 
went over to Islam, and thenceforth persecuted 
him who was steadfast. Rudericus did all he 
could to reclaim his apostate brother, and to 
restore harmony; but in vain. On one occa- 
sion, when the two brothers were in hot dis- 
pute, he intervened in his usual mild manner, 
to abate their strife, whereat the apostate, aided 
by some by-standers, fell upon and beat him so 
severely that he was well-nigh dead. Where- 
upon, worse still! with the fanatical zeal usual 
to apostates, he placed his unconscious brother 
upon a bier, had him borne about the city, and 


himself every-where proclaimed: “See, this,’ 


my brother, the priest, overtaken of God, has 
come over to our faith, and desired in his last 
moments, as you see, not to quit the world till 
he had made known to you that his change of 
faith had resulted from fullest conviction !” 
Alas, for the falsehood! How would Ruderi- 
cus have felt had he had the slightest con- 
sciousness of what was going on! However, on 
recovering so far as to learn what a base trick 
had been played upon him, he withdrew, accord- 
ing to Christ’s prescriptions (Matt. xiv, 13), and 
retired to the solitude of the mountains. Af- 
ter a season of meditation and communion with 
God, he returned to Cordova. It was at a mo- 
ment, unfortunately, when the persecution was 
at its height. Churches were torn down, and 
prisons filled with the faithful. Scarcely had 
he reached the city, when, met by his renegade 
brother, he was arrested and accused as having 
relapsed from Islam, after publicly proclaiming 
his conversion. Rudericus summoned up his 
courage, and insisted earnestly that he had 
never denied his Lord Jesus Christ. The judge 
made every effort to tempt him with flatteries, 
treasures, and honors, to take back his asser- 
tion, but in vain; for he answered firm and res- 
olute: “Picture your attractive things to those 
who like them; to those who prefer temporal 
advantage to eternal glory. We, to whom 
Christ is life, and, therefore, death, gain—Yes ! 
that Christ, to whom once the porter at Heav- 
en’s gate, said: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go, 
thou hast the words of eternal life, and who 
sent word to his friend in prison, ‘Blessed is 
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he who is not offended in me,’—we to exchange 
the fountain of living water for the muddy pool 
of your falsehoods and vices? Never, never!” 

In thus speaking, the faithful confessor felt 
that he was jeoparding his life ; and it was so, 
in fact. 

“ Away with this blasphemer !” cried the en- 
raged judge; “cast him into the darkest dun- 
geon, along with robbers and parricides, that he 
may there forget his folly and recover from it.” 
And joyfully went he forth. “The Lord,” said 
he, “is every-where ; he rules over all. Has 
he not said: ‘Behold I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world?’ Let Satan try 
all his terrors; to us it is said: ‘Fear not 
them who kill the body, but can not kill the 
soul.’” No sooner had he, in this frame of 
mind, entered the prison, than he found a con- 
genial companion in one Soloman, who, for the 
reason of having once denied his Lord, and 
then, with bitter repentance,, returning to the 
Church, was now suffering the severest confine- 
ment. Of one will and one hope, they found 
such comfort in mutual Christian communion 
as to change their loathsome prison into a 
palace of delight. When the judge learned of 
this, he ordered them to be separated and more 
sharply treated. 

Once again brought into court, and with in- 
creased temptations invited so far, at least, to 
deny Christ as to admit that Mohammed was 
a divine prophet, they persisted in their stead- 
fastness, and were ordered to be scourged and 
reconducted to prison. On quitting the house 
of justice, they begged the prayers of the as- 
sembled multitude of Christians ; and the lat- 
ter, touched at their sight, burst out into tears, 
and gave them the farewell kiss of peace. 

In the last hour before their execution, an- 
other vain attempt was made to shake their faith. 
“How,” exclaimed Rudericus, to the judge, 
“can you, whose uncertainty we pity, hope to 
seduce us, who are nourished on the sacra- 
ments of the true religion, from the path which 
we mean to keep till the end? And that, too, 
now that we are at the very hour of death, and 
waiting to give up all that belongs to earth, to 
receive that which no eye hath seen, which no 
ear hath heard, and which has not entered into 
the heart of man; but which God has in store 
for those who love him? Up, then! hasten the 
work of vengeance which you have sworn 
against us, since you see that nothing is able to 
move us.” And in fact, the judge gave imme- 
diately his order to the lictors: “Proceed at 
once,” said he; “cut off the heads of the fanat- 
ics, Rudericus’s first, and afterward Soloman’s.” 

And the order was punctually executed. The 





rT 
two who were so affectionately united in suffer. 
ing, were not separated in death. Such, and 
similar, examples were not without fruit. And 
the number of those who exchanged the cres. 
cent for the cross was not small. And, since 
that day, Spain has continued to be the land of 
martyrs. At the time of Luther, the bloody 
réle of the Moorish fanatics was taken up by the 
Ultramontanists ; and the fate of Matamoras 
shows but too well that the spirit of the Inqui- 
sition is still alive. And yet (1867), if all signs 
do not deceive, Spain is still to have a great 
future. How noble might this spirited, knightly, 
imaginative people yet become—and it may take 
place sooner than many think—if it would but 
admit free ingress and action to the Divine 
leaven of an unclouded Gospel. 





OPEN DOORS. 
BY NELLIE M. SOULE. 


URS is an age of fearless thought and of 
startling revolution. All the nations of 
the earth are struggling to shake off the 

débris of ancient superstitions, and to rise to a 
higher civilization. Event follows swiftly upon 
the heel of event. Hardly had the flowers 
bloomed on the grave-mounds of our household 
heroes, who “counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves,” but gave them for freedom and 
humanity, when the ominous roll of drums 
sounded over the seas. From our own struggle 
came to us the responsibility of teaching a be- 
nighted race all that pertains to the highest 
Christian civilization. From the struggle of 
Roman Catholic Austria with Protestant Prussia 
sprang freedom of religious thought and action 
for thousands more of redeemed mankind. And 
now Austria herself, six years ago the greatest 
Papal power on earth, has broken the Con- 
cordat, and extended to her people civil and 
religious tolerance. Loosed by the providence 
of the God of nations from their bondage, these 
people reach out eager hands, and cry, in many 
languages, for the Bread of Life. 

Following, with suggestive rapidity, the dec- 
laration of the infallibility of the Pope, came 
the sharp, startling war between Roman 
Catholic France and Protestant Germany. 
Through the heat of those Summer days, the 
chilling tidings of slaughter came to us; and, 
day after day, we wondered to hear, “The Ger- 
mans are victorious !”—poor, stricken Paris 
reaping, in the desolating whirlwind of war and 
the earthquake horrors of the Commune, the 
legitimate fruit of the seed sown in years of ex- 
travagant luxury and bold-browed immorality! 
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Her devoted Christian workers are now asking 
help to save France by the power of the Gospel. 

Spain, land of the rack and of the stake, now 
permits the sale of the Bible under the very 
shadow of the Palace of the Inquisition. 

In the heart of Rome, the Gospel is preached 
by a man who, a short time since, was a Do- 
minican friar—a man who found a Bible, and, 
Luther-like, dares to proclaim its unperverted 
truths even under the threatening walls of St. 
Peter’s. 

Some of us remember the admiration and 
thanksgiving with which we listened to the Rev. 
Henry Riley, a year ago, as, with thrilling 
words, he told of the onward march of Chris- 
tianity in the City of Mexico and adjoining 
localities ; of the opening of great Catholic 
cathedrals to the Protestant evangelists, that 
they might proclaim the glad tidings of salva- 
tion through Christ. The true and tried her- 
alds of the cross who, to-day, leave New York, 
will find the door open in Mexico. 

The native Christians in the Sandwich 
Islands are ‘not only building their own 
churches, and supporting their own pastors— 
they are already sending missionaries to foreign 
lands” They have proved the blessedness of 
His coming “who bringeth glad tidings, who 
publisheth peace.” 

Great China is waking from the slumber of 
ages, and beginning to recognize the light of the 
Gospel. The lamented Burlingame, speaking 
of the Chinese Embassy, said: “It has been 
hoped that the day would soon arrive when this 
great people would stretch out its arms toward 
the shining banners of Christianity and Western 
civilization. That hour has struck. ‘The day is 
here.” The need grows more and more press- 
ing; for the eager, outstretched arms grasp at 
all the amenities of our civilization, and few 
philanthropic men and women, with consecrated 
hearts, are ready to meet the growing demand. 

The famous Hatti Sherif, the “ Magna Charta 
of Turkish liberties,” gives the death-blow to 
Mohammedan tyranny. Dr. P. Schaff calls it 
“the great turning-point in the history of the 
East.” And the Hatti Sherif seems the direct 
offspring of the Crimean War. How gloriously 
the Ruler of nations maketh even “the wrath 
of man to praise Him!” The American mis- 
sionaries in Turkey have been calling to us joy- 
fully: “ There never was a time like the present 
in this country. Christians, Jews, and Moham- 
medans, in the great cities, in the interior, in 
the mountainous regions—Kurds and Kuzzle- 
bashas—accept the Word. . . . Our expecta- 
tion is, that the time for the evangelization of 
the East has come.” 





Five years ago, I listened to a story of life in 
Yokahama, from the lips of a devoted mission- 
ary. Wider and wider that land of islands is 
being opened to the influences of the religion 
of Christ. Perhaps God permitted the proc- 
lamation of the Pope’s infallibility, that Japan 
might be saved from again experiencing the 
tyranny of the Church of Rome, that the line 
might be clearly drawn between Christianity 
and Popery. There are thousands of wonder- 
ing, hungry hearts in that land of superstition, 
waiting to be pointed to the Lamb of God. 
Surely, our proposed missionary work among 
them should be proportioned to the urgency of 
the call. 

In India, the frowning walls of custom and 
of caste are gradually crumbling before the 
patient toil and tireless love of Christ’s vic- 
torious heralds. Houses of worship are being 
built, Sabbatli-schools added to day-schools, 
and dark-faced boys and girls are learning to 
sing the same dear songs of Jesus’ love which 
gladden our favored land. “ But what are they 
among so many?” One Christian in a strange 
land; in a strange tongue, trying to teach a 
million idolaters the story of the cross! 

A dear friend, whose lonely life is given to 
the uplifting of Hindoo women, writes from the 
Neelgherry Hills of meeting a German mis- 
sionary who, for many years, has toiled among 
the Todors, the aborigines of those hills. The 
are a wild tribe, whose clothes are rater ness 
and whose wealth consists in herds of buffaloes. 
One little Todor chapel has been built, and a 
few have learned the way of salvation in one of 
the darkest corners of the earth. 

There are faithful laborers, too, in Africa— 
men and women who follow bravely in the foot- 
steps of the martyr pioneers of the Gospel in 
the unexplored land. The new interest awak- 
ened through all Christendom by the Living- 
stone expeditions, will surely help in the great 
work of the evangelization of Africa. 

From every clime the prayer of faith rises 
to-day to the God of nations. 

** For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’ 

Great is the opportunity! What is the duty? 
Making the measure of the one the measure of 
the other, what a responsibility is ours! Ours; 
because to whom much is given, of them much 
is required, by the Master. No Christian man 
can feel that he has “no part or lot in this 
matter.” No woman, in whose heart reigns 
the love of Jesus, whose sympathies are warm, 
whose conscience is tender, whose thought is 
comprehensive, can turn unmoved from the sad, 
ungrown faces of her heathen sisters, which 
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look to her from every land under the sun. 
We have the Bible. Without its transforming, 
purifying breath, their lives would be ours to- 
day. As women, we should lift holy hands of 
thanksgiving to God, that the fires of the suttee 
have never been kindled for us, that no gorgeous 
harem shuts us up to idleness and infamy. It 
is Christ, the friend of Martha and Mary, who 
has given us our priceless treasures of home 
and freedom, of labor and love. Just in propor- 
tion as pure and undefiled religion reigns in any 
land, is woman refined, educated, elevated. 

We can not live to ourselves alone. The 
lesson is written a million times in nature’s 
ever open volume. Not only does the sun ex- 
ert his binding influence over every particle of 
matter in our earth; but each atom likewise 
attracts the great sun. Humble and weak 
though we may be, our influence, both direct 
and unconscious, for weal or for woe, can be 
measured only by the measureless reaches of 
eternity. 

Knowing the possibilities of our nature, its 
hungerings and thirsting, its unuttered aspira- 
tions, its spiritual inspirations, I can never be- 
lieve that heathen women are satisfied—happy 
in their ignorance and degradation. Thinking 
of them, I seem to see millions of prisoners 
peering through grated windows into the light 
beyond. Unto us, dear Christian sisters, the 
key to their dungeon is committed. “The en- 
trance of thy Word giveth light.” What, then, 
should be the attitude of all Christian women 
toward these who sit in darkness? Many of 
us may not go to India or China or Japan. Our 
work must be at home. But some are to go 
“into all the world,” if the heathen are ever 
given to our Christ for his inheritance. God 
knows his chosen ministers, and reveals his 
will unto them. O, let not our weak, faithless 
hearts fail, should the commission come to us! 
If the Sun of Righteousness had not healing in 
his wings; if the highway, cast up for the ran- 
somed of the Lord to walk in, were not sure 
and safe; if the whole armor of God were not 
complete for us; if we had no Rock of Ages, 
no all-prevailing cross, no Fountain open in the 
house of David; if our world were the world 
of Jean Paul’s dream,—the joy of sacrifice, the 
fruition of the conqueror could never be ours. 
Through the depths of discipline, we reach the 
heights of recompense. 

“*To honor God, to benefit mankind, 
To serve with lofty gifts the lowly needs 
Of the poor race for which the God-man died, 
And do it all for love,—O, this is great |” 

I glory in the lives of those who have given 
themselves to the missionary work. They are 





rita, 
crowned with honor above us more humble 
laborers—the honor and the joy of accepted 
sacrifice. My noble friend, in an ecstasy of 
devotion and love, writes, “Dear, is it not 
enough that, having borne the missionary’s 
cross, I shall wear the missionary’s crown?” 

In sickness, fear or discouragement, no word 
of repining, never an instant of looking back; 
but bravely, happily, in the sunshine of God’s 
love, they toilon. When I think of the scores 
of such women who are to-day reflecting the 
light of God in dark lands, I am glad. I am 
glad the doors are opening wider, and more 
may enter in. I am glad of the privilege being 
given us of working with God; of the disci. 
pline, of the joy, of the full fruition which it 
“hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” 

When the Christian women of the world 
waken to the realization of their responsibility 
and strength, and stand with their brothers at 
every open door, we shall see the desert-places 
of the’earth being transformed into the garden 
of our Lord. 

**Nor serve we only when we gird 
Our hearts for special ministry ; 


That creature best has ministered, 
Which is what it was meant to be.”” 


At home, doing our daily task as the Master 
bids, we may remember the far-off workers; 
pray for them, give for them, if God will, go 
and help them,—and the earth shall so grow 
young again, and all the hills and valleys echo 
with the song of the angels, “‘ Peace on earth; 
good-will to man!” 





MILTON’S LIVING MATERIALISM. 
BY GEORGE D. WATSON. 


HE English mind never gets weary with 

traversing the golden pages of Milton, for 

the same reason that the eye never tires 
of exploring the arc of heaven, or the ear of 
the roll of harmonious sounds. Milton’s great 
poem seems a kindred piece with the vast crea- 
tion; it fills a place in the intellectual system 
not unlike that which is filled by a star or planet 
in the realm of matter. To pluck “ Paradise 
Lost,” with all of its million-fold effects and con- 
nections, from the kingdom of human thought, 
would produce a mental convulsion similar to 
that of an unchained sun, leaping from its orbit- 
path and bearing away its gorgeous retinue of 
planetary attendants. There are some produc- 
tions of human genius which nature has adopted 
as her own fair offspring. They are all tinted 
with the primeval hues ‘of creation; and their 
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——— 
matchless music can no more be dispensed 
with than the liquid stanzas of the ocean or the 
quadrille play of the seasons. For this reason 
there can be no danger of exhausting them by 
superabundant comment. I deem this a suffi- 
cient apology for daring to walk through the 
garden of Milton, and attempting to arrange a 
bouquet of its imperishable flowers; though its 
paths have been beaten by thousands of nobler 
steps, and its immortal roses garlanded by far 
more skillful fingers. No one can study care- 
fully the spirit that pervades the “ Paradise 
Lost,” without being charmed with that won- 
derful effusion of vitality which the poet has 
poured so copiously over the material elements 
of creation. With a mind so vastly stored with 
vitality, he could not endure a frigid and lifeless 
materialism, that had nothing like the warm 
pulsations of instinct throbbing through its 
mechanism. Every law that pervaded the huge 
body of Nature seemed like so many dilated 
arteries, along which swiftly sped a ceaseless 
current of ethereal blood. Gazing, as he did, 
upon creation, in the original freshness of its 
great morning, and not the dry afternoon of its 
history when stiffened and wrinkled with age, 
he beheld it as a lithe and plastic child, spring- 
ing from the balmy hands of its God full of 
virgin elasticity, with the dew of youth upon it, 
all moist from the affluent baptism of the brood- 
ing Spirit. While this conception of living and 
instinctive nature gleams from almost every 
page, it never borders on pantheism. Between 
this half-conscious life of materialism and the 
sovereign personal life of God, there is a great 
gulf fixed, which no expression or hint is al- 
lowed to bridge. It is a living instinct perme- 
ating alike the physical elements of earth and 
heaven, that sinks and swells, opens and shuts, 
dances and droops, only at the presence or 
touch of a higher personal life; just as the 
plushy grasses of Eden may have bent beneath 
the delicate footsteps of Eve, and afterward 
resumed their growing postures. It is only 
when we reach the Fourth Book that this in- 
stinctive life of matter seems to burst through 
the crust, and ripple upon the surface. In this 
book, Milton spreads before us, with a lavish 
hand, the more than tropical luxuries of para- 
dise. In the preceding books he has been tun- 
neling a road through uncreated night; as one 
finds crystal fountains of water after boring 
through desert rocks; so Milton comes to the 
pearl-paved streams and amaranthine bowers 
of paradise through the gloomy empire of Death 
and the brazen portals of hell. As soon, how- 
ever, as his imagination touches the blissful 
skirts of Eden, it feels the sweep of a new en- 





chantment; it shakes off the leaden hues of 
chaos, and clothes itself with living and re- 
splendent colors. His fancy now treads a more 
congenial clime of the universe, where the 
floods of life appear to bathe every object. 


“The birds their choir apply; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
‘The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours, in dance 
Led on the eternal Spring.” 


It is this all-permeating life of creation that 
inspires Adam and Eve with such raptures in 
their morning orisons. “It is in the streams of 
this outgushing vitality that they wash away 
the trailing vestiges of Eve’s terrific dream, and 
bathe their agitated thoughts in the spicy fount- 
ains of the morning, until, upon the transport- 
ing chorus of nature’s concordant voices, they 
soar aloft to the tranquil bosom of the “ uni- 
versal Lord.” 


“* Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
‘Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world’s great Author, rise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise.” 


Even if Adam’s tongue was voiceless, he, as 
Nature’s school-master, had graduated the hills 
and fountains and fresh shades in the lessons 
of praise. Not only does the earth join the. 
Edenic choir of praise, but carries in her great 
heart something like the principle of genius ; 
and the superfluous bloom of glistening flowers 
was the coruscation of her abundant talent. 

‘* For nature here 
Wantoned as in her prime, and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweet, 
Wild above rule or art; enormous bliss.” 

In the Fifth Book, we catch even a loftier 
strain of nature’s melodies than saluted our 
ears from the multitudinous tongues of earth. 
The voices of earth were adapted to human 
organs, but the celestial sphere-music is of 
such magnificent tones that the Divinity regales 
himself with their sublimely measured cadences. 
There is a resemblance between the songs and 
dances of the angels, and the stars and planets; 
and though it is a mystical dance, with mazes 
intricate, 

“ Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular 
Then most, when most irregular they seem ; 
And in their motions, harmony divine 


So smooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Listens delighted.” 
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In the Sixth Book, our imaginations are borne 
up to the active scenes of heaven itself, where 
every thing seems to partake of the thunderous 
energies of the Divine Presence; where the 
wells of eternal night are forever overflowing ; 
where arms, and temple columns, and thrones, 
and chariots, and chariot-wheels, and wide- 
spread champaign, and distant walls of heaven’s 
vast empire, all seem to quiver with the fullness 
of an indwelling power, that instinctively moves 
to execute the silent and unpronounced will of 
the Universal King. When the Messiah took 
the issues of angelic warfare into his own right- 
hand, and moved from his throne to sweep the 
unholy legions from the precincts of light, see 
how every atom of celestial machinery was 
swayed with the enormous impulse of his heroic 
mission. Nothing lagged,— 

**Forth rushed, with whirlwind sound, 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn ; 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 
By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 
Had wondrous: as with stars their bodies all, 
And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between.” 

As his chariot rolled over the beautiful fields 
of empyreal mold, that had been scarred and 
defaced by the prowess of warring archangels, 
the very whirl of the burning wheels smoothed 
the surface into primeval order and loveliness. 
The disrupted soil felt the virtue of his coming 
far in advance, and instinctively wiped out the 
perturbed wrinkles from its face, and its cheeks 
blushed with mantling roses to greet the flaming 
countenance of its Lord. 

“ Before him, power divine his way prepared : 
At his command the uprooted hills retired 
Each to his place : they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious ; heaven his wonted face renewed, 
And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smiled.’’ 

After reaching the scene of conflict, and 
awarding to the loyal angels the merit of heroes, 
Messiah turned his face full of wrath upon his 
enemies. Then the instinctive chariot itself 
becomes a living engine of terror and destruc- 


tion. 
“On either side tempestuous fell 

His arrows, from the four-fold visaged four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 
One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed.” 


The mural boundary of heaven, though on 
the outskirts of creation, was yet not wanting 
in this pervasive instinct ; and to eject the rebel 
host, the 


** Crystal wall of heaven, which, opening wide, 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 





Into the wasteful deep.”’ 


ial, 

Further on, in the Seventh Book, we have 
another exhibition of the wondrous vitality that 
palpitates through all the confines of Heaven’s 
high court. Raphael is unwinding for Adam 
the thread of creation’s original history. As he 
sketches the procession of the Divine Logos, 

. . ’ 
riding forth to create the present heaven and 
earth, we perceive how all the elements about the 
throne are shaken with gladdening emotions: 

** About his chariot, numberless were poured 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones 
And virtues, wing’d spirits, and chariots wing’d 
From the armory of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodged 
Against a solemn day, harnessed at hand, 
Celestial equipage ; and now came forth 
Spontaneous; for within them spirits lived, 
Attendant on their Lord: heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds.” 

And these new worlds, when created, in their 
turn caught the living and joyous impulses of 
the senior creations, and chimed, in their junior 
tongues, with the universal anthem of praise. 
The primeval creation sang the King forth to 
create new realms; and when he returned from 
the work, the new-built spheres hymned him 
back again. 

“The earth, the air resounded, 
The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their stations listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant.”’ 

There are hosts of other instances scattered 
throughout this great poem, which disclose to 
us somewhat of that magnificent and almost 
trans-human conception which Milton had of 
nature. Some of the finest and most touching 
passages, which involve the semi-consciousness 
of nature, have been for the present omitted, 
as a notice of them now would render this 
paper too long for popular reading. The gems 
already selected may be unhappily or discord- 
antly arranged; but there is a consolation in 
knowing that they are gems of such splendid 
luster, that, though tossed by awkward hands, 
they never fail to emit a soft and captivating 
radiance. There is rapturous music in the 
rustle of a grass-blade which we do not hear; 
there are rainbows trembling in each atom of 
morning mist that we can not see; and he 
whose intellect can surmount the barricades of 
sense, and rise to the subtile regions of these 
thin elements, is nature’s anointed priest and 
bard. Such was Milton; and the reports he 
gives us, from the oracle of his imagination, 
may not be altogether disproved when our un- 
caged spirits shall soar to mingle with the ethe- 
real and intellectual armies of light, in the 
presence of the ever-living God. 
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ny Foreign Hepartment, 


WE write these lines in the midst of a Winter of 
cold discontent; but by the time they reach our 
readers we hope they of the “ Queen City,” at least, 
will see the promise of returning Spring in the ver- 
dant hill-sides that bound their horizon. And these 
emerald forerunners of heat and dust and suffoca- 
tion will soon bring up again the ever-recurring 
question of a Summer retreat from the sufferings 
and annoyances of city life during the height of Sum- 
mer. That the denizens of close and sultry cities 
are justified in seeking a rural refuge, no one will 
deny; but it is astonishing how universal is the 
mania, or the fashionable demand, to leave the capi- 
tals, whether comfort and convenience are gained 
thereby or not. 

Paris, and even Florence, are beautiful cities in 
which to pass a Summer, and the same may be said 
of Dresden and also Vienna; for the immediate sub- 
urbs of all these cities contain so many charming 
rural retreats that can be reached in a few minutes 
by steam, that it seems folly to leave one’s comforta- 
ble home, at the behest of fashion, for the crowd and 
discomfort of popular resorts, to say nothing of the 
ruinous and sinful expense. And this brings us to 
the focus of our thought in touching this subject, which 
is the fact, that of all mundane cities for a pleas- 
ant Summer home, not one surpasses London. And 
still the Londoners are as crazy with their “season ” 
as any other slaves of fashion, and leave the possi- 
bility of every pleasure and comfort at home, for the 
narrow and uncomfortable quarters assigned them in 
fashionable caravansaries. The great journals of 
London, headed by the 7imes, are commencing an 
agitation against this silly tyranny, and endeavoring 
to induce “good society” to protest against this 
“regulation” banishment from their homes after 
every adjournment of Parliament. It seems a double 
folly for the Londoners, because they remain in town 
in July and the first half of August on account of 
Parliament and fashicn. And then the “aut ton” 
of London live mainly in the twenty or thirty charm- 
ing suburbs of the metropolis, the largest and health- 
iest city in the world. And these outskirts are more 
rural and cheerful than one often finds in a popular 
watering-place, or even in the vicinity of Scotch or 
Continental hotels, to say nothing of change of cus- 
toms and dishes, and the discomfort of a foreign lan- 
guage ; which things are a peculiar annoyance to the 
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English. And this period of banishment from Lon- 
don extends into September and October, and even 
longer, and thus becomes a veritable and humiliating 
servitude, For in this very season the metropolitan 
suburbs are especially beautiful, green, and flowery. 
And from every part of the city one can reach by 
steam, in a few minutes, the hills and waters, parks 
and forests, and places of amusement and refresh- 
ment. During this season, there are in the rural 
suburbs concerts and meetings in the open air, ex- 
cursions of associations, and nearly every day some 
new attraction in the fairy-like halls of the Crystal 
Palace and its great park, so richly filled with the 
wealth of art and nature. And, then, in the very 
midst of London we find a score of parks open to 
all the people, and filled with attractions of every 
kind. Hyde Park alone is worth more than the 
costliest pleasures in treeless and sandy sea-shore 
resorts; for every day, whether in season or out of 
it, there is a grand carnival of equipages around the 
Serpentine. And in addition to this there are, far 
and wide, sunny or shady places, according to choice, 
where children and adults may roam or lounge on 
the grass, and enjoy for nothing a pleasure that can 
not be bought in most of Summer resorts. The 
best of the public papers are trying to make the 
English see all this, and remain at home and enjoy 
themselves, or at least not be driven from it by the 
demands of fashion, But it is doubtful whether they 
will succeed, as the aristocratic families still consider 
it a sacred duty to remain away even during the 
months of November and December, till the opening 
of Parliament, either at Brighton, the Isle of Wight, 
or in some other exclusive and expensive resort. The 
highest classes of England have their rural estates, 
on which they consider it a duty to remain till Par- 
liament; and the class below them must imitate their 
fully in remaining away, so as to aspire to their pre- 
tensions ; and the class below this tries to imitate the 
latter: so that social life becomes a fearful struggle 
to do what the strictest laws of the State could not 
enforce were it not the “ fashion.” 


WE have aforetime alluded to the higher schools 
of Zurich, which are now becoming quite famous on 
account of the admission of women to professional 
studies. This privilege was granted at first as a 
mere concession to try an experiment; but the 
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system is becoming a fixed fact there, notwithstanding 
some considerable opposition on the part of certain 
teachers, And this matter being settled, another 
necessity in the same field arises ; namely, an oppor- 
tunity for women to prepare themselves to enter the 
professional schools. Those of Medicine are open to 
foreigners on mere certificates of a certain degree of 
competency from their home schools; but these are 
of all grades, and amount to nothing as a system. 
As long as there were not many aspirants for the 
higher institutions, the Zurich Faculties could afford 
to be lenient; but it is now high time to think of and 
prepare for a fixed and settled condition, The cry, 
therefore, comes for the establishing of preparatory 
high-schools for women, or for their admission to the 
gymnasia of the city, now exclusively attended by 
young men. The matter of mixed schools is so 
startling to Europeans that very few are prepared to 
recommend these; so that there is little doubt that 
Zurich will be among the first cities of Europe to 
erect establishments for the preparatory training of 
women for the schools of Law, Medicine, etc. We 
may regard Zurich, therefore, as the great experi- 
mental field for the solution of this problem of the 
grade of studies of women; and that the matter is a 
serious one for them may be proved by a reference 
to statistics. The present Winter term, which opened 
on the 15th of November, had an accession of about 
fifty new female students in the University—thirty in 
the Medical Faculty, seventeen in the Philosophical, 
and one or two in Law. ‘These are nearly all foreign- 
ers—forty-four of them from Russia. There are 
now in all one hundred and nine women on the rolls 
of the University, nearly all engaged in the study of 
Medicine. It was at first feared that this throng of 
women would lower the grade of the University, and 
keep away the young men; but not so; for the in- 
crease of men has been even greater than that of 
women, so that the lecture-rooms are too small to 
contain them all. The scientific school of Zurich, 
known as the “ Polytechnicum,” which is a strictly 
technical and mechanical school of the first class, is 
now also admitting female students, During the 
present term there are two ladies in the chemical 
department and two in that of engineering: these 
are all from Russia, and maintain a full standing as 
polytechnic students ; while no less than eighty are 
present as auditors at the lectures in Zodlogy, Botany, 
and Physics. Many of these latter would be enrolled 
were it not for the fact that the Polytechnicum de- 
mands a critical examination on preliminary studies 
before entering, and the institution insists on this 
now to defend itself against the throng of immature 
and unprepared applicants. We shall watch the de- 
velopment of the Zurich schools with great interest, 
and keep our readers posted with the progress of 
their experiment. 


EvEN the much-vaunted Prussia is waking up to 
the fact that it has never educated its women beyond 
the mere accomplishments in the best of its female 
schools. Last Autumn there was held in Weimar 
a grand conference of the proprietors of young ladies’ 





—. 
seminaries throughout Germany, with a view to com. 
pare and discuss the plans and systems of teaching 
in the best female seminaries of the land. ‘Ihese 
gentlemen decided that the daughters of the country 
are sadly neglected in comparison with the sons, and 
they drew up a programme of action with the view 
to interest the great public in a progressive move. 
ment. The result is, that during the present season 
petitions to the various German Governments have 
been largely circulated, demanding more attention 
on the part of the State to the matter of higher 
female education, which has hitherto been almost 
exclusively the province of private individuals under 
State oversight. They demand that public high- 
schools for girls shall be established by the State 
which shall give them all advantages for moral and 
scientific improvement enjoyed by the young men in 
the gymnasia and scientific schools. ‘The petitions 
for Prussia were recently handed to the Minister of 
Instruction by an influential deputation of teachers 
of ladies’ seminaries. They were received with great 
cordiality, and dismissed with the assurance that the 
matter was seriously engaging the attention of the 
department, which proposes soon to present to the 
Chambers a plan greatly to develop the educational 
system of the State in the interest of women. 


THE ancestors of the old Knickerbockers have, 
we think, discovered a brand-new calling: for their~ 
women. Some three years ago there was established 
in Amsterdam, in Holland, a sort of female indus- 
trial school, wherein, among other things, a number 
of good sound girls were taught the mysteries of 
pharmacy, with a view to make of them useful apothe- 
caries’ assistants, who would not be likely to deal out 
arsenic for magnesia. They found immediate em- 
ployment in a sphere which is very poorly filled in the 
smaller cities and villages, where the proprietors can 
not afford to pay high salaries, and yet need reliable 
help. And as apothecaries abroad are only per- 
mitted to employ those who have had a certain course 
of training for the business, and can come with well 
attested certificates of competency, it is so much the 
more difficult to obtain assistance which they can 
employ. ‘The success of the first graduates of the 
School of Pharmacy in Amsterdam encouraged others, 
and last season some seven were qualified, and the 
number now studying is still greater. The Berliners 
having heard of this, declared it was just what they 
wanted, and are begging the Government to permit 
women to study the mysteries of the apothecary, de- 
claring that they are well adapted to the delicate 
and careful work when carefully trained in the tech- 
nical schools. 


SCHILLER’S youngest daughter, who was in the 
cradle when the great poet died, has passed away 
from earth after a long life devoted almost entirely 
to the study of her father’s career, and the enhance- 
ment of his fame. She was a woman of the noblest 
qualities of heart, and resembled her great progenitor 
in soul, in form, and features. She had become a 
| Baroness Gleichen by martiage, but only profited of 
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her rank and wealth to cultivate the story of her 
father’s genius, and lived all her life quite retired in 
her baronial castle, the private apartments of which 
were the caskets of all the jewels which she could 
gather of her adored parent. ‘There she lived among 
books and letters and manuscripts, and medals and 
testimonials innumerable, all of which she delighted 
to show and illustrate to the favored ones who were 


so fortunate as to be or become acquainted with 





her. She was a veritable goddess at the altar of her 
father’s genius and renown, which she attended with 
the fidelity and purity of a vestal virgin. 


THE old town of Hanau, in Central Germany, is 
very proud of the fact that the Brothers Grimm, of 


the famous *‘ Household Tales,” now translated into 
so many languages, are its own dear boys. And a 


short time ago they placed a splendid marble medal-. 


lion, containing the heads of both, in natural size, in 
the front wall of the quaint old house in which they 
were born. The escutcheon of Hanau—a swan with 
outstretched wings—crowns the whole artistic work, 
and seems to take the sons of which Hanau is so 
proud into its own special care. The occasion was 
one of royal festivities, which closed with the resolu- 


_ tion to celebrate the centennial of the birth of Jacob 
| Grimm by the erection of the statues of both brothers 


on the principal square of the old town, as a me- 


| morial of the love for them in the hearts of the Ger- 


man people. 





Aut Notes, 


THE CROSS IN ART—I. | 

Tuls sign of redemption was to the first Christians | 
in the highest degree sacred. So early is it men- 
tioned that there is just ground to believe that, from 
the daya of the apostles, the cross belonged to the 
most valued and reverenced of Christian symbols 
and countersigns. The followers of Jesus saw this 
sign portrayed in all nature, and in the implements 
of their every-day handicraft. The works of the 
Christian Fathers abound in references to this most 
endeared and most wonder-working emblem. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement, Jerome, Ori- 
gen, and others, make*the cross to play a most im- 
portant part in their apologetic and exegetical writ- 
ings. The worshiper, extending the hands in prayer 5 
the bird, with outstretched wings in flight; the ship, 
sweeping on with swelling sail ; the tree, sending out 
symmetrically its branches from a single trunk,—these 
are only specimens of the part this symbol played in 
nature and in the every-day life. 

Its power, too, was irresistible. Demons could 
not withstand it; before its might fled all the ene- 
mies of Christ. It became the distinguishing mark 
of the disciples of the crucified but risen Lord, and 
very early was its sign used at the baptism of the 
believer. While not worshiped or invoked by the 
early Church, it continued the most precious and 
powerful symbol. Hence, it plays so prominent a 
part in sacred exegesis. The Greek (T) Tau became 
a mystic letter. It was the sign of the cross. Pas- 
sages like Ezekiel ix, 4, Rev. vii, 3, etc., were re- 
garded as referring to this symbol, and many of the 
early commentators connect it mystically with this 
Greek numeral. ‘au (T) is the Greek numeral for 
three hundred. Hence, Gideon’s faithful three hun- 
dred had some mysterious connection with this sacred 
letter. - 

While the cross is found among Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and on their coins, being interpreted vari- 
ously as the symbol of fruitfulness, of a future life, | 





etc., the early Christians regarded it as specially 
their own. Hence, as might be anticipated, the cross 
is specially frequent on Christian monuments—assum- 
ing a great variety of forms, and being frequently 
embellished with gold and precious stones. On coins, 
on altars, on gems, on rings, on sacred vessels, on 
walls of temples, and on graves of saints, this all- 


; conquering, all-inspiring form met the eyes of the 


early believer. Under Constantine, this became the 
new Palladium of the Empire, supplanting the God- 
dess of Victory that had so long crowned the Roman 
standard. This was the deeply reverenced form that 
the emperor set up in gold and gems in the most 
brilliant palace of his Eastern capital; and on the 
great square rose statues of himself and his pious 
mother, Helena, crowned with this precious, all- 
subduing symbol. In the Post-Constantine period 
of the Empire, the cross frequently appears on the 
coins of the Roman Emperors. On those of Valen- 
tinian, it tips the Labarum; on those of Honorius, 
the Goddess of Rome holds it for her scepter ; while 
on those of Arcadius, it is wreathed with a crown 
of laurel. 

Thus far the Church was acquainted with the 
cross alone, and only in its symbolic character. 
While later the crucifix almost supplanted the simple 
cross in Church art, it is certain that the representa- 
tion of Christ crucified was entirely unknown to the 
early believers. The more orthodox Churches of 
the Orient, as the Nestorians and the Monophysites, 
did not tolerate the crucifix, and the Greek Church 
has never publicly accepted it. While it is very 
difficult to determine the date of its introduction, it 


| seems that the Western Church knew nothing of 


this method of representation earlier than tue seventh 
century. It is also probable that this transition was 
a gradual one, that marks at the same time the 
decline of both artistic and religious purity. The 
deep and significant symbolism of the purer age of 
the Christian Church was by degrees sunken into 
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the grossest and most material literalism. This 
seems to be indicated by the method of the earliest 
association of the cross with the victim. At first, it 
is the amb standing at the foot of the cross, while the 
cross is painted red to represent the blood of Christ ; 
next, the lamb is «fon the cross; next, the dust of the 
Savior is on the top, or at the foot, or in the middle, 
of the cross. The next step in this progress toward 
materialism is: The fiudl-length figure of the Savior, 
entirely clothed, with hands extended, is placed upon 
the cross, but sot nailed. While, last of all, Christ, 
with loins begirt, is fastened with four nails—earlier, 
still living, with open eyes; or iater, dead, with closed 
eyes and drooping head. Thus is the grandeur of 
the early symbolism entirely lost in most material 
and repulsive literalness. The empty cross, that 
looked forward to the moment when it was said, 
“He is not here; he is risen;” and that thus be- 
came the emblem of a mighty conquering Lord, 
leading on to victory a jubilant host of believers, 
has, in the Middle Ages, been transformed into the 
crucifix, that leaves Jesus in his agony of suffering, 
and his worshipers in tears and doubt as to the issue 
of the awful struggle. 


— The London Metropolitan Association for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes has 
projected an extensive range of buildings designed 
as dwellings for the industrial classes. ‘They are to 
incorporate into them as many comforts as possible, 
at moderate rentals—aiming to elevate the condition 
of the tenants by removing the horrors hitherto, and 
now too generally, connected with the wretched 
quarters of the laborer. The cost of two hundred 
and thirty dwellings will be about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars in gold. ‘The features of these build- 
ings, to be specially recommended, are: 1. A flat 
asphaltum roof for laundry purposes, and a place of 
promenade in fine weather ; 2. Fire-proof floors ; 3. A 
dust-shaft reaching from garret to basement, by which 
to remove dust and ashes; and, 4. A properly con- 
structed and ventilated water-closet. From these 
we must certainly expect vastly better hygienic results 
to the occupants. Let our cities go and do like- 
wise. 

— The interest in the Vienna Exposition is con- 
stantly on the increase. It now appears that the 
original buildings and plans, immense as they were, 
are to prove inadequate to accommodate the enor- 
mous demands for space. The six millions of dollars 
originally voted to these preparations by the Govern- 
ment, are now reported by the chief manager insuffi- 
cient to supply the desired conveniences. We are 
happy that America is to be so well represented, 
specially in her common-school work. Why can 
not many of our overworked and poorly paid teachers 
and others, seize on this opportunity of mental and 
physical quickening ? 

— Bavaria has recently adopted the policy, long 
prevalent in other German States, of appropriating 
annually a sum (now fifteen thousand florins) for the 
advancement and encouragement of monumental art. 
The expenditure is to be made by the recommenda- 





aa, 
tion of a commission, whose chairman is the Minister 
of Education and Religion, and whose members are 
appointed severally by the “ Academy of Fine Arts,” 
“the Munich Art Association,” “the Polytechnic 
School,” and the Government. 


—The people of the United States expend two 
hundred and fifty million dollars for tobacco, and 
two hundred million dollars for flour. How much 
for the fine arts ? 


— The colossal statue of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, that was modeled by the sculptor Paennip. 
ger of Vienna, has been successfully cast in bronze, 
and been forwarded to its place of destination in the 
public square of Klagenfurth. 


— Andreas Achenbach, the celebrated landscape- | 
painter of Diisseldorf, has been spending the Winter 
in Rome. His works are becoming richer and richer 
each year. One of his latest and best works, “The 
Proclamation of the Emperor William in Versailles on 
the 18th January, 1871,” has been recently engraved 
by the noted copper-engraver Oldermann. 


— Professor Andreas Miiller, of Diisseldorf, has 
so admirably restored Rubens’s “Ascension of the 
Virgin,” as to bring out the original surpassing ex. . 
cellencies of this work. Hitherto many portions of 
the painting have been marred by frequent abomina- 
ble attempts at restoration; but it is a cause of sin- 
cerest congratulation that Professor Miiller has ac- 
complished his delicate task with such matchless 
fidelity and taste. 


— The wonderful political and religious revolu- 
tions now enacting in Spain, will awaken new interest 
in the study of her monuments of art. Being the 
country where, perhaps, more than in any other, the 
resultant of Christian and Moorish art is seen, every 
contribution to the understanding of the reciprocal 
influence of Christianity and Islamism on Spanish 
art must be welcome. It is for this reason, among 
others, that we predict for Professor M. Digby Wy- 
att’s recent book, “An Architect’s Note-book in 
Spain,” an extensive sale. We quote but a single 
paragraph: “ The very antagonism of creed induced 
the Moor to avoid polluting his art with types of 
form or processes borrowed from the Christian, as 
he would have avoided polluting his faith with Cath- 
olic legends or tenets. Hence, when he and his be- 
came the spoil of the Christian, which to a great 
extent they did, the Christian necessarily inherited 
no unimportant addition to his repertory of beautiful, 
fresh, and valuable arts and industries. This pre- 
cious inheritance was not altogether appreciated by 
the Spaniards, as it might have been by a people of 
greater producing energies; but in spite of their 
comparative inaptitude, they gained greatly by the 
leaven of Moorish skill and talent.” 


— Of four thousand plays produced in England 
within one hundred and thirty years, three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty are completely shelved now, 
and of the remaining fifty, only seventeen are works 
of acknowledged merit. Sa says Appleton’s Fournal. 
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_— We notice the decease in Paris of Janet Lange, 
the well-known illustrator, pupil of Horace Vernet. _ 


—The recent letter of Mr. Dixon gives encour- 
agement to the project of the removal of “ Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle” from Alexandria to London. This 
gift of Mehemet Ali to the British Government can 
be removed and set up in London, it is estimated, 
for $50,000. This “Needle” is about seventy feet 
high and seven and one-half in diameter at the base. 


— The latest publication of the “Arundel Society ” 
js entitled, “The Architecture of Ancient Delhi.” 
This Society has done very much for art and arche- 
ological research, and the public at large are deeply 
indebted to it for the magnificent photographs and 
the lucid descriptive and historic text of this last 
issue. 


— The Contemporary Review, after speaking of the 
fabulous prices paid for favorite violins, while a few 
shillings at most would purchase the materials, in- 
quires: “ Then what do we pay for? We pay for 
what no money can produce again; we pay for con- 
ditions that have passed away; we pay for the inspi- 
ration of a matchless workman, and a subtile soul 
infused into elements that seem beggarly, but have 
become priceless ; we pay for the concentrated expe- 
rience of not only one life, but many, put into a 
curve or fluting—for a few thin plates of wood fixed 
together with an instinct that is dead, but that ere 
it died made those slips of wood almost a living or- 
ganism: in some respects more than a living organ- 
ism, because immortal, There is no reason why the 
violin should ever wear out. It grows old with its 
perpetual youth. It sings over the grave of many 
generations. . . . The violin is the only fossil 
that still lives, and lives with a fullness of life and 
freshness that contrasts mysteriously enough with 
the failing, sickly, and withering generations of men. 

. . It is never fit for death; it survives a 
thousand calamities; nay, even when cut up, dis- 
membered, its several parts scattered through a 
dozen workshops, and through five hundred years, it 
lives on with a kind of metempsychosis in new forms, 
and still clings strangely to its individuality. . . . 
Thus human in its power and pathos, and superhu- 
man in its immortal fabric, the violin reigns the 
prince of all instruments, and in the hands of a Pa- 
ganini or a Joachim, the joy and wonder of the civil- 
ized world.” 


— The London Quarterly Review, in discussing, in 
a very able manner, “ The Completion of St. Paul’s,” 
states this important principle: “Art is often styled 
the handmaid of Religion. The phrase has much of 
unction and a touch of patronage, which, were it not 
entirely untrue, Art might be thankful for. Art is no 
handmaid, but a queen by her own right, and by the 
grace of God; and Science and Religion are her sis- 
ters. Art and her sisters duly sympathize in their 
concern for human nature; but, though mutually 
helpful, they are entirely independent in their spheres 
and modes of operation. This should be distinctly 
understood ; and the distinction between mere con- 





junctive association and co-operative action should 
be carefully remembered. Religion purifies the heart 
of man. Art gives expression and development to 
the imagination, and knowledge feeds and nourishes 
the mind. These processes are not common to the 
active powers, but only to the subject—man; and 
their results are directly reflex. Art does not diverge 
into the domain of Religion, nor does Religion, unless 
tainted with presumption, trench on Science. Each 
should retain its individuality if it would maintain its 
power.” 


— Randolph Rogers, our American sculptor, has 
been made a member of the Roman Academy of St. 
Luke. He is the first citizen of the United States 
who has received this honor, 


THE STRAKOSCH CONCERTS.—One of the most 
brilliant constellations which have shed their reful- 
gence over our musical heavens this season, is the 
Patti-Mario combination, under the care of the vet- 
eran Strakosch. Carlotta Patti, with her voice ever 
fresh as Spring, and her merry, joyous laugh, de- 
lighting thousands wherever she goes, is too well 
known to call for especial comment. It is the cele- 
brated tenor, Mario, who attaches an historic inter- 
est to these concerts. He who, when Mendelssohn, 
Mocheles, and their contemporaries were filling all 
Europe with music, was the delight and envy of all 
opera-goers, now visits our shores after a lapse of a 
quarter of a century, bringing with him a mere touch 
of a once glorious voice. He is, as the newspaper 
critics say, a ruin; but he is a magnificent ruin. Al- 
though unable to longer do full justice to the airs in 
which he once excelled, yet his voice, combined with 
the mellow notes of Miss Cary, in Rossini’s beauti- 
ful duets, “Aira la Vianca luna,” and “La Pesca,” 
and Blangini’s little gem, “Per valli, per boschi”— 
sung in response to an encore—contained a world of 
sweetness, and gave us an insight into the marvelous 
power which it must once have possessed. On his 
solo singing we have no praise to lavish. He failed 
to do any thing approximating justice to that greatest 
of all songs, Beethoven’s “Adelaide ;” but, alas! 
who can? It is needless to speak of our own Miss 
Cary—the whole musical world will one day unite in 
doing her honor. Sig. Scolara, is the possessor of a 
fine bass voice; but seems either unable or disin- 
clined to comprehend that the music of Opera Bouffé 
is not fit for the concert-room. M. Sauret, the vio- 
linist, is a clever artist; his playing is smooth and 
delicate, but lacking in power. As a pianist, Mlle. 
Teresa Carreno is one of many. The concerts have 
all been musical triumphs. 


EDWARD SOBOLEWSKI.—On the 18th of May, 
1872, there died in the city of St. Louis, Mo., Ed- 
ward Sobolewski, the subject of the present sketch, 
who, although comparatively unknown in this coun- 
try, enjoyed the reputation in Europe of being one 
of the most eminent composers and musical writers 
of the present time. The cause of his death was 
heart disease, with which he had been afflicted for 
several years. He was born in Kénigsberg, Prussia, 
on the 1st of October, 1804. From his early child- 
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hood he evinced great musical talents, excelling on 
his favorite instrument, the violin; and in his seven- 
teenth year received an appointment in the orchestra 
of the theater in his native city, of which he became 
Kapellmeister in 1827. He left Kénigsberg, where 
he had lectured on musical composition in the uni- 
versity, and where he had also founded an Academy 
of Music, in 1854, for Bremen, to officiate as Kapell- 
meister of the Stadt Theater, which position he filled 
with great acceptability for five years, when, like so 
many of his countrymen, he emigrated to the United 
States. He lived a short time in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and then accepted a call from the Philharmonic 
Society of St. Louis, in 1860. Here Sobolewski 
worked diligently to promote the art of his adoption 
until summoned hence by inexorable death. 

Of his truly great musical creations, which secured 
for him the recognition and regard of such men as 
Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others, we will 
mention but the operas, “Salvator,” ‘“ Imogen,” 


tt 
Erléser,” and “ Lazarus ;” the melodramas, “ Pyg- 
malion,” “ Kleopatra,” and “Orpheus und Vinela.” 
The great Abbé Liszt compared some of his works 
to those flowers which bloom in inaccessible deserts, 
or on the lofty peaks of mountains, which can not be 
approached near enough by the mass of the people 
to enable them “ fully to enjoy their peculiar fragrance 
and full beauty.” How apt and true those beautiful 
lines of the poet Gray : 


’ 


“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
‘lhe dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air !’’ 

The compositions of Sobolewski are not, and never 
will be, popular, in the real and accepted sense of the 
word; they are of too marked and peculiar a char- 
acter. His “‘ Reactionary Letters,” directed against 
Richard Wagner, created quite an excitement in 
European musical circles. How sad the fact, that 
so great a musical mind should die in one of the 





“ Velleda,” “ Der Prophet von Khorassan,” “ Ziska,” 
“Comala,” etc. ; the oratorios, “ Johannes und der 


most populous cities of our country, almost literally 
“unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown !” 





Gurrent 


— ALTHOUGH the consular service cost the Gov- 
ernment five hundred thousand. dollars last year, it 
yielded the Government a profit of sixty thousand 
dollars. ‘The President will request the next Con- 
gress thoroughly to revise the consular service. 


— A royal decree has been promulgated in Rome 
whereby the State takes possession of sixteen con- 
vents. 

—A fund of two thousand five hundred dollars 
has been subscribed, at Glasgow, for the erection of 
a monument to the memory of the poet Campbell. 

—The dome of St. Peter’s Church at Rome is 
undergoing repairs and receiving additional decora- 
tions. 

— The introduction of the new American loan is 
an event of great interest, and marks a steady prog- 
ress in the credit of the United States in Europe. 

— Prince Napoleon has had it given out that he 
will support the Republic in France, and will abstain 
from all intrigues, either in his own behalf or that of 
the son of his cousin Louis. 


Histor Ue 

—In Scotland, one young man to every thousand 
of the population goes to college ; in Germany, one 
to every two thousand six hundred; in England, one 
to every five thousand eight hundred. 


— The London Metropolitan Board controls an 
area of one hundred and seventeen square miles, 
419,642 inhabited houses, 416,511 householders, and 
a population of 3,266,987 souls. 


— Marbach, the birthplace of Schiller, is to have 
a railway station. Hitherto the out-of-the-way place, 
situated on a hill overlooking the Neckar, was only 
reached by foot or carriage from Ludwigsburg. In 
future, however, pilgrims to the poor baker’s shop 
in which the great dramatist first saw daylight, will 
be able to do the journey by train. 


— Rev. Dr. I. Hildesheimer has established a 
Jewish Seminary in Berlin. The studies are to 
comprise the Bible with exegesis 22nd Targumim ; 
Hebrew and Aramaic Grammar; the Babylonian 
Talmud, in a discursive form, with regard to the 
decisions of the Halachah; the Ritual, Jerusalem 





— General De Cissey, French Minister of War, | 
has prohibited the circulation of Bonapartist ad- 
dresses among French troops, in barracks, under 
severe penalties. 

— The new regulation of the Post-office Depart- | 
ment, permitting newspaper mails in large cities to | 
be made up and labeled in the publication office, and | 
sent direct to the railroad depots, without going 
through the post-office at all, thereby saving much 
time, has gone into operation. 


Talmud, Midrash, etc; the tuition is to be gratui- 
tous. Down to the most recent times, celebrated 
Rabbinical schools have existed at Metz, Frankfort, 


| Prague, and Altona ; and those at Posen, Fuerth, and 


Pressburg are still flourishing. 


— The first Christian school in Jerusalem was 
opened in 1817, with nine members ; now there are 
five schools with upward of four hundred scholars. 
In all Palestine there are twenty-five Protestant 
schools, with about one thousand members. The 
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establishment of these schools has compelled Greek. 
Romish, and Armenian priests to start similar 
schools, or lose their influence; and they have 
formed about one hundred. 


_—M. Paulin Paris has issued separately his essay 
from the Roumania, on the origin of the Holy Grail. 
He contends that the legend sprang from the apoc- 
ryphal gospel of Nicodemus ; that Joseph of Arima- 
thea’s bones were stolen from the Abbey of Moien- 
montier and brought to Glastonbury, where Arthur 
was also buried; that Joseph’s dish of the supper 
was woven into the Arthur legends ; and that Walter 
Mapes, at the request of Henry II, wrote the romance 
of Joseph of Arimathea, or the Grail, which set up 
Joseph as the first Christian bishop, in order to 
place England on a level with Rome, and so help 
Henry in his struggle with the Pope. 


—The Bishop of Manchester has declared pew- 
renting in the churches of the Establishment illegal ; 
that the pews are the common property of the par- 
ish, whose right to accommodation can not be alien- 
ated. If this be so, then the system of Establish- 
ment is entitled to one long, bright mark of credit. 


— We can scarcely realize in this country the mag- 
nitude of the social changes in Japan. The decree 
abolishing feudalism, and requiring no longer the 
residence of the nobles one-half of the year at 
Yeddo, has resulted in the falling off of the popula- 
tion from 1,500,000 to 700,000, as many of the noble- 
men had vast retinues. Of course, the old palaces, 
formerly occupied by the barons, have been deserted, 
and are falling into decay. As in Europe, however, 
they are very handy for public buildings, and are 
being converted into schools, hospitals, etc. The 
Government also declines longer to disburse the ex- 
cessive subsidies heretofore given to the nobility, or 
to incur the previous expense in maintaining Bud- 
dhist temples. It has also merged the religious min- 
istry in the department of education. To illustrate 
the minuteness of reform, it may be added that a 
Government decree enjoins male citizens to dress 
their hair “like white folks.” 


— A dispatch, dated Calcutta, February 4th, states 
that the city of Lehree, in the Territory of Scinde, 
is nearly in ruins, in consequence of a terrible earth- 
quake calamity. It came with such suddenness that 
escape was impossible. On the first alarm, the in- 
habitants rushed from their houses into the street, 
where many were killed by falling buildings. Up- 
ward of five hundred persons are supposed to have 
perished. The earthquake was felt for many miles 
away. The inhabitants of Lehree, after the first con- 
vulsion was over, fled with their goods to the mount- 
ains. 


— Prince Lunaillo was elected King of Hawaii 
by the popular vote, on New-Year’s day. It was 
unanimous. The burial of the late king took place 
on the night of January 6th. The new king is thir- 
ty-eight years old. It is a remarkable fact that the 
prince received his education, more or less, at the 
hands of representatives of the American Board, 





So it is to-day that the missionary agency is training 
the future monarchs and leaders of many people. 


— The last census of Palestine shows a total Jew- 
ish population of 15,293 souls. Of these, 8,000 
(more than half) live in Jerusalem, about 4,000 in 
Safet, 2,000 in Tiberias, and 800 in Hebron. The 
remainder, about 400, are divided between Acco, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Sichem, and Shefa-Amar. In Jerusalem 
are fourteen congregations; the largest is the Sa- 
phardic, consisting of 3,600 from Spain ; the congre- 
gation of the Mogrebim (Morocco and Tunis) has 
1,000 members. ‘The Russian Jews have nine sepa- 
rate congregations, of which the Wohlynians is the 
largest, 482 members ; and the Sewalk’s the smallest, 
166. Austria, Hungary, Holland, and Germany 
have three congregations; the first two, 230 each; 
the latter two, one congregation of 74 members, 


— The most recent historic event of great interest 
is the abdication of Amadeus of Savoy, King of 
Spain, and the establishment of the Spanish Re- 
public. The king, after repeated attempts at the 
restoration of peace and securing permanent consti- 
tutional liberty, progress, and education, all of which 
proved failures, transmitted his formal message of 
abdication to the Cortes, Tuesday, February 11th. 
The message was read at a late hour to the two 
Houses assembled. It states that the king has ma- 
turely considered his course. He accepted the crown 
under the belief that the people would support him. 
He was deceived. If his enemies were foreigners, 
he would not have taken this course. Spain has 
been in perpetual disquiet, and all his efforts to put 
an end to the intrigues were unavailing. He had no 
wish to remain on the throne. Upon the completion 
of the reading, the Senate and Congress met to- 
gether, and constituted themselves a Sovereign Cortes, 
Senor Rivero, President of the Congress, in a brief 
speech, declared himself ready to answer for the 
preservation of order and the execution of the sov- 
ereign decrees. The abdication of Amadeus was 
then accepted unanimously. After which Senor Pio 
proposed a resolution establishing the Republic, vest- 
ing in the Assembly the supreme power. ‘The reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 256 yeas, against 32 
nays. This momentous step was taken at nine o’clock 
in the evening. On the 12th, the Cortes chose the 
following Government: Figueras for President of the 
Council received 244 votes; Cordoba, Minister of 
War, 239; Pi. Y Margall, Minister of the Interior, 
243; Nicholas Solmeron, Minister of Justice, 242; 
Francisco Solmeron, Minister of Colonies, 239; Be- 
ranger, Minister of Marine, 246; Castelar, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 245; Becerra, Minister of Public 
Works, 233; Echegary, Minister of Finance, 242. 
The next day, the Assembly chose Senor E. Martos, 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs, as President. The 
new Republic was recognized by the United States, 
through Minister Sickles, February 15th. 


— The first ten numbers of a new religious journal 
have been published at Milan, Italy, apparently 
under the charge of Christian scholars of the mod- 
erate Protestant school. The range of subjects is 
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quite large, and the last two numbers contain articles 
on Religious Criticism, the Supernatural, the Vaudois 
Conferences at Milan, Prehistoric Science, Christian 
Art at the Miian Exposition, and Chronology. Its 
name is Za Coscienza Cristiana—“The Christian 
Conscience.” 

— Last year, 4,814 new books were published in 
England. Of these, 782 were of a theological char- 
acter, and but 744 were works of fiction. 


—M. Littré’s great Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage, now completed, is in four large quarto vol- 
umes, embracing 4,776 pages of small type. 


— There are 331 sees in the Greek Church, having 
under their charge 72,000,000 of people, of whom 
56,000,000 are in Russia. 

—A locked note-book, that belonged to Dean 
Swift, has recently been discovered, and will be 
published, for scholars and the curious only, in a 
small edition, at an earlyday. It contains very many 
of the best witticisms and criticisms of the times in 
which the polyglot-tongued dean flourished, besides 
numerous sketches from nature, which the singular 
divine so “causticly” portrayed. The collection is 
to be published in England. 


— There are now twelve Protestant places of wor- 
ship of a temporary character in the City of Rome, 
where addresses and sermons are given by evangel- 
ical and Methodist ministers almost every night. 
Some of these places of worship are very plain and 
unpretending. One near the Apollo Theater con- 
sists merely of a shop and back room, the walls of 
which have been whitewashed and hung with pla- 
eards containing texts of Scripture. A young minis- 
ter officiates every evening to a congregation of some 
twelve or fifteen persons, protected by a couple of 
policemen. This Protestant propaganda is said to 
cause much irritation to the Vatican. 


— The Catholic Directory and Ecclesiastical Regis- 
ter for the new year, which has just appeared, con- 
tains some interesting statistics relative to the Roman 
Catholic community in Great Britain. It contains a 
complete Roman Catholic Peerage and Baronetage 
for the Three Kingdoms, from which we observe that 
the peers amount to 34 (24 of whom hold seats in 
the House of Lords), and the baronets to 49. The 
Roman Catholic members of the House of Commons 
are 37 in all. The full number of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals at Rome is 70; but there are just now 
only six cardinal bishops, 32 cardinal priests, and 7 
cardinal deacons. Dr. Cullen, though Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Dublin, ranks in the college only 
as a cardinal priest, while Antonelli is only a cardinal 
deacon. Just now it happens that there are no less 
than 23 hats at the disposal of his Holiness, not in- 
cluding two cardinals “reserved in fetto.” Out of 
the 45 living cardinals, only eight were created by 
the late Pope Gregory, the rest having been nomi- 
nated by Pius IX. The number of cardinals deceased 
since the present Pope’s election is no less than 97. 
There are also under the Pope, but above archbish- 
ops, 9 patriarchates (of which those of Constantino- 





et 
ple, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, are known 
as the Greater Patriarchates) and 12 patriarchs, 7 
of the “ Latin Rite,” and 5 of the “Oriental Rite.” 
The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in Great Britain 
comprises 1 archbishop and 12 suffragan bishops in 
England, and 1 archbishop and 2 bishops, or rather 
vicars apostolic, in Scotland, where their dioceses 
are still called “districts.” ‘The episcopate in Ire. 
land, the colonies, and dependencies, number nearly 
a hundred more. The priests, secular and regular, 
ordained in England, during the year 1872, amount 
to 75. The Roman Catholic clergy in England and 
Wales at the present time number, as nearly as pos- 
sible, 1,860, exclusive of 34 who are employed abroad; 
and the total of places where there are churches, 
chapels, or mission-stations in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, served by the above-mentioned clergy, is 
1,245, not reckoning private chapels. 


— Professor William C. Cleveland, of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, died of pneumonia, January 16th. His 
rare talents and skill in his profession made him a 
very successful teacher, and his loss to the University 
will be deeply felt. 


— The English papers announce the death of 
Chancellor Massingberd, one of the most learned 
and orthodox of the clergy of the Church of England. 
He was highly esteemed, even by those who did 
not sympathize with his “old-fashioned” orthodox 
opinions, 


— The Dowager Empress Amelia, of Brazil, died 
in Lisbon, January 26th. She was the third daughter 
of Eugene de Beauharnais, Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
who was the son of Viscount Beauharnais and Jose- 
phine, afterward Empress of France. She was a 
first cousin of the late Napoleon III. She was mar- 
ried to Emperor Peter I, of Brazil, in 1829. 


— The following is a general summary of the mis- 
sions of the American Board for the year 1872: 
Number of missions, 16; number of stations, 77; 
number of out-stations, 445. Number of ordained 
missionaries (eight being physicians), 134; number 
of physicians not ordained, 7; number of other male 
assistants, 5; number of female assistants, 195; 
whole number of laborers sent from this country, 
341; number of native pastors, 95 ; number of native 
preachers and catechists, 242; number of’ school- 
teachers, 419; number of other native helpers, 189; 
whole number of laborers connected with the mis- 
sions, 1,286. Pages printed, as far as reported, 
7,947,870. Number of churches, 173; number of 
Church members (so far as reported), 9,019 ; added 
during the year (so far as reported), 919. Number 
of training and theological schools, 12; number of 
boarding-schools for girls, 20; number of common- 
schools, 462; number of pupils in common-schools, 
15,480 ; number of pupils in training and theological 
schools and station-classes, 294; number of pupils 
in boarding-schools for girls, 541; other adults who 
are under instruction, 807; whole number of pupils 
enrolled, 17,122. 
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Contemporary Fiterature, 


TIBBALS & SON. 


TiBBALS & SON send us Our National House, by 
Rev. E. F. Remington ; in reading which, we ramble 
with a versatile author all over creation, and all 
through time. The author is a natural allegorist, 
and an omnivorous reader. His first pillar is “ Tol- 
eration.” ‘This is a mistake. Toleration is an anti- 
quated, or over-ocean word; we know no toleration 
in this country—except of rum-shops under license- 
laws. This is the land of absolute religious freedom ; 
and this should have been placed as the first piltar 
in this National House. The second pillar is “ Free 
Speech ;” the third is “Integrity.” This has been 
a good deal hacked of late by legislators. ‘ Univer- 
sal Suffrage” is the fourth—not so universal as it 
will be when women get the ballot. ‘ Rotation in 
Office” is his fifth pillar; ‘Chastity ” the sixth, a pil- 
lar whose beauty would be wonderfully improved by 
the abolition of Mormon polygamy, the arrest of 
infanticide, and the marriage of Romish priests, 
“Faith” is the seventh pillar. The book is a series 
of suggestive essays on national strength, purity, 
duties, intellect, and conscience. It will be perused 
with equal interest and profit. 


Tue Fulton-street Prayer-meeting has a world- 
wide celebrity, as it has had a world-wide influence 
and usefulness. Its founder and superintendent, J. C. 
Lanphier, has just printed a book of “ Gleanings for 
Closet Readings,” entitled Alone with Fesus—N. 
Tibbals & Son: one hundred and sixty-five pages of 
choice extracts, thoughts, and reflections, with a pic- 
ture of the Reformed Dutch Church, corner of Will- 
iam and Fulton Streets, and the interior, representing 
the gathering on the fifteenth anniversary of the Ful- 
ton-street Daily Prayer-meeting, September 23, 1872. 
The volume is put up in substantial and attractive 
Style. 

Hitcucock & WALDEN. 


Dr. M’CLINrock’s Lectures have been given to us 
in brief and condensed form by Rev. John T. Short, 
with an introduction by Dr. James Strong. Justsucha 
book as this is, entitled “ Analysis of a System of The- 
ology,” notes from the Lectures of Dr. Livingstone, of 
the New Brunswick College, published in 1832, has 
stood in our library about thirty years; and has been 
consulted as a guide to method and a repository of 
suggestions and topics and seed-thoughts more than 
any other book outside of Calvin’s and Watson’s 
Institutes. Here is a similar guide for young preach- 
ers to follow. The Analysis of Lectures, by Dr. M’- 
Clintock’s private secretary, is a most valuable sheet, 
and young ministers would do well to cut it out and 
paste it up in their libraries as a chart for study and 
direction. What maps and globes are to geography, 
and chronological tables to history, this Analysis is to 





theology. The body of the book is a guide to the 
selection of a theological library ; and, thanks to the 
compilers, the work has that best of all good things 
in a good book, a good Index. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS. 


Bledsoe’s Theodicy. The New York Methodist 
Book Concern has just issued a new and beautiful 
edition of this work, so valuable to theologians. 
The agents call attention to the Appendix, an addition 
by the author. We append a notice of the work, 
written by Dr. Whedon, as it is better than any thing 
we could write on the subject : 

“Dr. Bledsoe’s work has, as a whole, been for 
years a standard work in the department of thought 
it professes to fill. It was acknowledged to be a 
work of great ability by the leading periodicals when 
first published at our Book-rooms, It has been re- 
published in England, and has successfully run the 
gauntlet of foreign criticism. It deserves the study 
of every theologian. The present edition is fur- 
nished with an Appendix by the author, in answer to 
his many critics, which elaborates several important 
points with great clearness and success.” 


Our enterprising New York publishers send us an 
installment of their handsome publications : 


Tender Grapes for Little Lips. 
Little Verses for Little People. 


The Sunday-school Axe, by George Lansing Taylor : 
well-tempered, well-handled, and sharp, all in red, 
and looking as bloody as a fresh-used tomahawk. 


Berean Question-book for 1873, international series. 


The Lesson Compend, by Rev. George H. Whitney. 
A good-looking book outside; but print entirely too 
fine for a book to study. 


Aunty Lee Library: six little books in green, in the 
nicest little nest of a green box. The titles are, 
Traps to Catch Foxes, Helen and her Sisters, On a 
Candlestick, Charity’s Birthday Text, Little Bessie, 
Herbert's First Year at Bramford. 


Story of the Nile: travels and adventures in Nubia 
and Abyssinia. Interesting for boys. 


Mother, Home, Heaven ; and Dew-drops and Sun- 
shine: two beautiful collections of poems, edited by 
Mrs. J. P. Newman. These two volumes are beau- 
tiful— bouquets of the divinest flowers gathered 
ffom the richest poetical gardens of both hemi- 
spheres. Each of these pretty books contains over 
a hundred of the best selections that a tasteful 
woman could make. Mrs. Newman is a capable 
editor, the next best thing to being a distinguished 
author, 
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Out Hetter-Bag, 


SOMETHING Racy.—When, a few months ago, 
you announced your desire for letters, I wondered 
at your temerity. Does he know, I thought, what a 
propensity there is in the feminine mind for scrib- 
bling? Does not the shadow of the coming deluge 
of ink fall dark across his pathway? I almost felt it 
my duty to lift up my voice like the Highland seer, 
and bid you “beware of the day when the letters 
should meet you in battle array.” I would have 
done so, had I not a presentiment that my words 
would deter you as much as the prophet’s warning 
did the ill-fated Lochiel. 

Ah! I have it. Some women have written letters 
that redeemed their names forever from the title of 
scribblers, and placed them high on the roll of those 
artists of the pen who have the power to express 
what others can only think. Visions of the graceful 
and vivacious epistles of Sévigné, Montague, and 
other stately ladies of a by-gone age, flitted before 
your mind, and you thought, “ Now, if I can enrich the 
pages of the REPOsITORY‘every month with one or 
more letters like those that have been the delight 
of the cultured for ages, what pleasure it will give!” 
So it would. Blessings upon you, dear friend, for 
the happy thought! Even now the Sévigné, the 
Montague of this century, may be biting the end of 
her pen, patiently or impatiently waiting the advent 
of the train of ideas that, clothed in “ words that 
burn,” will thrill the thousand readers of the REposI- 
‘roxy, and afterward be culled from its pages and 
placed high and dry on the “everlasting hills of 
fame.” (Vide Hazlitt.) 

A wise friend, who peeps over my shoulder as I 
write—a very impolite proceeding, by the way, but 
then he’s privileged—whispers something about the 
air-castles of a certain milkmaid. Do you remember 
the story? I doubt its appropriateness at the present 
time. He hints at something Mrs. Browning said 
about the unsatisfactoriness (could n’t find a shorter 
word) of “sitting alone at nights, and hearing the 
nations praising us far off.” I think myself it would 
be rather dismal, sitting alone. Mem.—When I be- 
come famous, mean to have some friends come in 
and talk it over with me. 

But this is a digression. That impertinent fellow 
over my shoulder says: “It’s just like a woman’s 
letter—all digression. Women never think, talk, or 
write on one subject more than a minute.” He is 
mistaken. Where was I? O, yes. I wonder if 
Sévigné ever bit the end of her pen, and was at a 
loss what to say next. Or if, after attending a recep- 
tion, a dinner, a supper, and ball, she rose next 
morning with clear brain, steady nerves, sweet spirit, 
and, in unexceptionable toilet, sat down to her desk, 
and at her bidding came those perfect sentences that 
delighted her daughter in a distant province, and 
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have given such refined pleasure to so many since 
her day. Ifso, she must have possessed a body as 
remarkable as her mind, and both body and mind 
vastly superior to the fashionable lady’s of the present 
day. And yet I think justice has not always been 
rendered the “ fashionable lady of the period.” She 
is not the silly, empty-brained creature many repre- 
sent her to be. However much she may abuse her 
body by habits of dissipation, unseasonable hours, 
rich food, etc., she is compelled to use her mental 
powers. It is to close, steady, earnest thought, given 
to every movement made in society, that she owes 
that position and her continuance in it. Has not a 
sarcastic journalist said that there is as much atten- 
tion and thought given to the making and trimming 
of one dress as would be required to master Porter’s 
“Human Intellect?” The fashionable world form a 
small minority, and their influence on the life and 
thought of the age is not very strong. It is her sister 
in another, we will not say lower, walk in life, in a 
more secluded path, whose influence silent, but pow- 
erful, is shaping the destinies of thousands in our 
land, who needs the power to exercise strong, steady, 
earnest thought, that is apt to let her mind rust by 
disuse. 

I met a school friend the other day—a lady who 
I remembered stood well in her classes, and, although 
not possessed of remarkable abilities, was bright, 
interesting, intelligent. She was now married to a 
gentleman of wealth, had abundant leisure, freedom 
to spend her time in any manner she pleased. We 
neared the Public Library. ‘“ What are you reading 
now, Clara?” I inquired. “O, a novel. I don’t 
read any thing else. I have not studied any since I 
left school. I can’t fix my mind on any thing solid. 
If I were compelled to study, to think, I suppose I 
could keep my faculties bright, and would take 
pleasure in a higher style of literature. But there is 
nothing to urge me to study, no object; so I read 
merely for amusement.” 

A few days after, I met another friend, a woman of 
superior mental endowment, but inclined to indo- 
lence, unwilling to apply her mind unless driven to 
it by sheer necessity. Her circumstances rendered 
economy necessary. Much time had to be consumed, 
not only in working, but in managing and contriving 
so that the work could be done to the best advantage. 
Her powers of mind were not rusting. “ What are 
you reading now, dear?” “O,anovel. The fact is, 
I become so tired, that I’m unfit for any higher style 
of reading, any thing that requires thought ; so when 
I have leisure, I read that which will entertain and 
amuse me.” 

‘I promised my husband,” said a bright little lady 
to me one day, “I would read soniething solid this 
week; and I really have.” “Dear me! let me see 
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the work,” I said, taking the book, expecting to read 
Bacon’s “Essays,” Sir Wm. Hamilton’s “ Philos- 
ophy,” or the title of some other abstruse volume. 
I read Lady Blessington’s “ Conversations with Lord 
Byron.” Whata profound work! Did n’t your head 
ache, my dear madam, after such a strain upon your 
intellect as this demanded? Of course, I did n’t say 
that or even look it, I hope, but I thought; and I 
will let you and your readers do the same—a privilege 
you will no doubt gladly avail yourselves of. H. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS.—Will you criticise so very 
severely, if I tell you I have read almost every thing 
in the last number of the “ magazine,” and almost 
the last thing I read, was “ How to Read?” What a 
pity I did not see that first! I do study the “ Table 
of Contents” that I may, if I like the articles, be- 
come acquainted with the author. If I dislike the 
production, I want to remember the writer until I 
hear from the same individual again,—and perhaps 
again, before I cast him aside as not worthy of notice. 
Give every one a fair trial. But, then, I do not think 
just as you do, Reverend Doctor. Suppose you 
were stopping at a first-class hotel for a month. A 
“bill of fare” of rare delicacies is placed before 
you—each article a luxury, both palatable and ac- 
ceptable to the stomach—what would you do? Ido 
not imagine you would select one or two dishes, of 
which you would make your first dinner, and on 
each day different ones until the “ bill” was finished ; 
though you might do so with impunity. I hope you 
will permit a literary feast to be relished in that way. 
Just sucha feast should the Lapigs’ Repository be. 
We think if it is objectionable to read romance at 
all, it should not be placed in a ladies’ magazine bya 
Christian editor. Please remember, too, that some 
of your subscribers live in rural villages, where we 
are without much to read, except the REPosiroRy 
and the Western Advocate, without even a daily to 
take up, the waiting moments of breakfast. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if I had talent and time, and 
were not afraid of monopolizing too many of your 
precious moments, I would like to. review “‘ The 
Strike of the Ministers.” I think there are two sides 
to the question. I want the Gospel well supported ; 
I believe in ministers having good salaries, such as 
will make them feel free to give, whenever a benevo- 
lent heart prompts them (and they have benevolent 
hearts), that they may help support missions, worn- 
out pastors, and the like; not to make our burdens 
of the laity lighter, but that they may have somewhat 
to give when they have the heart to do so. Some of 
our younger ministers appear to think more of salary 
than of working for the Lord. Yet “the workman 
is worthy of his hire.” It is not pleasant to live all 
the days of our lives in beggary, unless we do it for 
the sake of the Lord Jesus. If we do so, the crown 
of our rejoicing will be brighter. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing, that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward 
of the inheritance; for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 
I have read so many “strikes ” against the people, I 
think it time for some one accustomed to writing to 





write out a “strike” for them. How often do a few 
persons—not one perhaps with an income of a thou- 
sand dollars—pay a thousand to their minister, and 
not grudgingly either ; pay it when, with other press- 
ing calls, it seemed almost like taking bread out of 
the mouths of their own families. We know of 
places where a strike of the laity seems almost as 
much needed as a strike of the ministers. S. 


A SuGGEsTION.—I am an old reader of the Rr- 
PpostrekY—I should say, a long-time reader, for my 
years don’t belong to the half-century figures yet— 
and am greatly gratified with the new features which 
you have introduced into the magazine. “The For- 
eign Department” and “Art Notes” I have espe- 
cially liked, and -now your “Current History” sup- 
plies a desideratum which I have missed ever since 
the department of “ Items ” was discontinued. There 
is only one thing yet lacking, and that is the revival 
of your old “ Notes and Queries.” Introduce this, 
Doctor, and “ thou wilt be perfect.” A. M. 


SCHOOL WANTED.—Dear Mr. Editor: 1 have a 
daughter, about fifteen years of age, whom I wish to 
send to some first-class school, either for both sexes, 
or for girls alone. So far, I have discovered no 
seminary or high-school where I should be willing to 
intrust her—not because I think her of better flesh 
and blood than other girls, but because I want her 
to get a sensible training. 

Do you know the mark by which I detect a namby- 
pamby school, and a namby-pamby education? I 
have had some experience myself as a teacher, and 
have visited various schools as a public examiner, 
and I have never known my test to fail. It is simply 
this: In every catalogue which I have received in 
answer to my applications to the principal, without a 
single exception, the names of the girl-students are 
printed, Sadie (for Sarah, I suppose), Mollie, Tillie, 
Mattie, Susie, Carrie, Lida (probably a misprint for 
Lydia ; though, following the analogy of the others, 
it should be Lyddie), Ollie, Nettic, Mamie (what this 
name stands for is beyond my ability to guess, unless 
it be a nickname for mamma, as when I was a boy 
we used to nickname one of our schoolmates dad, 
because he put on such patronizing airs—though his 
name never so appeared on the catalogue), Lizzie, 
Bettie, Bessie, Bellie (for Isabella or Arabella; but, 
O, what a transformation !), Lindie, Pollie,—and so 
on through the entire list. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you can refer me to any school, 
where the girls’ names are printed as they were called 
when the minister baptized them, or as they are 
entered in the Family Bible—I do n’t care how dis- 
tant or obscure it is—please let me hear of it. ‘That 
is the institution to which I wish to send my daughter. 

Yours, afflictedly, “OLD Focy.” 


ArT NoTEs.—May I express to you the pleasure 
I have found in your “Art Department,” and the 
hope that it may be continued and enlarged? I am 
especially glad to sec an effort so promising as this 
in the line of teaching the history and theory of the 
fine arts made by the Reposrrory. F. E. W. 
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Editor's Gable, 


APRIL.—The month of sunshine and showers, and 
smiles and tears; the month of opening buds and 
promises of coming flowers; the month introduced 
in most countries with fun and jollity. Its opening 
day is called “ All-fool’s Day,” and the poor victim 
of its thousand ingenious and usually harmless de- 
ceptions is denominated “an April fool.” Who 
does not remember victimizing “mother” when she 
came to call us from our pallets, and a chorus of 
little voices shouted, “See that little sparrow !” and 
she good-naturedly looked in the direction indicated, 
and the same shrill chorus echoed, “ April fool !” 
And then followed tying up parcels, to be left on the 
sidewalk for acquisitive passengers to pick up; send- 
ing parties on fool’s errands; and finally, at night, 
inverting a carrot or a parsnip in a candlestick, and 
requesting some innocent to light it! How joyous 
those April days! 


Secrecy is something that ladies—women we 
should have said, a better word than “ladies,” be- 
cause free from all ideas aristocratic, or notions snob- 
ocratic—something that women have nothing to do 
with. If there were no men in the world, the dic- 
tionary would not have the word secrecy in it as ap- 
plied to any thing social or human. It is a saying as 
old as time, and as slanderous as old, that “a woman 
can not keep asecret.” It is not that the sex can not, 
but that they will not. They do not see the neces- 
sity for hiding and covering up. They are instinct- 
ively open as the day, honest as the sun, virtuous as 
the cloudless morn, and have no natural affinity for 
the million “unfruitful works of darkness” that men 
are forever perpetrating, and forever plotting to hide 
away from their fellows. They can hold their tongues 
as well as men, if the occasion demands. Was not 
Fulvia cognizant of the conspiracy against Julius 
Czsar? Did a woman betray the Gunpowder Plot? 
Were not women the best secret-service agents em- 
ployed in the War of the Rebellion? 

Secrecy is allied to darkness ; Christ’s word for it : 
“ Men have loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” States of society have ex- 
isted in which secrecy was a necessity—social and 
religious tyrannies, where men could not speak their 
sentiments openly; where men might not worship 
God after the dictates of their own consciences, But 
in this free age there is no such apology for secret 
associations. There are a thousand objections to 
these; but the mightiest of all is, that they exclude 
women from their orders, ranks, degrees, privileges, 
and immunities. The sentiment of the age is against 
secrecy; secret sessions of legislative bodies, relig- 
ious bodies, judicial bodies. Reporters claim the 
| right to publish every thing, even private matters— 
| ~matters that might legitimately be regarded as 





sacredly private, and such as ought to remain so by 
every decent regard for the laws of reciprocity. 

It is a good rule to utter no word we would be un- 
willing for the whole world to hear, to perform no 
act we would be unwilling to have the whole world 
cognizant of. Christ held private conferences with 
his disciples ; but he could truthfully say at the last, 
“In secret have I said nothing.” He seemed to be 
prophesying of this light-loving age when he said, 
“Nothing is secret that shall not be made manifest ; 
neither any thing hid that shall not be known and 
come abroad.” Terrible utterances to evil men are 
the words of the All-knowing One: “ Whatsoever 
ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the 
light; and that which ye have spoken in the ear, in 
closets, shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops.” 

Community of intelligence is making the world 
one in community of interest ; and every member of 
the family claims a family and fraternal right to know 
what every other member of the family is doing. At 
any rate, the moral and religious sense of the age 
will no longer tolerate the covering up of positive 
wrong. Individuals and corporations, forgetful of 
the All-seeing God, are at least made aware of the 
all-seeing eye of society, and need to live and act 
as if ever in the broad sunlight, or as if their every 
act and thought were liable to have turned upon it 
the full blaze of Drummond’s oxy-hydro-calcium illu- 
minator, or as if likely to be placed in the focus of 
the solar microscope, and so illuminated and magni- 
fied as to be seen and read by continents and hemi- 
spheres. 


SOMETHING SCIENTIFIC.—Rev. A. J. Jutkins sends 
us the following suggestions to supplement our article 
on “Church-building,” showing how to warm and 
ventilate a public building : 

* Build a room in the basement, or, better, in rear 
of the building and entirely detached, iarge enough 
to contain fuel and four articles of furniture: 

“1, A steam-boiler of dimensions suitable to ac- 
complish the work to be explained. 

“2. An engine, also adapted. 

“3. A fan or blower. The fan is best if noiseless. 

“4. A heating chamber, a sheet-iron box contain- 
ing a coil of steam-pipe, a continuation of the boiler. 

“ Having these, we proceed to use them. Gener- 
ate steam in the boiler, and heat the coil of pipe in 
the box. Use sufficient steam to run the engine, 
which is intended simply to drive the fan; which, in 
its turn, is to force air, pure out-door air, into the 
heating chamber, and through it into the building. 
This stream of air should be warmed in Winter to 
seventy or seventy-five degrees (and may be cooled 
in Summer if desired), and should be large enough 
to fill the room in thirty minutes, perhaps less. No 
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metal tubes would be required to convey the air into 
and through the building, as no high temperature is 
reached. Abundant air, at a suitable temperature, 
js the point to be attained. It is of no great conse- 
quence where the air is taken into a room; but in 
class-rooms or in any basement-room, perhaps 
through a register in the floor would be best, afford- 
ing convenience for warming the feet. No matter 
where it comes in, warm air will go to the top of the 
room. If forced in, it will displace the air in the 
room, driving out the air at the bottom, if there is 
an opening. So, openings in or near the floor should 
be made into free passages for the escape of the 
cold air. 

“In an audience-room, where people are to sit 
for an hour or more, the warm air should enter at 
the fof of the room. How it would work may be 
seen by taking a glass jar, with an orifice at the top 
and another at the bottom. Fillit with water. Now 
open the bottom orifice and pour oil in at the top. 
A distinct stratum is made by the oil, which settles 
down with a rapidity proportioned to the size of 
the orifices. So warm air would spread itself on the 
cold air contained in a room, and settle down (if 
a stream were forced in), pushing the carbonic-acid 
gas and effete animal matter downward below the 
nostrils and out of the room. It is well known that 
these poisons tend to settle down, are heavier than 
air; but when the hot air comes in from Jde/ow, it 
catches these in its upward current, and distributes 
them through the room. 

“The advantages: 1. No fire in the building, or 
if there, confined to one small fire-proof room; 2. 
No hot iron lying in contact with wood and drying 
it to tinder, ready to burn from a spark; 3. No burnt 
or overheated air; 4. Absolute purity of air of any 
required temperature; 5. No drafts ; 6. No openings 
in windows ; but the building may be air-tight and 
externally fire-proof, with windows in the roof; 7. By 
simply shutting off steam from the coil of pipe in 
the heating chamber, a stream of cool air may be 
thrown into the building in Summer; 8, No ‘ pound- 
ing’ nor ‘freezing up.’ 

“I know the gulf there is between ‘science’ and 
‘art.’ But I can not see why such a warming and 


ventilating apparatus should be much more expen- 


sive than the present method of heating by steam. 
The boiler is the same. The coil of steam-pipe can 
be put up in one place cheaper than it can be dis- 
tributed through a building. No ornament would be 
needed. Hotter steam could be used. Only a small 
engine would be required, as there is no great press- 
ure to overcome. By building solid brick or stone 
walls without windows, bringing in-light from the 
roof, a fire-proof building could cheaply be made. 
So insurance would be saved, and we would have 
pure air and comfort.” 


PROTESTANT UNION.—A call is soon to be issued 
for a convention to consider and, if possible, agree 
upon some plan of union among the different Prot- 
estant bodies of this country. Sectism is valuable, 





luxury to enjoy one’s own opinion, and to worship in 
one’s own way; but it may be made too expensive. 
The cost of so many separate Churches to commu- 
nity is something enormous. A clerical friend said 
the other day, “ There are only thirteen Churches in 
the village I preach in, and we number only three 
thousand inhabitants.” This is as many again as a 
village of that size ought to support, or, rather, to 
try to support ; for the adequate support of thirteen 
Churches and thirteen ministers, by a community of 
that size is out of the question. Only concede that 
men can get to heaven without our special ism, and 
we may pass by places which are being thoroughly 
cultivated by one or two strong Churches already 
established, and spend our strength and means in 
the destitute regions beyond. Organic union of the 
Churches is néither attainable nor desirable. Federal 
union, which shall draw them closer together, that 
shall make them see merit in each other, that shall 
keep them from maligning each other, that shall en- 
able them to let each other alone, and turn their bat- 
teries from each other in the direction of the devil 
and sin is exceedingly desirable. 


RoME.—A correspondent of the Cincirnati Ga- 
zette, in a late letter from the Eternal City, gives a 
vivid picture of the warfare going on between Church 
and State, old ideas and new, Victor Emanuel and 
Pius IX. Among other things he notes the influence 
of woman in bringing about the changes required by 
the times, profitable to the Church and the delight 
of the Christian world. After noticing the negative 
influence of the superstitious king, and comparing, 
or, rather, contrasting it with the dogmatic utterances 
of the senile occupant of the Chair of St. Peter, to 
which the world has been so accustomed for the last 
twenty years, he says: 

“But the Holy Father is not without a personal 
antagonist in his great controversy. This antagonist, 
strange to say, isa lady. She is, moreover, a young 
lady, and apparently as gentle and sweet-tempered 
as the old Pope is fiery and violent. This lady is 
the Princess Marghuerita, wife of Umberto, the 
Crown Prince of Italy. She is the lady who does 
the honors of the Quirinal, who leads the Roman 
and Italian world of fashion, and who is the veritable 
idol of all classes of the people. Like Alexandra, 
of England, she is as sensible and as good as she is 
beautiful and popular. More than Alexandra she 
goes among the people, charming all hearts by her 
radiant loveliness. Almost every day, at the fash- 
ionable hour, she drives through. the Corso, or on the 
Pincian Hill, or through the grounds of the Borghese 
or Pamphila-Doria Villas, dispensing smiles and 
bows to admiring throngs. Almost every night she 
is at an opera or concert, or holding a reception at 
the Palace. 

“Now, I do not suppose that this estimable lady 
would for a moment consent to be regarded in the 
light of a rival, much less an antagonist, of the Pope, 
and, so far as 1 know, the latter has never publicly 
recognized her as such, although some of the Jesuit 


but it may be carried to too great an extent. It is a | fathers have done so, even in terms scarcely consist- 
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ent with common decency. Yet indirectly, if not 
unintentionally, she is giving the Holy Father no 
little trouble, and is probably doing vastly more than 
any other one person to destroy his hopes of a resto- 
ration of his temporal power, and to give stability to 
the throne of united Italy.” 

How appropriate that woman, who has suffered so 
much at the hands of the Papacy, should be a fore- 
most instrument in its overthrow! Let woman’s 
virtuous influence be brought to bear upon society, 
and the celibate system would disappear, and the 
ten thousand celibates of the Roman City, and the 
fifty thousand priestly vagrants of the Papal States 
would become the heads of Christian families, and 
disgraceful religions mendicancy would be banished 
from Italian soil, and, in due time, from the entire 
world. 


Our CHURCH SrarTIsTICs FOR 1872.—From the 
official statistical returns from the several annual 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the year 1872, we compile the following summaries. 
In most of the returns there is reported an increase. 













I IN i cn vaimanciaindobubacioneninenis 76 
RN citiinnistagssiabeaneensareinsenntarirensecwensrockctnain’ 13 
I PIII neces sciesycancccccnccceceszoceveesest 10, 242 
TST ARTEL 11,964 
I dn Sains ced ahamsanmimidaninanbtineeseionins 22,206 
TEN Miss scnienistindiecedinisensapsbebuseataanesinecaes 1,458,441 
IED ts. dsntcincntasinsericateveuiannmasminetians 1, 468,696 
MINI a. cceucnoesGenccessocenscesecbovsnenccdsoncesbedsennss 14,008 
Value of Churches... wend $62, 393, 237 
PII cnscntasscnnatinesecesciidsniosisnevenccdonsiseenes 4,434 
ee IID oicsdecncocastosenccnccsesencoccecsense $8,575,877 
Value of Churches and PUES ~ 70,969, 114 
Sunday-schools..........0-++ses+eee+8 17,471 
Officers and ‘leachers.. oe 193,691 
Sunday-school Scholars....sse:ssesssereesseersrenersenne 1,278, 559 
Missionary Collections..... - 671,000 
Church Extension Collections. .. —_ 94,572 
6 I enicusnasssnsinnsnkictsavenesc ™ 21,586 
Sunday-school Union Collections..............0:s00+ 22,674 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Collections............... 18,755 
Freedmen’s Aid Society Collections...............+.+ 12,048 
Collections forConference Claimants.........20..0+0+ 150,141 


EMBuURY’S MONUMENT.—A Call is made for funds 
to complete it. We hope the call will be heard and 
heéded. It is time that the bones of the pioneer 
preacher, twice “resurrected,” as we say in the West, 
and three times buried, should cease their travels, 
and be left to compose themselves to their final rest. 
Let the coming monument be a Bunker Hill shaft, 
so heavy that nothing but the throes of the final 
convulsion shall be able to move it. ‘The locality is 
sightly, and a conspicuous obelisk would daily remind 
hundreds of passing railroad travelers of the beginning 
of American Methodism. 


Musicat.—Rev. T. L. Shipman, of Jewett City, 
a Congregationalist clergyman, one of our boyhood 
friends, writes to Professor ‘lourjée, the Methodist 
Lowell Mason, in the following humorous strain : 
“Nearly sixty years ago, when in Yale College, I 
presented myself before the chorister of the college 
choir, to be drilled in the elements of sacred music. 
I succeeded, or thought I succeeded, in singing the 
first note. Beyond that I have never got. Several 
years since, while attending an installation, a young 
Jady in the family, whose hospitality I shared, sang, 
with the accompaniment of the piano, a number of 
sacred songs. At length she played, without sing- 





ing, something that seemed to be very well received, 
In all simplicity, I asked her if that was ‘Old Hun. 
dred.’ She replied that it was ‘ Napoleon’s March, 
On an exchange with Rev. Dr. Bond, of Norwich, as 
I entered the porch of the church, the chorister, 
whose soul was wrapped up in music, met me. ‘{ 
would thank you to read flats this morning,’ said he, 
What ‘flats’ were was entirely beyond my compre. 
hension ; but I concluded he might mean flat hymas; 
so I selected the flattest I could find. My sermon | 
knew was flat. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the whole service that morning was a very sym. 
metrical one.” 


PuBLIC CoRRUPTION.—The monetary corruption 
of the age is one of the most remarkable features of 
the age. Our Republic is not yet a century old; yet 
it seems to have reached depths of degradation, 
bribery, lax principle, looseness, and luxury, that it 
took Rome and Great Britain centuries to reach, 
Cities are debauched, oppressed, and robbed of mill- 
ions by plundering rings. Church members gamble 
in stocks, as though gambling were a virtuous busj- 
ness. Railroads are stolen bodily, and the funds 
contributed by Government and the people to build 
them are squandered on legislatures and capitalists, 
In the greed for money we are rapidly achieving a 
national reputation for thievery and robbery. The 
fair name of the National Congress is sullied before 
the world. The greatest and most trusted legisla- 
tors of the land stand charged with bribery and cor. 
ruption. Jugurtha’s description of Rome, as re- 
corded by Sallust, seems sadly true of our State and 
National capitals: “Omnia Venalia Rome.” Wal- 
pole’s estimate of the statesmen of his time, “ Every 
man has his price,” seems to be verified to-day in the 
way public men sell themselves for money and place, 
Interest overrides conscience. Certain forms of cor- 
ruption become epidemic, and the moral disease 
spreads till the best are infected. Good men fall 
before the dreadful malaria. If innocent in intention 
and sound at heart; they at least lose reputation by 
being identified with swindlers, and illustrate, in the 
terrible consequences, the old spelling-book fable, 
“Poor Tray was most cruelly beaten for no other 
reason than being found in bad company.” If the 
last Winter’s Congressional investigations into the 
“Credit Mobilier” scandal produce no other result 
than to show that Congress and the country are not 
yet ruled by railroad rings, they will not have been 
made in vain. 


“Dirs IR&.”—We printed Dr. Schaff’s translation 
of this majestic old Latin hymn in 1868, and Dr. 
Strong’s version of the same, with notes, in 1872. 
We have received two translations of it for insertion 
within the last two months. Spare us, good poets, 
in this direction for the next half generation, and 
turn your attention to “Stabat Mater,” or “ Hadri- 
an’s Address to his Soul,” either of which is as un- 
translatable as the “ Dies Tre ;” and yet the effort to 
translate which is as chronic and everlastingly recur- 
ring among poetasters as the effort to make perpetual 
motion is among mechanics.- 
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